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NUMBERS 1-20 

A NEW TRANSLATION 
WITH 

INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARY BY 

BARUCH A. LEVINE 


Baruch A. Levine has written a master¬ 
ful study of the first half of the Book of 
Numbers for the Anchor Bible 
Commentaries. The Book of Numbers 
—from the numbering or census of the 
people in the opening chapters—is a 
much-neglected part of the Torah, the 
five books of Moses, which constitutes 
the heart of Holy Scriptures for Jews, 
while also forming an integral part of 
the Bible for Christians. 

The Book of Numbers is an account 
of the young would-be nation of 
Israel’s wanderings in the Wilderness 
after the magnificent event at Sinai, 
where Moses speaks with God face- 
to-face and receives the Ten 
Commandments. Throughout this time 
of trial, the people complain, sensing 
the contrast between the relative secu¬ 
rity of slavery in Egypt, from which 
they have fled, and the precarious 
insecurity of freedom in the 
Wilderness. 

IS umbers is a book filled with power 
struggles, raising questions about who 
speaks for God, along with personal 
and communal crises of faith and 
rumors of revolt. Yet despite the peo¬ 
ple’s blindness and rebelliousness, God 
remains faithful to the promises made 
to Israel’s ancestors—Abraham, Isaac, 
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Jacob, and now Moses—and remains 
at Israel’s side, guiding her slowly but 
surely to the Promised Land. In all, 
IS umbers describes a terrific journey of 
discipline and dependence upon the 
God who liberated the Hebrews from 
bondage in Egypt: a journey to 
strengthen Israel for the challenge of a 
new and wondrous land and the battles 
she will have to fight in order to claim 
and keep it. 

Despite the importance of the Book 
of Numbers, its rich collection of sto¬ 
ries is not easily assimilated, even by 
the most conscientious of readers. As 
such, it requires the help of an expert 
guide to thread one’s way through this 
mixture of interesting episodes and 
anecdotes on the one hand, and the 
many lists, prescriptive rules, ritual 
regulations, and repeated admonitions 
on the other. Professor Levine shows 
us the way into this difficult and some¬ 
times forbidding book of the Bible, and 
we can be confident of our guide, and 
secure in the knowledge that the one 
who led us into the thicket will lead us 
out again into a broad and fair land. 


Baruch A. Levine is Skirball Professor 
of Bible and Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies at New York University. His 
most recent publication is the Jewish 
Publication Society’s much-aeclaimed 
commentary on Leviticus. 
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To my wife, 
Corinne 


He who finds a wife has found happiness, 
And has won the favor of the Lord. 

—Proverbs 18:22 
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In retrospect, I acknowledge several forms of support and guidance that 
have enabled me to accomplish this translation and commentary, the first of 
two projected volumes on Numbers. I am grateful to my gifted student Anne 
Robertson for her indispensable assistance in preparing the original manu¬ 
script. The staff of the library of the Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem, and my schol¬ 
arly colleagues in attendance there, deserve my gratitude for their spirit of 
helpfulness. I am appreciative of the support given to me by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences at New York University, C. Duncan Rice, and by 
my colleagues in the newly established Skirball Department of Hebrew and 
Judaic Studies. Their recognition of my commitment to research, and of my 
need for repeated periods of leave, has greatly abetted my scholarly progress. 

David Noel Freedman, through the instrumentality of his incisive cri¬ 
tiques and through the experience of genuinely friendly scholarly discourse, 
has instructed me significantly not only as regards knowledge of the biblical 
text, of which he is a master, but in all that pertains to exposition and presen¬ 
tation. Once again, I feel impelled to acknowledge the guidance of numerous 
scholarly colleagues in North America, Israel, and Europe, as well as the re¬ 
sponses of my many students, whose interest and insight have contributed to 
this present effort. 

Mr. Michael Iannazzi and his staff at Doubleday afforded valuable assis¬ 
tance. Ultimately, we are all in the debt of William F. Albright, who first 
envisioned the Anchor Bible and whose considerable contribution to my un¬ 
derstanding of Numbers will emerge more clearly in the second volume of the 
commentary, on Numbers 21-36. 

In dedicating this work to my wife, Corinne, I wish to acknowledge her 
appreciation of those scholarly efforts which continue to stimulate me and 
reward me with fulfillment. As one who seeks to interpret the words of the 
Torah, I profess the ancient blessing in gratitude: 

‘It is You who graciously imparts knowledge to humans, and teaches dis¬ 
cernment to mortal beings.” 
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Translation of Numbers 1-20 


♦ 


1 'YHWH spoke to Moses, in the Wilderness of Sinai, at the Tent of Meet¬ 
ing, on the first day of the second month, in the second year after their 
departure from Egypt, as follows: 

2 Take a poll of the entire community of the Israelites by their clans and 
their patriarchal “houses,” according to the number of names, every male, by 
their heads; 

3 those above twenty years of age: all those eligible for military service 
among the Israelites. You shall muster them by their divisions, you and Aaron. 

4 With you there shall be one man from each tribe, a man who is head of his 
own patriarchal house. 

5 These are the names of the men who shall stand with you: 

Representing Reuben—Elizur son of Shedeur. 

Representing Simeon—Shelumiel son of Zurishaddai. 

7 Representing Judah—Nahshon son of Amminadab. 

Representing Issachar—Nethanel son of Zuar. 

Representing Zebulun—Eliab son of Helon. 

'Representing the descendants of Joseph: 

Representing Ephraim—Elishama son of Ammihud. 

Representing Manasseh—Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 

11 Representing Benjamin—Abidan son of Gideoni. 

'Representing Dan—Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 

13 Representing Asher—Pagiel son of Ochran. 

'Representing Gad—Eliasaph son of Deuel. 

'Representing Naphtali—Ahira son of Enan. 

16 These are the elect of the community, the chieftains of their patriarchal 
tribes; they are the heads of the sibs of Israel. 

17 Moses and Aaron gathered these men, who had been specified by name. 

18 They assembled the entire community on the first day of the second 
month. They, [in turn,] registered their affiliations, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses, according to the number of names, of those twenty years of age 
and above, by their heads. 
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’ 9 Just as YHWH had commanded Moses, so did he muster them in the 
Wilderness of Sinai. 

20 There were the descendants of Reuben, the firstborn of Israel; those born 
to them, by their clans and patriarchal houses, according to the number of 
names, by their heads, every male twenty years of age and above, all of those 
eligible for military service. 

2 ’The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Reuben: 46,500. 

22 0f the descendants of Simeon, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; his musters, according to the number of names, by their 
heads, every male twenty years of age and above, all of those eligible for 
military service. 

23 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Simeon: 59,300. 

24 Of the descendants of Gad, those born to them, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 

25 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Gad: 45,650. 

26 Of the descendants of Judah, those born to them, by their clans and patri¬ 
archal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 

27 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Judah: 74,600. 

28 Of the descendants of Issachar, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

29 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Issachar: 54,400. 

30 Of the descendants of Zebulun, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses, according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

3 ’The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Zebulun: 57,400. 

32 Of the descendants of Joseph—of the descendants of Ephraim, those born 
to them, by their clans and patriarchal houses; according to the names of 
those twenty years of age and above, all of those eligible for military service. 

33 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Ephraim: 40,500. 

34 Of the descendants of Manasseh, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

35 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Manasseh: 32,200. 

36 Of the descendants of Benjamin, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

37 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Benjamin: 35,400. 

38 Of the descendants of Dan, those born to them, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 
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39 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Dan: 62,700. 

40 Of the descendants of Asher, those born to them, by their clans and patri¬ 
archal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 

41 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Asher: 41,500. 

42 0f the descendants of Naphtali, those bom to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

43 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Naphtali: 53,400. 
44 These are the musters that Moses and Aaron arrayed, together with the 
chieftains of Israel; twelve men, one man each, affiliated with his patriarchal 
house. 

45 Total musters of the Israelite people, by their patriarchal houses; those 
twenty years of age and above, all of those eligible for military service in Israel: 
46 The total musters amounted to 603,550. 

47 But the Levites, affiliated with their patriarchal tribe, had not been in¬ 
cluded in their musters. 

48 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

49 Moreover, as regards the tribe of Levi, you must be certain not to muster, 
or take a poll of them among the Israelite people. 

50 And as for you, appoint the Levites in charge of the Tabernacle of the 
Covenant, and in charge of all of its vessels, and everything pertaining to it. 
They shall transport the Tabernacle and all of its vessels, and they shall per¬ 
form its service, encamping around the Tabernacle. 

51 Whenever the Tabernacle sets out on the march, the Levites shall disman¬ 
tle it; and whenever the Tabernacle is encamped, the Levites shall set it up. 
Any alien who intrudes shall be put to death. 

52 The Israelite people shall encamp, each corps by itself and each degel by 
itself, according to their divisions. 

5 3 But the Levites shall encamp around the Tabernacle of the Covenant, so 
that rage will not be brought against the community of the Israelite people. 
The Levites shall be charged with maintaining the Tabernacle of the Cove¬ 
nant. 

54 The Israelites complied with all that YHWH had commanded Moses; they 
acted accordingly. 

2 WHWH spoke to Moses and to Aaron as follows: 

2 The Israelites shall encamp, each person with his degel alongside standards, 
according to their patriarchal houses. They shall encamp opposite one an¬ 
other, around the Tent of Meeting. 

3 Those encamped all the way to the east: the degel of the Judahite corps, by 
their divisions. Chieftain of the Judahites: Nahshon son of Amminadab. 
4 The musters of his division: 74,600. 
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5 Those encamped alongside him: the tribe of Issachar. Chieftain of the 
Issacharites: Nathanel son of Zuar. 

6 The musters of his division: 54,400. 

7 The tribe of Zebulun: chieftain of the Zebulunites: Eliab son of Helon. 

8 The musters of his division: 57,400. 

9 Total musters of the Judahite corps: 186,400, by their divisions. They shall 
be at the head of the march. 

10 The degel of the Reubenite corps, to the south, by their divisions. Chief¬ 
tain of the Reubenites: Elizur son of Shedeur. 

ll The musters of his division: 46,500. 

12 Those encamped alongside him: the tribe of Simeon. Chieftain of the 
Simeonites: Shelumiel son of Zurishaddai. 

13 The musters of his division: 59,300. 

14 The tribe of Gad. Chieftain of the Gadites: Eliasaph son of Reuel. 

15 The musters of his division: 45,650. 

I6 Total musters of the Reubenite corps: 151,450, by their divisions. They 
shall march in second place. 

17 The Tent of Meeting shall then be set forth, with the levitical corps in the 
midst of the [other] corps. Just as they encamp, so shall they march; each 
group in its own place, by their degels. 

18 The degel of the Ephraimite corps, by their divisions, to the west. Chieftain 
of the Ephraimite corps: Elishama, son of Ammihud. 

19 The musters of his division: 40,500. 

20 Those alongside him: the tribe of Manasseh. Chieftain of the Manassites: 
Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 

21 The musters of his division: 32,200. 

22 The tribe of Benjamin. Chieftain of the Benjamites: Abidan son of Gide- 
oni. 

23 The musters of his division: 35,400. 

24 Total musters of the Ephraimite corps: 108,100, by their divisions. They 
shall march in third place. 

25 The degel of the Danite corps, to the north, by their divisions. Chieftain of 
the Danites: Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 

26 The musters of his division: 62,700. 

27 Those encamped alongside him: the tribe of Asher. Chieftain of the Asher- 
ites: Pagiel son of Ochran. 

28 The musters of his division: 41,500. 

29 The tribe of Naphtali. Chieftain of the Naphtalites: Ahira son of Enan. 

30 The musters of his division: 53,400. 

3 ’Total musters of the Danite corps: 157,600. They shall march at the rear, 
by their degels. 

32 These are the musters of the Israelite people, by their patriarchal houses. 
Total musters of the corps, by their divisions: 603,550. 
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33 The Levites had not been mustered as part of the Israelite people, as 
YHWH had commanded Moses. 

34 The Israelites acted in accordance with all that YHWH had commanded 
Moses. Accordingly, they encamped by their degels, and accordingly, they 
marched; each [group] with its clans, and together with its patriarchal houses. 

3 'These are the persons who had been born to Aaron and Moses, at the time 
that YHWH spoke with Moses at Mount Sinai. 

2 These are the names of the sons of Aaron: Nadab, the firstborn, and Abihu; 
Eleazar and Ithamar. 

3 These are the names of Aaron’s sons, who were the anointed priests, whom 
he had empowered to serve in the priesthood. 

4 Nadab and Abihu died in the presence of YHWH, as they were about to 
bring an improper incense offering in the presence of YHWH, in the Wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai; they left no sons. Instead, Eleazar and Ithamar served as priests 
during the lifetime of Aaron, their father. 

5 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

6 Bring the tribe of Levi and station them in the presence of Aaron the 
priest, so that they may serve him. 

7 Let them serve under his charge, and under the charge of the entire com¬ 
munity, in front of the Tent of Meeting, performing the tasks of maintaining 
the Tabernacle. 

8 They are to maintain all of the appurtenances of the Tent of Meeting, 
discharging duties on behalf of the Israelite people by performing the tasks of 
maintaining the Tabernacle. 

9 You shall subordinate the Levites to Aaron and his sons. They are com¬ 
pletely dedicated to him, by act of the Israelite people. 

10 You shall likewise commission Aaron and his sons to perform the duties of 
their priesthood. Any outsider who intrudes shall be put to death! 

"YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: I hereby select the Levites from among 
the Israelite people in place of every firstborn, the first issue of every womb 
from among the Israelite people; the Levites shall belong to me. 

12 For every firstborn became mine at the time I slew every firstborn in the 
land of Egypt. 

13 For I consecrated for myself every firstborn among the Israelites; both man 
and animal shall belong to me. I am YHWH. 

14 YHWH spoke to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai as follows: 

15 Muster the descendants of Levi, by their patriarchal houses, according 
to their clans. Every male one month of age and older shall you muster 
them. 

16 Moses mustered them, by order of YHWH, as he had been commanded. 
"These are the sons of Levi, listed by their names: Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari. 
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18 These are the names of the sons of Gershon, by their dans: Libni and 
Shimei. 

19 The sons of Kohath were, by their dans: Amram and Yizhar, Hebron and 
Uzziel. 

20 The sons of Merari were, by their dans: Mahli and Mushi. Following are 
the dans of the Levites listed according to their patriarchal houses. 

2 •Affiliated with Gershon: the Libnite clan, and the Shimeite clan; these are 
the Gershonite clans. 

22 Their musters according to the number of males one month of age and 
older; their total counts: 7,500. 

23 The Gershonite clans shall encamp behind the Tabernacle, on its western 
side. 

24 The chieftain of the patriarchal house representing the Gershonites is 
Eliasaph son of Lael. 

25 The charge of the Gershonites in the Tent of Meeting consists of the 
Tabernacle compound and the Tent, including its cover and the screen at the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting, 

26 as well as the hangings of the courtyard and the screen at the entrance of 
the courtyard that surrounds the Tabernacle and the altar, including its lash¬ 
ings, in its complete construction. 

27 Affiliated with Kohath: the Amramite clan, the Yizharite clan, the 
Hebronite clan, and the Uzzielite dan. These are the Kohathite clans, 

28 according to the number of all males, one month of age and older: 8,600 
maintenance personnel for the shrine. 

29 The Kohathite clans shall encamp along the southern side of the Taberna¬ 
cle. 

30 The chieftain of the patriarchal house representing the Kohathite dan is 
Elizaphan son of Uzziel. 

31 Their charge consists of the Ark and the table, the lampstand and altars, 
and the vessels of the Sanctuary used in conjunction with them, as well as the 
curtain and its complete construction. 

32 The chief of the chieftains of the Levites is Eleazar son of Aaron the priest, 
[over] the marshaled force of those assigned to the maintenance of the 
Shrine. 

33 Affiliated with Merari: the Mahlite clan and the Mushite clan; these are 
the Merarite clans. 

34 Their musters, according to the number of all males, one month of age and 
older: 6,200. 

35 The chieftain of the patriarchal house representing the Merarite clans is 
Zuriel son of Abihail. These shall encamp along the northern side of the 
Tabernacle. 

36 The marshaled force bearing the Merarite assignment is charged with the 
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planks of the Tabernacle, and its bolts; its posts and its sockets, and all of its 
appurtenances, and their complete construction, 

37 also the posts of the courtyard, on every side; and their sockets, their tent 
pegs, and their lashings. 

38 Those who are to encamp in front of the Tabernacle to the east are Moses 
and Aaron and his sons, charged with the duties of the sanctuary, in fulfill¬ 
ment of the duties of the Israelites. Any outsider who intrudes shall be put to 
death! 

39 The total musters of the Levites, which Moses and Aaron tallied by order 
of YHWH, by their clans: all males one month of age and older amounted to 
22 , 000 . 

40 YHWH spoke to Moses: Muster every firstborn male among the Israelite 
people, one month of age and older, and take a count of the number of their 
names. 

41 You shall acquire the Levites for me, I am YHWH, in place.of every first¬ 
ling among the Israelite people; and the livestock of the Levites in place of 
every firstling among the livestock of the Israelite people. 

42 Moses accomplished the muster, as YHWH had commanded him, includ¬ 
ing every firstborn among the Israelite people. 

43 All firstborn males by name, one month of age and older, totaled 22,273. 

44 Then YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

45 Recruit the Levites in place of every firstborn among the Israelites, and the 
animals of the Levites in place of their animals. The Levites shall be mine, I 
am YHWH. 

46 As the redemption price of the 273 firstborn of the Israelites in excess of 
the Levites, 

47 you shall collect five shekels per head. You shall collect them by the sanctu¬ 
ary weight, at twenty grains a shekel. 

48 You shall remit the silver to Aaron and to his sons, comprising the redemp¬ 
tion prices of those outstanding among them. 

49 So Moses collected the silver of redemption of those in excess of the 
persons redeemed by the Levites. 

50 He collected the silver from the firstborn of the Israelite people, in the 
amount of 1,365 sanctuary shekels. 

51 Moses remitted the silver of those who were redeemed to Aaron and 
to his sons, by order of YHWH, just as YHWH had commanded 
Moses. 

4 ! YHWH spoke to Moses and to Aaron as follows: 

2 Take a head count of the Kohathites, who are part of the Levites, by their 
clans and patriarchal houses, 

3 of those thirty years of age and older, until fifty years of age, all who are 
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eligible for performing assigned tasks in the work force, pertaining to the Tent 
of Meeting. 

4 This is the task of the Kohathites within the Tent of Meeting: the most 
sacred objects. 

5 Whenever the encampment sets out on the march, Aaron and his sons 
shall enter, and take down the pdroket screen, and wrap the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant with it. 

6 They shall place over it a covering of dolphin skin, and spread a wrap of 
entirely blue cloth on top [of it], and insert its [carrying] poles. 

7 Over the table of the [bread] of display they shall spread a wrap of blue 
cloth, and set upon it the bowls, the ladles, the storage jars, and the libation 
jugs; and the regularly offered bread shall also be placed on it. 

8 They shall spread a crimson cloth over this, which they shall then wrap 
with a covering of dolphin skin, and insert its carrying poles. 

9 They shall take a cloth of blue, and wrap the lampstand [used] for lighting, 
together with its lamps, its tongs, and its pans, and all of the utensils for its 
oil, which are to be used in conjunction with them. 

10 They shall place it together with all of its vessels inside a covering of 
dolphin skin, and place it on a [carrying] frame. 

11 Over the altar of gold they shall spread a cloth of blue, and wrap it with a 
covering of dolphin skin, and insert its [carrying] poles. 

l2 They shall take all of the vessels that are used in the Shrine and place them 
inside a cloth of blue, and wrap them with a covering of dolphin skin, and 
place [them] in a [carrying] frame. 

n They shall remove the ashes from the altar [of burnt offerings] and spread 
a purple cloth over it. 

14 They shall place on it all of the vessels of the altar that are used in connec¬ 
tion with it: the firepans, the forks, and the scrapers, and the basins all of the 
vessels of the altar and they shall spread over this a covering of dolphin skin 
and insert its [carrying] poles. 

15 Aaron and his sons shall complete the wrapping of what is in the Shrine, 
including all of the vessels of the Shrine, whenever the encampment sets out 
on the march. Afterward, the Kohathites shall arrive to do the transporting, 
but they may not have contact with the Shrine, lest they die. These are the 
transport duties of the Kohathites pertaining to the Tent of Meeting. 

16 The charge of Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest shall consist of the oil for 
lighting and the aromatic incense; the regular grain offering, and the oil of 
anointing the charge of the entire Tabernacle and everything in it pertaining 
to the Shrine and pertaining to its vessels. 

17 YHWH spoke to Moses and to Aaron as follows: 

18 Do not allow the tribal clans of the Kohathites to be cut off from the [rest 
of] the Levites. 

19 This is how you shall manage them, so that they may remain alive and not 
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risk death whenever they approach the Holy of Holies: Aaron and his sons 
shall enter and assign them, each one, to his workload, 

20 so that they do not have to come inside and view the Shrine for even a 
split second, and die as a result. 

21 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

22 Take a head count of the Gershonites, as well, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses. 

23 You shall muster all of them, thirty years of age and older to fifty years of 
age, all who are eligible to perform the tasks of the work force relevant to the 
Tent of Meeting. 

24 This is the duty of the Gershonite clans: the task of transportation. 

25 They shall transport the flaps of the Tabernacle and the Tent of Meeting— 
its wrapping, and the covering of dolphin skin that is over it, on top, and the 
curtain at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, 

26 as well as the hangings of the courtyard, and the curtains at the gate of the 
courtyard, which surrounds the Tabernacle and the altar of burnt offerings, 
and their lashings, and all of their functional accessories; they shall perform 
whatever is necessary for their maintenance. 

27 The entire assignment of the Gershonites shall be conducted by order of 
Aaron and his sons, pertaining to all of their transportation tasks. You shall 
dutifully oversee all of their transportation work. 

28 This is the task of the Gershonite clans pertaining to the Tent of Meeting, 
their charge being under the authority of Ithamar, son of Aaron the priest. 

29 As for the Merarites, you shall muster them by their clans and patriarchal 
houses. 

30 You shall record those of them thirty years of age and older to fifty years of 
age, all who are eligible for the work force, to perform assigned tasks relevant 
to the Tent of Meeting. 

31 This is their transport assignment, comprising their complete task relevant 
to the Tent of Meeting: the planks of the Tabernacle, and its bolts, and its 
posts and its sockets, 

32 and the posts of the courtyard on every side, and their sockets, and their 
tent pegs and their lashings, for the maintenance of all of their appurte¬ 
nances. You shall list this transport assignment by the types of their assigned 
appurtenances. 

33 This is the complete assigned task of the Merarite clan, relevant to the 
Tent of Meeting, under the authority of Ithamar, son of Aaron the priest. 

34 So Moses and Aaron and the chieftains of the community mustered the 
Kohathites by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

35 those thirty years of age and older to fifty years of age, all who were eligible 
for the work force, for assigned work relevant to the Tent of Meeting. 

36 Their total musters by their clans came to 2,750. 

37 These are the musters of the Merarite clans, of all who worked at the Tent 
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of Meeting, which Moses and Aaron listed, by order of YHWH, under the 
authority of Moses. 

38 The musters of the Gershonites, by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

39 of those thirty years of age and older to fifty years of age, all who were 
eligible to serve on the work force, at the Tent of Meeting. 

40 Their musters, by their clans and patriarchal houses: 2,630. 

41 These are the musters of Gershonite clans, all who performed tasks at the 
Tent of Meeting, whom Moses and Aaron registered by order of YHWH. 

42 The musters of the Merarites, by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

43 of those thirty years of age and older to fifty years of age, all who are 
eligible for service in the work force, at the Tent of Meeting. 

44 Their musters, by their clans, came to 3,200. 

45 These are the musters of the Merarite clans, which Moses and Aaron 
listed, by order of YHWH, under the authority of Moses. 

46 The total musters of the Levites listed by Moses and Aaron and the Israel¬ 
ite chieftains, by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

47 of those thirty years of age and older to fifty years of age, all who are 
eligible for assigned maintenance and transport tasks relevant to the Tent of 
Meeting. 

48 Their musters came to 8,580. 

49 They were listed by Moses, by order of YHWH, each unit for its assigned 
maintenance and transport task. Each was listed, just as YHWH commanded 
Moses. 

5 l YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Issue a command to the Israelite people to expel from the encampment 
any person suffering from sara'at, or experiencing a bodily discharge, as well as 
any person impure because of contact with a corpse. 

3 You must expel both males and females, expelling them from the encamp¬ 
ment, so that they will not defile their encampment, where I maintain a 
residence in their midst. 

4 The Israelites did accordingly, and expelled them from the encampment. 
Just as YHWH had instructed Moses, so did the Israelites do. 

5 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

6 Speak to the Israelite people: When a man or woman commits any of the 
offenses affecting persons, thereby also committing an act of betrayal against 
YHWH, and that person thereby incurs guilt— 

7 he must confess his offense, which he committed, and he must make 
restitution for his liability equal to the amount of its principal, adding to it 
one-fifth of the amount. He shall pay [it] to the person who suffered a loss by 
the guilt he had incurred. 

8 If that person had no [clan] redeemer to whom the liability could be 
repaid, the liability that is to be repaid belongs to YHWH, [credited] to the 
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priest. This is apart from the ram of the expiation rites, with which expiation 
rites shall be performed on his behalf. 

9 Any levied donation for any of the sacred offerings that the Israelites de¬ 
liver to the priest shall be for him. 

10 For every person shall possess his own sacred offerings; each priest shall 
possess what is delivered to him. 
n YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

12 Speak to the Israelite people and say to them: Should any man's wife 
become errant and commit an act of betrayal against him, 

13 with the result that another man had carnal relations with her, and this was 
hidden from her husband’s eyes, because she defiled herself in secret, there 
being no witness against her and she was not apprehended. 
l4 Now, if a fit of envious possessiveness overtakes him, so that he becomes 
envious of his wife in a case wherein she had in fact defiled herself, or a fit of 
envious possessiveness so that he becomes envious of his wife in a case 
wherein [as it turned out] she had not defiled herself— 

15 the man must [in any case] bring his wife before the priest and present her 
offering on her behalf, of one-tenth of an ephah of barley flour. He shall not 
pour oil over it, nor place frankincense upon it, for it is a grain offering 
occasioned by jealous feelings; a grain offering of record, which calls attention 
to wrongdoing. 

16 The priest shall bring her near, stationing her in the presence of YHWH. 
,7 The priest shall take holy water in a ceramic vessel, and the priest shall 
also take some earth from the floor of the Tabernacle and place it in the 
water. 

18 The priest shall station the woman in the presence of YHWH and loosen 
the hair of the woman’s head, and place on her palms the grain offering, the 
grain offering of record, the grain offering occasioned by envious feelings. The 
priest shall hold in his hands the bitter water of condemnation. 

19 The priest shall administer the oath to her, saying to the woman, “If no 
man has had carnal relations with you, and if you have not been errant in an 
impure manner, while under your husband[’s jurisdiction], may you be 
cleared of the charge by means of this bitter water of condemnation. 

20 “But if you have been errant, while under your husband['s jurisdiction], 
and you have defiled yourself, in that a man other than your husband has 
inseminated you carnally—” 

21 (the priest shall then administer to the woman the imprecation section of 
the oath). The priest shall say to the woman, “May YHWH make of you an 
accursed oath-violator among your kin, even as YHWH causes your thigh to 
sag and your belly to swell! 

22 May this water of condemnation enter into your intestines, to cause swell¬ 
ing of the belly and sagging of the thigh!” And the woman shall reply, “Amen! 
Amen!” 
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23 The priest shall inscribe the words of the imprecation on a document, and 
he shall then wash [them] away in the bitter water. 

24 He is to give the woman the bitter water of condemnation to drink, and 
the water of condemnation will enter into her and turn bitter. 

25 The priest shall take the grain offering of envious feelings from the 
woman’s hand and present the grain offering before YHWH, and move her 
(= the woman) nearer to the altar. 

26 The priest shall scoop up a fistful of the grain offering—its token portion— 
and turn it into smoke on the altar, after which he shall give the woman the 
water to drink. 

27 He must give her the water to drink. It will happen that if she has defiled 
herself and has acted disloyally against her husband, the water of condemna¬ 
tion will turn bitter, with the result that her belly will swell and her thigh sag. 
The woman will become a curse in the midst of her kin. 

28 But if the woman has not defiled herself, and she turned out to be pure, 
she shall be cleared of the charge, and retain seed. 

29 This is the prescribed instruction regarding feelings of jealousy, in cases 
wherein a wife was errant while under [the jurisdiction of] her husband, and 
had defiled herself, 

30 or in cases wherein a fit of envious possessiveness overtook a man, with the 
result that he became envious of his wife. The priest is to station the woman 
before YHWH and perform with respect to her this entire, prescribed instruc¬ 
tion. 

31 [In this way] the husband may be cleared of any wrongdoing, while the 
woman in question will bear punishment for her offense. 

6 ! YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Speak to the Israelite people and say to them: When anyone, man or 
woman, sets [himself] apart by pronouncing a vow as a Nazirite, to place 
restrictions on himself for YHWH, 

3 he must restrict [himself] from wine or any other intoxicant, not drinking 
the vinegar of wine, or the vinegar of any other intoxicant; nor may he imbibe 
any liquid in which grapes have been steeped. He may not eat either moist or 
dried grapes. 

4 For the entire term of his restriction, he may not ingest any product of the 
grapevine, neither seeds nor skins. 

5 For the entire term of his restriction, a razor may not pass over his head. 
Until the completion of the days during which he placed restrictions on him¬ 
self for YHWH, he is to remain sacred, allowing the hair of his head to grow 
loose. 

6 For the entire term during which he placed restrictions on himself for 
YHWH, he may not come near the body of a dead person. 

7 Even on account of his father and his mother, or for his brother and sister 
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—even on account of them—he may not render himself impure at their 
death. For hair reserved for his God covers his head. 

8 For the entire term of his restriction, he remains sacred to YHWH. 

9 Should any person related to him pass away suddenly, so that he has 
defiled his dedicated hair, he must shave his head on the day of his purifica¬ 
tion. On the seventh day he must shave it. 

10 On the eighth day he must deliver to the priest two turtledoves or two 
young pigeons, at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. 

n The priest shall assign one as a sin offering and the other as a burnt 
offering, and perform expiation on his behalf for the guilt he has incurred 
concerning a corpse. He must reconsecrate his “head” on that day. 

12 He must recommit the days of his restriction for YHWH and deliver a 
yearling lamb as a guilt offering. The prior days fall away because his state of 
restriction has been impaired by an impurity. 

n This is the prescribed instruction for the Nazirite: On the day, that his term 
of dedication is complete, he is to be brought to the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting. 

14 He is to present as his offering to YHWH a yearling lamb without blemish 
for a burnt offering, and one ewe a year old without blemish for a burnt 
offering, and one ewe a year old without blemish for a sin offering, and one 
ram without blemish for sacred gifts of greeting; 

,5 a basket of unleavened bread made of semolina flour, prepared as loaves 
with oil mixed into them, and prepared as thin cakes of unleavened bread 
smeared with oil, along with their grain offerings and libations. 

16 The priest shall draw near to the presence of YHWH and perform his sin 
offering and his burnt offering. 

17 He shall sacrifice the ram as an offering of sacred gifts of greeting in the 
presence of YHWH, together with the basket of unleavened bread. The priest 
shall likewise perform his grain offering and his libation. 

18 The Nazirite shall then shave his restricted “head” at the entrance of the 
Tent of Meeting. He shall take the hair of his restricted “head” and place it on 
the fire that is under the sacred gifts of greeting. 

19 The priest shall take the boiled shoulder of the ram and one loaf of unleav¬ 
ened bread from the basket, along with one thin, unleavened cake, and place 
them on the palms of the Nazirite, after he has shaved off his restricted [hair]. 

Z0 The priest shall raise them as a presentation in the presence of YHWH. 
This shall be a sacred offering for YHWH, in addition to the breast of the 
presentation offering and the shoulder of the levied donation. Only afterward 
may the Nazirite drink wine. 

21 This is the prescribed instruction for the Nazirite. But one who pledges his 
offering to YHWH in excess of his required restriction, in accordance with 
what his means allow, must fulfill the vow he has pledged in excess of the 
instruction prescribed for his restriction. 
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22 YHWH spoke to Moses, saying: 

23 Instruct Aaron and his sons as follows: In this manner shall you bless the 
Israelite people. Say to them: 

24 “May YHWH bless you and watch over you. 

25 “May YHWH look kindly upon you and deal graciously with you. 

26 “May YHWH look with favor upon you and grant you well-being.” 

27 Whenever they pronounce my name over the Israelite people, I will bless 
them! 

7 *On the day Moses finished setting up the Tabernacle he anointed it, 
thereby consecrating it along with all of its vessels, the altar and all of its 
appurtenances. He anointed these, thereby consecrating them. 

2 The chieftains of Israel, heads of their patriarchal houses, made their 
presentations. They were the tribal chieftains, the ones in charge of the mus¬ 
ters. 

3 They brought their offering in the presence of the YHWH, consisting of 
six transport wagons and twelve oxen; a wagon by every two chieftains, and 
one ox apiece. They presented these in front of the Tabernacle. 

4 YHWH then addressed Moses as follows: 

5 Accept [the offerings] from them, and they shall serve for maintaining the 
Tent of Meeting. Allot them to the Levites, to each [group] according to its 
maintenance tasks. 

6 Moses accepted the wagons and the oxen, and allotted them to the 
Levites. 

7 He allotted two of the wagons and four of the oxen to the Gershonites, in 
accordance with their maintenance tasks. 

8 He allotted four of the wagons and eight of the oxen to the Merarites, in 
accordance with their maintenance tasks, under the charge of Ithamar son of 
Aaron, the priest. 

9 He did not allot [wagons] to the Kohathites, for they were charged with 
maintaining the Shrine, and [customarily] carried their burdens on the shoul¬ 
der. 

10 The chieftains presented their offering for the dedication of the altar on 
the day it was anointed. They presented their offering in front of the altar. 

n YHWH then instructed Moses: 

One chieftain a day, one chieftain a day, let them present their offering for 
the dedication of the altar. 

12 The one who presented his offering on the first day was Nahshon son of 
Amminadab, representing the tribe of Judah. 

13 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 
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Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

14 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

15 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
16 One goat, for a sin offering. 

17 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Nahshon son of Amminadab. 

18 On the second day, Nethanel son of Zuar, chieftain of Issachar, presented 
his offering. 

19 He presented as his offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

20 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

21 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
22 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

23 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Nethanel son of Zuar. 

24 0n the third day, chieftain of the Zebulunites, Eliab son of Helon. 

2 5 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

26 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

27 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
28 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

29 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Eliab son of Helon. 
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30 On the fourth day, chieftain of the Reubenites, Elizur son of Shedeur. 

31 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

32 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

33 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
34 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

33 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Elizur son of Shedeur. 

36 0n the fifth day, chieftain of the Simeonites, Shelumiel son of Zurishad- 
dai. 

37 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

38 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

39 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
4fl One goat, for a sin offering. 

4 'For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Shelumiel son of Zurishaddai. 

42 0n the sixth day, chieftain of the Gadites, Eliasaph son of Deuel. 

43 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

44 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

43 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
46 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

47 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
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he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Eliasaph son of Deuel. 

48 0n the seventh day, chieftain of the Ephraimites, Elishama son of Am- 
mihud. 

49 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

50 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

51 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
52 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

53 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Elishama son of Ammihud. 

54 0n the eighth day, chieftain of the Manassites, Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 
5 5 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

56 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

57 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
58 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

59 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 

60 On the ninth day, chieftain of the Benjaminites, Abidan son of Gideoni. 
61 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

62 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

63 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
64 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 
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65 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Abidan son of Gideoni. 

66 0n the tenth day, chieftain of the Danites, Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 
67 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

68 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

69 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
70 One goat, for a sin offering. 

7 •For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 

72 On the eleventh day, chieftain of the Asherites, Pagiel son of Ochran. 
73 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

74 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

75 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
76 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

77 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Pagiel son of Ochran. 

78 0n the twelfth day, chieftain of the Naphtalites, Ahira son of Enan. 
79 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

80 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 
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8 JOne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
82 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

83 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Ahira son of Enan. 

84 This comprised the dedication offering of the altar, at the time of its 
anointing, as presented by the Israelite chieftains: 

Silver bowls—12, 

Silver basins—12, 

Gold ladles—12. 

85 Each bowl weighed 130 shekels, and each basin, 70 shekels. Total silver for 
the vessels: 2,400 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

86 Gold ladles—12; filled with incense, at 10 shekels per ladle, by the sanctu¬ 
ary weight. Total gold for the ladles: [120 shekels]. 

87 Total livestock for burnt offerings: 

12 oxen; 
rams—12, 

yearling lambs—12, with their grain offerings, 
goats—12, for sin offerings; 

88 Total livestock for the sacred gifts of greeting: 

24 bulls; 
rams—60, 
he-goats—60, 
yearling lambs—60. 

Such was the dedication offering of the altar, subsequent to its anointing. 
89 Whenever Moses entered the Tent of Meeting to speak with him, he heard 
the voice continuously speaking to him, from [the space] above the expiation 
lid, which covered the Ark of the Covenant, from between the two cherubs. 
[In this way] he spoke to him. 

8 'YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Speak to Aaron and say to him: When you mount the lamps, let the seven 
lamps cast light toward the [area] in front of the lampstand. 

3 Aaron did accordingly. He mounted its lamps toward the [area] in front of 
the lampstand. 

4 Such was the manufacture of the lampstand: it was made of hammered 
gold; it was hammered from its base to its petal. In accordance with the 
depiction that YHWH had shown Moses, just so did he fashion the lamp- 
stand. 

5 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 
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Separate the Levites from among the Israelite people, and purify them. 

7 This is what you must do to them in order to purify them: sprinkle on 
them water of purification. They shall pass a razor over their entire body, 
launder their garments, and thereby become pure. 

8 They must secure a bull of the herd, with its [accompanying] grain offer¬ 
ing, to consist of semolina flour mixed with oil. You shall secure a second bull 
of the herd for a sin offering. 

9 Bring the Levites near the front of the Tent of Meeting, and then assemble 
the entire community of Israelites. 

10 Bring the Levites into the presence of YIIWH. Then have the Israelites lay 
their hands on the Levites. 

1 'Aaron shall make a presentation offering of the Levites in the presence of 
YHWH on behalf of the Israelites, that they may serve by doing YHWH's 
work. 

l2 The Levites, in turn, shall lay their hands on the heads of the bulls, as¬ 
signing one as a sin offering and the other as a burnt offering to serve as 
redemption for the Levites. 

n You shall station the Levites in front of Aaron and in front of his sons, and 
make of them a presentation offering to YHWH. 

14 You shall separate the Levites from among the Israelites; the Levites shall 
belong to me! 

15 Afterward, the Levites shall arrive, and perform the tasks of the Tent of 
Meeting; after you have purified them and made a presentation offering of 
them. 

16 For they are to be completely dedicated to me, from among the Israelites, 
in place of the first issue of every womb; [in place] of every firstborn of the 
Israelites have I selected them for myself. 

17 For every firstborn within the Israelite people belongs to me, both man and 
beast. At the time I slew every firstborn in the land of Egypt, I declared them 
dedicated to me. 

18 I have appropriated the Levites in place of every firstborn within the Israel¬ 
ite people. 

19 I have delegated the Levites to be assigned to Aaron and to his sons from 
among the Israelite people, to perform the tasks of the Tent of Meeting and 
to serve as redemption for the Israelite people, so that no plague may afflict 
the Israelite people as a result of Israelites’ approaching the Sanctuary. 

20 Moses and Aaron, with the entire community of the Israelites, carried out 
with respect to the Levites everything that YHWH had commanded Moses 
regarding the Levites; just so did the Israelites do to them. 

2 'The Levites purified themselves, laundering their garments. Moses then 
made of them a presentation offering in the presence of YHWH, with Aaron 
performing rites of expiation on their behalf so as to purify them. 

22 Afterward the Levites arrived to perform their tasks at the Tent of Meeting, 
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under Aaron and under his sons. They did to them just as YHWH had com¬ 
manded Moses regarding the Levites. 

“YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

24 This is what applies to the Levites: everyone twenty-five years and older 
must serve in the work force, performing the tasks of the Tent of Meeting. 
25 All those fifty years of age and older may retire from the work force, and 
need not serve any longer. 

26 The Levites shall then assist their kinsmen at the Tent of Meeting, per¬ 
forming various duties, but no longer serving on the work force. That is how 
you shall assign the Levites with respect to their duties. 

9 ‘YHWH spoke to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai in the second year after 
their exodus from Egypt, in the first month, as follows: 

2 Let the Israelite people perform the paschal sacrifice at its set time. 

3 On the fourteenth day of this month, at twilight, you shall perform it, at its 
set time. You must perform it in accordance with all of its statutes and its 
rules. 

4 So Moses instructed the Israelite people to perform the paschal sacrifice. 
s They performed the paschal sacrifice in the first month, on the fourteenth 
day of the month, at twilight, in the Wilderness of Sinai, in accordance 
with all that YHWH had commanded Moses. So did the Israelites perform 
it. 

6 It happened that some persons were impure because of contact with a dead 
human body, and could not perform the paschal sacrifice on that day. They 
approached Moses and Aaron on that day. 

7 These persons stated to him, “We are impure because of contact with a 
dead body. Why should we be deprived of presenting the offering of YHWH 
at its set time, together with the Israelite people?” 

8 Moses said to them, “Stay here, until I hear what YHWH commands 
concerning you.” 

9 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

10 Speak to the Israelite people as follows: Any person who becomes impure 
because of contact with a dead body, or is away on a distant journey, of you or 
your future generations, and desires to perform the paschal sacrifice— 

“they may perform it in the second month, on the fourteenth day, at twi¬ 
light. Together with unleavened bread and bitter herbs let them partake of it. 

,2 They may not leave any part of it until morning, nor break any bone in it. 
They must perform it completely in accordance with the statute of the pas¬ 
chal sacrifice. 

“Any person who is pure, and was not away on a journey, and yet fails to 
perform the paschal sacrifice—that person shall be cut off from his kinsmen, 
for he failed to present the offering of YHWH at its set time. That person 
must bear the punishment for his offense. 
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14 Should an alien reside among you and wish to perform the paschal sacrifice 
to YHWH, he must perform it in accordance with the statute of the paschal 
sacrifice, and according to its rule. There shall be only one statute applying to 
the alien, just as it applies to the native-born citizen of the land. 

15 On the day that the Tabernacle was set up, the cloud covered the Taberna¬ 
cle of the Tent of the Covenant. At evening, it appeared over the Tabernacle 
as fire, until morning. 

“ 6 So it was regularly: the cloud covered it, appearing as fire at night. 

17 As the cloud lifted off from atop the Tent, the Israelites would promptly 
set out on the march. Wherever the cloud came to rest, there the Israelites 
would make camp. 

18 The Israelites marched by order of YHWH, and by order of YHWH they 
encamped. As long as the cloud rested over the Tabernacle, they remained 
encamped. 

19 When the cloud remained over the Tabernacle for a long period of time, 
the Israelites obeyed YHWH’s ordinance and did not march. 

20 It would happen that the cloud would remain over the Tabernacle for only 
a few days. In that event, they encamped by order of YHWH, just as they 
marched by order of YHWH. 

21 It happened that the cloud would remain only from evening until morning, 
and then lift off in the morning. 

22 Whether for two days, for a month, or for a year—when the cloud rested 
over the Tabernacle for a long period of time—the Israelites would remain 
encamped, and would not march. When it lifted—they marched. 

23 By order of YHWH they made camp, and by order of YHWH they 
marched. They obeyed YHWH’s ordinance, by order of YHWH, through the 
authority of Moses. 

10 “YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Fashion two trumpets of silver; make them of a hammered piece. They 
shall serve you for assembling the community and for undertaking the march 
of the corps. 

3 When both are sounded, the entire community shall assemble before you, 
at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. 

4 When only one is sounded, the chieftains, heads of the Israelite militias, 
shall assemble before you. 

5 When you sound prolonged blasts, the corps encamped on the eastern 
side shall set out on the march. 

6 At the second sounding of prolonged blasts, the corps encamped on the 
southern side shall set out on the march. Prolonged blasts shall be sounded 
for their marches, 

7 but for assembling the congregation, you must sound short blasts, not 
prolonged blasts. 
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8 The sons of Aaron, the priests, shall sound the trumpets. They shall serve 
you on a permanent basis, throughout your generations. 

9 When you wage war in your land, against any aggressor who attacks you, 
sound prolonged blasts on the trumpet, so that you will be brought to the 
attention of YHWH, your God, and be rescued from your enemies. 

10 And at the time of your rejoicing, on your annual festivals and your new 
moons, you must blast the trumpets over your burnt offerings and your sacred 
gifts of greeting. The [blasts] will serve as a reminder of you before your God. 
I am YHWH, your God! 

11 In the second year, on the twentieth day of the second month, the cloud 
lifted from the Tabernacle of the Covenant. 

12 The Israelites set out on their marches from the Wilderness of Sinai. The 
cloud settled in the Wilderness of Paran. 

13 They had commenced their march at the command of YHWH, transmit¬ 
ted by Moses. 

14 The degel consisting of the Judahite corps set out in the lead, by their 
divisions. In command of its (Judah's) division was Nahshon son of Am- 
minadab. 

1 Commanding the division of the tribe of Issachar was Nethanel son of 
Zuar, 

l6 and commanding the division of the tribe of Zebulun was Eliab son of 
Helon. 

17 The Tabernacle was then disassembled, and the Gershonites and Mer- 
arites, bearers of the Tabernacle, took to the march. 

18 The degel consisting of the Reubenite corps then set out on the march, by 
their divisions. In command of its (Reuben's) division was Elizur son of 
Shedeur. 

'Commanding the division of the tribe of Simeon was Shelumiel son of 
Zurishaddai, 

20 and commanding the division of the tribe of Gad was Eliasaph, son of 
Deuel. 

2 'Then the Kohathites, bearers of the inner sanctuary, set out on the 
march. By the time they arrived, others would have erected the Tabernacle. 

22 The degel consisting of the Ephraimite corps then set out on the march, 
by their divisions. In command of its (Ephraim's) division was Elishama son 
of Ammihud. 

2 Commanding the division of the tribe of Manasseh was Gamaliel son of 
Pedahzur, 

24 and commanding the division of the tribe of Benjamin was Abidan son of 
Gideoni. 

25 The degel consisting of the Danite corps, the rear guard of all the corps, 
then set out on the march, by their divisions. In command of its (Dan's) 
division was Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 
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26 Commanding the division of the tribe of Asher was Pagiel son of 
Ochran, 

27 and commanding the division of the tribe of Naphtali was Ahira son of 
Enan. 

28 These were the deployments of the Israelites, by their divisions, when 
they set out on the march. 

29 Moses addressed Hobab son of Reuel, the Midianite (the father-in-law of 
Moses), “We are marching to the place of which YHWH has declared: That 
very one will I grant to you!’ Accompany us, and we will be generous to you, 
for YHWH has assured Israel of good things.” 

30 He responded, “I will not come along; I prefer to return to the land of my 
birth.” 

31 Moses went on, “Please do not part company with us; for truly, you know 
where we should make camp in the wilderness, and you could serve as our 
eyes. 

32 Tf you accompany us, we will share with you the good things YHWH is 
about to confer on us.” 

3 They marched three days’ distance from the mountain of YHWH, with 
the Ark of YHWH’s Covenant marching ahead of them < three days’ dis¬ 
tance > to scout out for them a place to encamp. 

34 The cloud of YHWH remained above them during the day as they set 
forth from the encampment. 

35 Whenever the Ark set out on the march, Moses proclaimed, 

“Attack, YHWH! 

Your enemies disperse; 

Your foes flee from your presence!” 

36 When the Ark came to a halt, he would declare, 

“Bring back, O YHWH, 

The myriads of Israel’s militias!” 

11 The people continued to grieve bitterly, within earshot of YHWH, and 
YHWH overheard, and his wrath flared. The flame of YHWH blazed at them, 
consuming [those at] the edge of the encampment. 

The people raised their grievance with Moses, and after Moses entreated 
YHWH the flame subsided. 

That site was named Taberah, for the flame of YHWH had blazed at 
them. 

The rabble in their midst had insatiable appetites. They complained again 
and again, as did the Israelites, in the following words: 

5 “Who will feed us meat? We recall the fish we dined on in Egypt without 
cost; the cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic. 

6 “But now, our throats are dry; there is nothing to eat. All we can look 
forward to is manna.” 
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7 Now, manna was similar to coriander seed, and its texture was like that of 
bdellium. 

8 The people would move about, gathering it up. They would grind it or 
pound it in a mortar, to be boiled in a pot or made into cakes. It tasted like 
creamy oil. 

9 At night, when dew fell over the encampment, manna would alight on 
top of it. 

10 Moses overheard the people as they complained, clan by clan, each person 
at the entrance of his tent. YHWH’s wrath had Bared, and Moses regarded 
the situation as dangerous. 

11 Moses addressed YHWH: “Why have you brought misfortune on your 
servant? What have I done to displease you, that you have imposed the 
burden of this entire people on me? 

,2 “Did I conceive this entire people; did I give birth to it? Yet you com¬ 
mand me: ‘Carry him in your lap!’—as a male nurse carries an infant—to the 
land you promised to his ancestors. 

15 “Where can I find enough meat to feed this entire people? For they 
complain to me, saying, ‘Give us meat to eat!’ 

14 “I cannot bear responsibility for this entire people by myself. It is too 
burdensome for me! 

15 “If you insist on treating me this way put me to death, if I please you— 
but let me not witness my own misfortune." 

l6 Thereupon, YHWH instructed Moses: Assemble in my presence seventy 
men from among the elders of Israel, whom you know to be truly the elders of 
the people and its senior officers. Bring them to the Tent of Meeting, and let 
them station themselves there, beside you. 

17 I will descend to communicate with you there. Then I will withdraw some 
of the spirit that rests upon you and confer it on them, so that they can share 
responsibility for all of the people with you, and you will not have to bear it 
alone. 

18 And to the people say: Make yourselves ritually fit for tomorrow, when 
you will eat meat. For you have been complaining within earshot of YHWH, 
saying, “Who will feed us meat? It was better for us in Egypt!” Indeed, 
YHWH will give you meat and you shall eat. 

19 You shall eat it not for one or two days, or for five or ten days, or even for 
twenty days; 

20 rather, up to a whole month of days, until it comes out of your nostrils 
and is loathsome to you. For you have rejected YHWH who is present in your 
midst, and have complained to him, saying, “Why, indeed, did we leave 
Egypt?” 

21 But Moses spoke up: “The people in whose midst I find myself include six 
hundred thousand foot soldiers, and yet you say, ‘I will give them enough 
meat to eat for a whole month of days!’ 
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22 “Could flocks and herds be slaughtered for them in quantities sufficient 
for them? Were all the fish of the sea to be caught for them, would that meet 
their needs?” 

23 YHWH replied to Moses: Is anything beyond the reach of YHWH’s arm? 
You will presently observe whether what I have spoken will happen to you. 

24 Moses came out of the Tent of Meeting and conveyed YHWH's message 
to the people. He then assembled seventy men from among the elders of the 
people and stationed them around the Tent. 

25 YHWH descended in the cloud and spoke to him. He withdrew some of 
the spirit that had rested on him, and bestowed it on the seventy elders. As 
the spirit settled on them, they began to prophesy ecstatically, but did not 
persist. 

26 Now, two men had remained in the encampment; one was named Eldad 
and the other was named Medad. The spirit had come to rest on them, for 
they were among those registered [as elders]. They had not gone out to the 
Tent, and [now] they continued to prophesy ecstatically inside the encamp¬ 
ment. 

27 A youth ran over to Moses and reported to him as follows: “Eldad and 
Medad are prophesying inside the encampment.” 

28 Joshua son of Nun, Moses’ attendant since his youth, spoke up and said, 
“My lord, Moses, restrain them!” 

29 Moses replied to him, “Are you being zealous on my account? Would that 
the entire people of YHWH were prophets, if only YHWH would bestow his 
spirit on them.” 

30 Moses reentered the encampment in the company of the elders of Israel. 

31 A wind gusted from YHWH, and swept up quail from the sea, dropping 
them over the encampment about the extent of one day's march in either 
direction around the encampment, and about two cubits over the surface of 
the ground. 

32 The people set about that entire day, the entire night and the entire day 
following to gather the quail—the one with the least gathered ten homers— 
and they spread them all around the encampment. 

33 While the meat was still between their teeth, even before it had been 
eaten, YHWH’s wrath flared at the people. YHWH struck down the people in 
great numbers. 

34 That site was named Qibhroth Ha-Taavah, for those who had insatiable 
appetites were buried there. 

3 5 From Qibhroth Ha-Taavah, the people marched to Hazeroth, and they 
remained in Hazeroth. 

12 Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses on the matter of the Cushite 
woman whom he had married: “He has taken a Cushite wife!” 
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2 They went on to say, "Has YHWH spoken to Moses alone? Has he not 
also spoken to us?” YHWH took note of this. 

^As for Moses, the man, he was exceedingly unassuming, more so than any 
person on the face of the earth. 

Suddenly, YHWH addressed Moses, Aaron, and Miriam: Go out all three 
of you to the Tent of Meeting! The three of them departed. 

5 Then YHWH descended in a pillar of cloud and stood at the entrance of 
the Tent. He called out: Aaron and Miriam! The two of them emerged. 

6 He said: Take heed of my words! 

If there should be a prophet of yours, 

[who is] of YHWH, 

In a vision would I make myself known to him; 

In a dream would I speak to him. 

7 Not so my servant, Moses! 

Of all my household 

He is most trusted. 

8 Mouth to mouth 1 speak to him; 

In clear view, not in riddles. 

He looks upon the likeness of YHWH. 

How is it then, that you were not afraid to speak against my servant, 
against Moses? 

9 YHWH’s wrath flared at them. Then he departed. 

10 The cloud moved away from the Tent, and Aaron turned to Miriam, and 
behold—she was covered with scales, as white as snow. 

11 Aaron besought Moses: “By my life, master! Pray do not impose on us 
punishment for the sin we have so foolishly committed. 

12 “May she not remain as a stillbirth, who issues from his mother’s womb 
with half of his body eaten away!” 

13 Moses petitioned YHWH with these words: “No more, I beseech you! 
Heal her, I beseech you!” 

14 Then YHWH said to Moses: Suppose her father had spat directly in her 
face, would she not remain in disgrace for seven days? Let her be confined for 
seven days outside the encampment and only afterward be readmitted. 

15 So Miriam was confined outside the encampment for seven days. The 
people delayed their march until Miriam had been readmitted. 

16 Only thereafter did the people set out from Hazeroth, and they en¬ 
camped in the Wilderness of Paran. 

13 'The Lord spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Dispatch important personages to scout the land of Canaan, which I am 
granting to the Israelite people. Send one such person to represent each of 
their patrilineal tribes, every one of them a chieftain. 
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3 Moses dispatched them from the Wilderness of Paran, in accordance with 
YHWH’s command. All of them were important personages; they were the 
heads of the Israelite people. 

4 Their names were as follows: 

Representing the tribe of Reuben—Shammua son of Zaccur. 

5 Representing the tribe of Simeon—Shaphat son of Hori. 

Representing the tribe of Judah—Caleb son of Jephunneh. 

Representing the tribe of Issachar—Igal son of Joseph. 

8 Representing the tribe of Ehpraim—Hosea son of Nun. 

Representing the tribe of Benjamin—Palti son of Raphu. 

‘Representing the tribe of Zebulun—Gaddiel son of Sodi. 

1 ‘Representing the tribe of Joseph, that is, the tribe of Manasseh—Gaddi 
son of Susi. 

‘Representing the tribe of Dan—Ammiel son of Gemalli. 

‘Representing the tribe of Asher—Sethur son of Michael. 

'Representing the tribe of Naphtali—Nahbi son of Vupsi. 

‘Representing the tribe of Gad—Geuel son of Machi. 

16 These are the names of the personages whom Moses dispatched to scout 
the land. (Moses called Hosea son of Nun by the name of “Joshua.”) 

17 Moses dispatched them to scout the land of Canaan. He charged them, 
“Proceed northward through the Negeb, and make your ascent into the 
mountains. 

18 “Observe the land: what is its condition? And the people inhabiting it: are 
they strong or feeble, few or numerous? 

19 “And what of the land they inhabit: is it bountiful or lacking? And what 
of the towns where they dwell: are they built as unwalled settlements or as 
fortified towns? 

20 “And how is the land: is it rich in produce or lean? Is it wooded or not? 
Make an effort to bring back some of the fruit of the land.” (This was at the 
season of first ripe grapes.) 

2 ‘They proceeded northward, scouting the land all the way from the Wil¬ 
derness of Zin to Rehob, at Lebo of Hamath. 

22 They proceeded northward through the Negeb, arriving at Hebron. 
Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai, born of the Anakites, were there. (Hebron had 
been built seven years before Tanis, in Egypt.) 

23 Arriving at Wadi Eshcol, they cut off a branch with a cluster of grapes, 
which they carried on a pole, [borne] by two [men], along with some pome¬ 
granates and figs. 

24 That place was named Wadi Eshcol in token of the cluster that the Israel¬ 
ites had cut off while there. 

25 They returned from scouting the land forty days later, 

26 and went straight to Moses and the entire Israelite community, in the 
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Wilderness of Paran, at Kadesh. They brought to them and to the entire 
community a report, and showed them the fruit of the land. 

27 They reported to him as follows: “We entered the land to which you 
dispatched us. It is truly flowing with milk and sap, and here is a sample of its 
fruit. 

28 “In contrast, the people inhabiting the land are fierce and the cities are 
fortified and very large. We also noticed men born of the Anakites there. 

29 “Amalekites inhabit the Negeb region, with Hittites, Jebusites, and Amo- 
rites occupying the mountains; while Canaanites are settled near the sea and 
along the Jordan.” 

30 Caleb silenced the people near Moses, exclaiming, “We should, by all 
means, invade and take possession of [the land], for we can certainly prevail 
over it.” 

31 But the men who had accompanied him said, “We dare not mount an 
attack against that people, for it is more powerful than we are!” 

32 They presented the Israelite people with a discrediting report of the land 
they had scouted, as follows: “The land we traversed for the purpose of scout¬ 
ing it is a land that devours its inhabitants, and all of the people whom we 
observed in it are of enormous proportions. 

33 “There we saw Nephilim (Anakites are descended from Nephilim), and 
we felt like grasshoppers; and so we must have seemed to them!” 

14 ! The entire community raised [its voice] and gave forth with weeping on 
that night. 

2 All of the Israelite people protested to Moses and Aaron. The entire 
community said to them, “If only we had died in Egypt, or in this wilderness 
if only we had died! 

3 “Why is YHWH leading us to this land, only to fall by the sword, with 
our wives and small children taken as spoils? It would be preferable to return 
to Egypt!” 

4 They said to one another, “Let us head back and return to Egypt!” 

5 Moses and Aaron fell prostrate before the entire assembled Israelite com¬ 
munity. 

6 Joshua son of Nun and Caleb son of Jephunneh, from among those who 
had scouted the land, tore their garments. 

7 They addressed the entire Israelite community as follows: “The land we 
traversed for the purpose of scouting it—that land is exceedingly bountiful! 

8 “Surely YHWH is well disposed toward us; he will enable us to enter this 
land, and will grant it to us—a land flowing with milk and sap. 

9 “As for you—do not rebel against YHWH! You must have no fear of the 
people of the land, for they are prey for us! Their Protector has abandoned 
them, and YHWH is on our side. Have no fear of them!” 
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10 The entire community was threatening to stone them, when the glorious 
presence of YHWH appeared at the Tent of Meeting, before the entire Israel¬ 
ite people. 

11 YHWH said to Moses: How long will this people continue to reject me? 
How long will they refuse to place their trust in me, in all of the signs I have 
performed in their midst? 

12 I will afflict them with pestilence, and dispossess them, and then make 
you into a nation greater and more numerous than they. 

n But Moses replied to YHWH, “The Egyptians will learn of this, for you 
brought this people out of their midst by your power. 

14 “Now, they will learn of this, and relate it to the inhabitants of this land. 
They, in turn, have heard how you, O YHWH, appear to them in plain view, 
while your cloud remains above them; how you march in advance of them, 
within a pillar of cloud by day, and within a pillar of fire by night. 

15 “If you should put this people to death, to the last person, the nations 
who have heard of your renown would then say, 

16 “ it was because YHWH lacked the capacity to bring this people to the 
land he had promised them that he slaughtered them in the wilderness!’ 

17 “Now, then, let my LORD’s forbearance be great, as you, yourself, have 
declared, in the following words: 

18 “ ‘YHWH is long-tempered, and shows great kindness. He forgives iniq¬ 
uity and disloyalty, but will not grant full exoneration. Rather, he reserves the 
punishment due the fathers for their children; for the third and for the fourth 
generations!’ 

19 “Pardon, I beseech you, the iniquity of this people, commensurate with 
your great kindness; just as you have pardoned this people from Egypt until 
now.” 

20 YHWH responded: I grant forgiveness, in accordance with your word. 

21 But, as I live, and just as my glorious presence expands to fill the entire 
earth— 

22 just so, none of these men who now see my glorious presence, and [who 
saw] my wondrous signs that I performed in Egypt and in the wilderness, and 
yet challenged me [at least] ten times, refusing to heed me, 

25 will ever see the land I promised to their ancestors. All who would reject 
me shall never see it! 

24 Except for my servant, Caleb, because he was possessed of a different 
spirit and remained committed to me. Him will I bring to the land he has 
already entered, and his descendants will conquer it. 

25 Now, as the Amalekites and Canaanites inhabit the valley, redirect your 
march into the wilderness tomorrow, on the way to the Sea of Reeds. 

26 YHWH spoke to Moses and Aaron as follows: 

27 How long will this evil community persist in their agitation against me? 
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The protests of the Israelite people, which they continually inveigh against 
me, I have heard. 

28 Say to them: As I live, says YHWH, precisely what I have heard you wish 
for, I will grant you! 

29 Your corpses shall fall in this very wilderness, all of your numbered divi¬ 
sions, twenty years of age and above, who have agitated against me. 

30 You will never enter the land where I swore I would settle you, except for 
Caleb son of Jephunneh, and Joshua son of Nun. 

31 But as for your small children, who, you predicted, would be taken as 
spoils, these will I, indeed, allow to enter, and they will experience the land 
that you have disparaged. 

32 But your own corpses will fall in this wilderness! 

33 And your [grown] children will roam about in this wilderness for forty 
years, bearing the punishment for your faithlessness, until your own corpses 
decompose in the wilderness. 

34 In proportion to the number of days you scouted the land, for each day a 
year, you shall bear the punishment for your iniquities; for forty years, so that 
you may know what the denial of me entails! 

35 1, YHWH, have spoken, and this I shall surely do to this evil community 
who conspire against me. In this very wilderness they shall meet their end, 
and here they shall die! 

36 (And the men whom Moses had dispatched to scout the land, and who 
returned to incite the entire community against him, presenting a discrediting 
report of the land— 

37 these men who presented a discrediting report of the land actually died in 
a plague, in the presence of YHWH. 

38 Only Joshua son of Nun and Caleb son of Jephunneh survived, of those 
men who went to scout the land.) 

39 When Moses communicated these words to the entire Israelite people, 
the people mourned deeply. 

40 They arose early on the morrow and climbed toward the summit of the 
mountain range, proclaiming, “We are ready to invade the place designated 
by YHWH. We have been remiss!” 

41 But Moses warned, “Why are you countermanding YHWH's directive? 
Such a course will not succeed! 

42 “Do not invade, because YHWH is not present in your midst. Or else you 
will be repulsed by your enemies! 

43 “For the Amalekites will confront you there, and you will fall by the 
sword! Because you have deserted YHWH, he will no longer be at your side.” 

^Nevertheless, they surged ahead, attempting to climb to the summit of 
the mountain range; but neither the Ark of YHWH's Covenant, nor Moses 
himself, budged from within the encampment. 
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45 The Amalekites and the Canaanites, who inhabited the mountains, swept 
down and pounded them to pieces all the way to Hormah. 

15 'The LORD spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Speak to the Israelite people, and say to them: When you arrive at the 
land of your settlement, which I am granting to you, 

3 and perform a sacrifice by fire to YHWH, consisting of a burnt offering or 
a sacred feast, for the purpose of setting aside a votive, or as a voluntary 
offering, or on the occasion of your festivals—producing a pleasing aroma for 
YHWH, from the herd or from the flocks— 

4 the one making his offering to YHWH shall present a grain offering 
consisting of a one-tenth measure of semolina flour, mixed with one-fourth of 
a hin of oil; 

5 also wine for the libation, in the amount of one-fourth of a hin. [These] 
you shall perform in addition to the burnt offering, or for the sacred feast, for 
each head of sheep. 

6 Or in the case of a ram, you shall perform a grain offering consisting of 
two one-tenth measures of semolina flour, mixed with one-third of a hin of 
oil; 

7 also wine for the libation in the amount of one-third of a hin. These you 
shall present, [producing] a pleasing aroma for YHWH. 

8 In the event you perform a burnt offering or a sacred feast, consisting of a 
head of large cattle, for the purpose of setting aside a votive, or as a sacred gift 
of greeting to YHWH, 

9 you must present, together with the head of large cattle, a grain offering, 
consisting of three one-tenth measures of semolina flour, mixed with one-half 
of a hin of oil; 

10 also wine for the libation, in the amount of one-half of a hin } to produce a 
pleasing aroma for YHWH. 

"The same shall be performed for each ox and for each ram, or other head 
of small cattle, sheep, or goats. 

"For as many as you perform, so shall you do for each one, corresponding 
to their number. 

"Every native-born citizen of the land shall perform these [rites] in this 
way, when presenting an offering by fire, to produce a pleasant aroma for 
YHWH. 

"When an alien who resides among you, or anyone else who may be among 
you at any time in the future, wishes to perform a sacrifice by fire, producing a 
pleasing aroma for YHWH, he shall perform [it] just as you perform [it]. 

"For the congregation [as a whole] there is only one statute, for you as well 
as for the resident alien; an everlasting statute throughout your generations. It 
shall [always] be the same for the alien as it is for you, in the presence of 
YHWH. 
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,6 There shall be only one prescription and rule applying both to you and to 
the alien who lives among you. 

17 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

18 Speak to the Israelite people, and say to them: When you enter the land 
to which I am bringing you, 

19 and partake of the food of the land, you shall collect a donation for 
YHWH. 

20 The first product of your bread-baking utensils you shall collect as a 
donation, collecting it just as you do the donation from the threshing floor. 

2 'You must prepare a donation to YHWH from the first product of your 
baking utensils, throughout your generations. 

22 In the event you inadvertently fail to perform all of these command¬ 
ments, which YHWH communicated to Moses, 

23 including all that YHWH commanded you through Moses from the day 
that YHWH first issued commandments, and forward, throughout your gen¬ 
erations: 

24 If an offense was inadvertently committed without the awareness of the 
community, the entire community must offer the sacrifice of one bull from 
the herd as a burnt offering, producing a pleasing aroma for YHWH, with its 
accompanying grain offering and libation, according to the rule; also one he- 
goat as a sin offering. 

25 The priest shall perform rites of expiation for the entire Israelite commu¬ 
nity, and they shall be pardoned. For it was, after all, an inadvertent offense, 
and they have duly presented their offering, a sacrifice by fire to YHWH, as 
well as their sin offering to YHWH consequent to their inadvertent offense. 

26 Pardon shall therefore be granted to the entire community of the Israelite 
people, as well as the alien residing among them, for the offense was commit¬ 
ted by the entire people inadvertently. 

27 If an individual commits an offense inadvertently, that person must offer 
a yearling she-goat as a sin offering. 

28 The priest shall perform rites of expiation for that person who commits 
an inadvertent offense (because that person offended only inadvertently), in 
the presence of YHWH, securing expiation for him so that he may be 
pardoned. 

2 9 As regards both the permanent resident of the land from among the 
Israelites and the alien residing among them, there shall be one prescription 
for all of you, for one who acts inadvertently. 

?0 But the person who acts defiantly, either permanent resident of the land 
or alien, is maligning YHWH. That person must be cut off from among his 
people. 

51 For he has shown disrespect for the word of YHWH and has transgressed 
his commandment. That person must surely be cut off and bear the punish¬ 
ment for his iniquity. 
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52 While the Israelites were in the wilderness, they found a man gathering 
wood on the Sabbath. 

53 Those who discovered him gathering wood brought him before Moses and 
Aaron, and before the entire community. 

34 They placed him under guard, for it had not yet been specified what was 
to be done with him. 

3 s YHWH said to Moses: That man must be put to death! The entire com¬ 
munity must stone him to death outside the encampment. 

36 So the entire community took him outside the encampment and stoned 
him to death, just as YHWH had commanded Moses. 

3 7 YHWH addressed Moses as follows: 

38 Speak to the Israelite people and say to them that when they fashion 
fringes for themselves on the corners of their garments throughout their gen¬ 
erations, they must join a cord of blue cloth to the fringe, at each corner. 

59 It (= the cord) shall serve you as a fringe, and when you see it, you will be 
reminded of all of YHWH’s commandments and perform them. Then you 
will not be drawn after your heart and your eyes, which you follow so faith¬ 
lessly! 

40 You must remember to perform all of my commandments and thereby be 
consecrated to your God. 

41 1 am YHWH, your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
thereby becoming your God. I am YHWH, your God. 

16 1 Korah son of Izhar, son of Kohath, son of Levi, took counsel, along with 
Dathan and Abiram, and On son of Peleth, all Reubenites. 

2 They confronted Moses, accompanied by 250 personages from among the 
Israelites; chieftains of the community, those called in the assembly, men of 
renown. 

3 They rallied en masse against Moses and Aaron, and charged them, “You 
seek too much! The community in its entirety is sanctified, for YHWH is 
present in their midst. Why, then, do you exalt yourselves over YHWH’s 
congregation?” 

4 When Moses heard this, he fell prostrate. 

5 He addressed Korah and his entire faction as follows: “In the morning 
YHWH will make known who is consecrated to him, and will declare [him] 
his intimate. He will declare as his intimate the one whom he chooses. 

6 “Do the following: Provide yourselves with firepans, Korah and his entire 
faction. 

7 “Place hot coals in them, and put incense over them when you stand in 
the presence of YHWH tomorrow. The person whom YHWH chooses—he is 
the sacred one! It is you who seek too much, you Levites!” 

8 Then Moses said to Korah, “Pay attention, you Levites! 
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9< ‘Is it of so little importance to you that the God of Israel has distin¬ 
guished you from the community of Israel by declaring you his intimates? He 
has assigned you to the maintenance of the Tabernacle of YHWH, to stand in 
attendance before the community to serve them. 

10 “He has declared you and all your Levite kinsmen his intimates. Do you 
seek priestly status as well? 

11 “In truth, it is against YHWH that you and your entire faction are con¬ 
spiring! As for Aaron—what has he done that you incite grievances against 
him?" 

12 Moses sent word to summon Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, but they 
replied, “We refuse to appear! 

13 “Haven’t you done enough harm by leading us out of a land flowing with 
milk and sap, only to bring about our death in the wilderness, that you also 
persist in lording over us? 

14 “You have not even brought us to a land flowing with milk and sap, or 
granted us fields and vineyards as our estate. Do you intend to gouge out the 
eyes of those men? We refuse to appear!" 

15 Moses became exceedingly angered and addressed YHWH: “Do not ac¬ 
cept their offering! I have never misappropriated the mule of a single one of 
them, nor have I ever harmed one of them!” 

16 Then Moses said to Korah, “You and your entire faction be present before 
YHWH; you and they, along with Aaron, tomorrow! 

17 “Let each person bring along his firepan and place incense over [the 
coals] and offer it in the presence of YHWH; each person with his own 
firepan, 250 firepans, in addition to you and Aaron, each with his firepan." 

18 So each person took his firepan, they put coals in them, and they placed 
incense over them, and stood at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting, along¬ 
side Moses and Aaron. 

19 Korah then rallied his entire faction against them, at the entrance to the 
Tent of Meeting. The presence of YHWH appeared in view of the entire 
community. 

20 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 'Break away from this evil faction that I may annihilate them instantly! 

22 They fell prostrate, exclaiming, “Lord, God of the spirits of all flesh! 
When only one person has offended, will you become enraged at the entire 
community?” 

2 3 YHWH addressed Moses, saying: 

24 Speak to the community as follows: “Withdraw from the area around the 
residence of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram!" 

25 Moses then went over to Dathan and Abiram, and the elders of Israel 
followed him. 

26 He addressed the assemblage as follows: 
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“Move away from the tents of these wicked men and have no contact with 
anyone aligned with them, lest you, too, be terminated because of all their 
offenses!" 

27 So they withdrew from the area around the residence of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, as Dathan and Abiram were standing outside the entrances of 
their tents, along with their wives, their grown children, and their infants. 

28 Then Moses spoke: “By this shall you know that it is YHWH who has sent 
me to carry out these actions; that they are not of my own devising. 

29 “If these persons die in the manner usual for all human beings, if the fate 
of all mankind befalls them, then it is not YHWH who has sent me. 

?0 “But if YHWH creates a [special] creation and the earth opens its mouth 
and swallows them up, as well as all aligned with them; so that they descend 
live into Sheol—then you must acknowledge that these persons have rejected 
YHWH." 

3 ’Just as he finished speaking these words, the earth beneath them split 
open. 

32 The earth opened its mouth and swallowed them up, and their families, 
and all personnel who belonged to Korah, and their possessions. 

33 They, and all associated with them, descended live into Sheol. The earth 
closed over them, so that they vanished from the midst of the congregation. 

34 A11 Israelites who were in their proximity fled at the sound of their [cries], 
for they said, “The earth may swallow us, too!” 

?5 A fire issued forth from YHWH and consumed the 250 men, the offerers 
of the incense. 

17 ’YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Order Eleazar son of Aaron the priest to remove the firepans from the 
remains of the fire and to scatter the incense away, for they have [both] 
become holy— 

3 the firepans of those persons whose sinfulness cost them their lives. Let 
them be hammered into sheets as plating for the altar. Once having been 
offered in the presence of YHWH they had become holy. Let them serve as a 
sign to the Israelite people. 

4 So Eleazar the priest took the copper firepans offered by those who per¬ 
ished in flame, and they were hammered into plating for the altar; 

5 < as YHWH had commanded him through Moses. > This was a reminder 
to the Israelite people to ensure that no outsider, one not of the seed of 
Aaron, would ever approach, bearing incense, into the presence of YHWH, or 
behave in the manner of Korah and his faction. 

6 On the morrow, the entire community of Israelites protested to Moses 
and Aaron, saying, “You have brought death upon the people of YHWH!” 

7 As the community rallied en masse against Moses and Aaron, they turned 
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toward the Tent of Meeting, and behold! The cloud had enveloped it! The 
glorious presence of YHWH had appeared. 

8 Then Moses approached the Tent of Meeting. 

9 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

10 Withdraw from the midst of the community and I will annihilate them 
instantly! They fell prostrate. 

1 thereupon Moses instructed Aaron, “Take one firepan and put hot coals 
from the altar in it, and add incense. Quickly carry it over to the community 
and perform a rite of expiation over them. For the fuming rage has issued 
from the presence of YHWH; the plague has begun!" 

12 Aaron took what Moses had instructed. He ran into the midst of the 
congregation, and behold! The plague had begun among the people. He pre¬ 
pared the incense and performed a rite of expiation over the people. 

13 He stood between the dead and the living, and the plague was_contained. 

14 The number of those who died in the plague was 14,700,-not counting 
those who perished in the Korah incident. 

15 Aaron returned to Moses at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. The 
plague had been contained. 

16 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

17 Speak to the Israelite people. Collect from them one rod apiece from each 
patriarchal house, from all of the chieftains, for their patriarchal houses; 
twelve staffs. Write the name of each person on his rod. 

18 And the name of Aaron you shall write on the rod of Levi, for there is also 
to be one rod for the head of their patriarchal house. 

19 Place them inside the Tent of Meeting, in front of the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, where I customarily meet with you. 

2() The man whom 1 select—his rod shall sprout, and I will then be relieved 
of the grievances of the Israelites that they incite against you! 

21 Moses spoke to the Israelite people, and all of their chieftains delivered to 
him one rod for each chieftain, for their patriarchal houses, twelve rods. The 
rod of Aaron is [to be placed] among their rods. 

22 Moses placed the rods in the presence of YHWH, inside the Tent of the 
Covenant. 

23 It happened on the morrow that when Moses arrived at the Tent of the 
Covenant—lo and behold! The rod of Aaron, of the house of Levi, had 
sprouted. It gave forth sprouts, produced blossoms, and bore almonds. 

24 Moses brought out all of the rods from the presence of YHWH before the 
entire Israelite people. Each person identified and retrieved his own rod. 

25 YHWH then spoke to Moses: Replace Aaron’s rod in front of the Ark of 
the Covenant for safe keeping, as a [warning] sign to rebellious persons; so 
that their protestations against me may cease, and they will not die. 

26 Moses did as YHWH commanded him; so he did. 
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27 The Israelite people then addressed themselves to Moses as follows: “We 
are about to perish; we are all lost; we are all lost! 

28 “Every person who ever approaches the Tabernacle of YHWH will die! 
Will we ever cease perishing?” 

18 'YHWH said to Aaron: You, your sons and your patriarchal house with you 
shall incur [punishment] for defilement of the Sanctuary, just as you and your 
sons with you shall incur [punishment] for the defilement of your [own] 
priestly group. 

2 Dedicate as well your kinsmen with you, the tribe of Levi, your paternal 
tribe, that they may be associated with you and assist you and your sons with 
you in front of the Tent of the Covenant. 

^They shall be charged with caring for you, and with maintaining the 
overall Tent structure, but they may not have access to the vessels of the 
Shrine, or to the altar, lest both they and you meet with death! 

4 They shall be associated with you in maintaining the Tent of Meeting, in 
all tasks pertaining to the Tent structure. No alien shall encroach upon you, 

5 but you, yourselves, must undertake the maintenance of the Shrine and 
the altar, so that wrath may never again assail the Israelite people. 

fi I hereby select your kinsmen, the Levites, from among the Israelite people 
to be given in service to you. [They are] dedicated to YHWH, to perform the 
tasks that pertain to the Tent of Meeting. 

7 But you, and your sons with you, shall carefully fulfill the charge of your 
priesthood in all that pertains to the altar, and to what is located inside the 
pdroket screen. I will make of your priesthood a service of dedication, and any 
alien who intrudes shall be put to death. 

8 YHWH spoke to Aaron: I hereby grant to you control over my levied 
donations, including all of the sacred offerings of the Israelite people. To you 
and to your sons I grant them as a share, as a permanent entitlement. 

9 This is what you are to receive from the most sacred offerings, from the 
offerings by fire: all of their offerings, including all of their grain offerings and 
sin offerings, and guilt offerings that they must deliver to me as most sacred 
offerings—all this shall belong to you and your sons. 

10 You must eat this in the most sacred precincts. Every male shall partake of 
it; it shall be consecrated as yours. 

1 'This, too, shall be yours: the levied donations that comprise their gifts, as 
well as all of the presentation offerings of the Israelite people, to you have I 
granted them and to your sons and your daughters with you, as a permanent 
statutory allocation. Every pure person in your household may partake of it. 

12 All of the richest, new oil and all of the richest contents of wine and grain, 
their prime yield, which they [regularly] devote to YHWH—to you have I 
granted them. 

n The first yield of all that grows in their land, which they [regularly] convey 
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to YHWH, shall belong to you. Every pure person in your household may 
partake of it. 

14 Whatever has been proscribed on the part of Israelites shall be yours. 

15 The first issue of the womb of every living creature, which they [regularly] 
dedicate to YHWH, of human and beast, shall be yours. But you must pro¬ 
vide for the redemption of the first issue of humans, and redeem as well the 
firstlings of impure animals. 

16 You shall collect their redemption payments, on behalf of all over one 
month of age, in the equivalent of five shekels of silver, according to the 
shekel of the Sanctuary, which contains twenty grains. 

17 You may not, however, permit the redemption of the firstlings of oxen, or 
the firstlings of lambs, or the firstlings of goats. These are preconsecrated; 
their blood you must dash on the altar, and their fatty portions you must burn 
as an offering by fire, producing a pleasant aroma for YHWH. 

18 Their flesh shall be yours, like the breast of the presentation offering; like 
the right thigh—they shall belong to you. 

19 All of the sacred levied donations that the Israelite people raise for 
YHWH have I granted to you and to your sons and your daughters with you, 
as a permanent statutory allocation. It is like the permanent rule [requiring 
use] of salt in the presence of YHWH, for you and your descendants with you. 

20 YHWH said to Aaron: You will not be granted an estate in their land, nor 
any territory among them. I represent your territory and the estate you are 
granted among the Israelite people. 

21 To the Levites I have awarded every tithe in Israel, in lieu of a land grant; 
as exchange for the tasks they will be performing by attending to the Tent of 
Meeting. 

22 This is so that Israelite persons will no longer encroach upon the Tent of 
Meeting, thereby incurring the penalty of dying. 

23 It is the Levites who shall perform the tasks pertaining to the Tent of 
Meeting, and they shall bear any punishment for their neglect. It (= the tithe) 
is a permanent statutory allocation throughout your generations. But they 
(= the Levites) will not receive a land grant among the Israelite people. 

24 For I have given to the Levites, in lieu of a granted estate, the tithes of the 
Israelite people, which they collect for YHWH as levied donations. Conse¬ 
quently, I have informed them that they will not receive a land grant among 
the Israelite people. 

25 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

26 You shall address the Levites and say to them, "When you collect from 
the Israelite people the tithe that I have given to you in lieu of your land 
grant, you shall withhold from it as the levied donation for YHWH a tenth of 
the tithe. 

27 Your levied donation will count for you the same as grain from the 
threshing floor and ripe fruit from the vat. 
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28 “In this way you shall withhold the levied donations for YHWH from all 
of your tithes, which you collect from the Israelite people. Out of that you 
shall remit the levied donation for YHWH to Aaron, the priest. 

29 “From all gifts conveyed to you, you shall withhold the entire levied dona¬ 
tion for YHWH; from all of its richest contents—the consecrated portion of 
it. 

30 You shall say to them, “When you have withheld [an amount] from its 
richest contents, it shall count for the Levites the same as the yield from the 
threshing floor and the yield from the vat. 

3 '“You may then partake of it (= the tithe) anywhere, you and your house¬ 
hold. For it is compensation to you, in exchange for performance of your tasks 
relevant to the Tent of Meeting. 

32 “By withholding its richest contents from it, you will avoid bearing pun¬ 
ishment over it, and will not cause the defilement of the sacred offerings of 
the Israelite people and thereby meet with death.” 

19 'YHWH addressed Moses and Aaron as follows: 

2 This is the statute of the prescribed instruction that YHWH has or¬ 
dained, as follows: Order the Israelite people to provide to you a red cow, 
physically perfect and without blemish, one that has never borne a yoke. 

3 Deliver it to Eleazar, the priest, and let it be taken outside the encamp¬ 
ment and slaughtered in his presence. 

4 Eleazar, the priest, shall take some of its blood on his finger and sprinkle 
[it] seven times in the direction of the Tent of Meeting. 

5 The cow shall then be burned in his presence; its hide, meat, and blood 
shall be burned, together with its dung. 

6 The priest shall take cedar wood, hyssop, and crimson cloth, and cast 
them into the fire where the cow is being burned. 

7 The priest must then launder his clothing and bathe his body in water, 
after which he may reenter the encampment. He remains impure until eve- 
ning. 

8 The person who burned [the cow] must likewise launder his clothing in 
water, and bathe his body in water. He remains impure until evening. 

9 A pure person shall gather up the ashes of the cow and deposit them in a 
pure place. This shall be conserved by the community of the Israelite people 
as water of lustration; it is a sin-offering. 

10 The person who gathers up the ashes of the cow shall launder his cloth¬ 
ing. He remains impure until evening. This shall be a permanent statute for 
the Israelite people, as well as for the alien who resides among them. 

"Whoever had contact with the corpse of any human being shall be 
deemed impure for seven days. 

12 He must purify himself with [the ashes] on the third day and on the 
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seventh day, and then shall become pure. Should he fail to purify himself on 
the third day and on the seventh day, he shall not be deemed pure. 

n One who had contact with a corpse belonging to any human being who 
had died, but failed to purify himself, has defiled the Tabernacle of YHWH. 
That person shall be cut off from Israel, because water of lustration was not 
dashed on him. He remains impure; his impurity endures within him. 

14 This is the prescribed instruction: in the event that a person dies inside a 
tent, everyone who enters that tent and everyone found inside that tent be¬ 
comes impure for seven days. 

15 Every open vessel that does not have a lid fastened around it becomes 
impure. 

I6 Anyone having contact, in the open field, with a slain human body, or a 
corpse, or a human bone, or a grave, becomes impure for seven days. 

,7 Some of the “dust” of the burned sin-offering shall be used for the im¬ 
pure person, and living water shall be poured over it, into a vessel. 

18 A pure person shall then take hyssop and dip it into the water, and 
sprinkle it on the tent, and on the persons who were there, and on the one 
who had contact with the bone, or the slain body, or the corpse, or the grave. 

19 The pure person shall perform the sprinkling over the impure person on 
the third day, and on the seventh day, finally removing the impurity on the 
seventh day. He must then launder his clothing and bathe in water, and at 
eventide he is restored to purity. 

20 But any person who becomes impure, but fails to purify himself—that 
person shall be cut off from the midst of the congregation, for it is the 
Sanctuary of YHWH that he has defiled. Water of lustration was not dashed 
on him: he remains impure. 

21 This shall be a permanent statute for you. The person who sprinkled the 
lustration water must launder his clothing: and anyone who had contact with 
the water of lustration remains impure until evening. 

22 Anything that the impure person touches is rendered impure, and a per¬ 
son who [in turn] touches [such objects] remains impure until evening. 

20 *The Israelite people, the entire community, arrived at the Wilderness of 
Zin in the first month, and the people were residing at Kadesh. Miriam died 
there, and was buried there. 

2 There was no water for the community, and they assembled en masse 
against Moses and against Aaron. 

^The people quarreled with Moses, expressing themselves as follows: “Had 
we only expired when our kinsmen expired in the presence of YHWH! 

4 “Why did you bring the congregation of YHWH to this wilderness to die 
here, we and our livestock? 

5 And why did you take us up from Egypt to bring us to this awful place; 
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not a place of seed, or fig trees, or vines, or pomegranates, and with no water 
to drink?” 

6 Moses and Aaron withdrew from the advance of the congregation to the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting, and they fell on their faces. The glorious 
presence of YHWH appeared to them. 

7 YHWH addressed Moses as follows: 

8 Take the staff and assemble the community, you and Aaron, your brother. 
Both of you speak to the rock in sight of them, and it will produce its water. 
You shall extract water for them from the rock, and provide water for the 
community and their livestock. 

9 Moses took the staff from the presence of YHWH as he had commanded 
him. 

10 Moses and Aaron assembled the congregation in front of the rock. He 
said to them: "Take heed, then, O rebellious ones! Shall we from this rock 
actually extract water for you?” 

1 thereupon Moses raised his arm and hit the rock with his staff twice. 
Abundant water gushed forth, and the community and its livestock drank. 

12 But YHWH said to Moses and to Aaron: Because you did not place your 
trust in me, which would have affirmed my sanctity in the sight of the Israel¬ 
ite people—for that reason you shall not bring this congregation to the land 
that I have granted to them. 

n Those are the Waters of Meribah, where the Israelite people quarreled 
with YHWH, and through which his sanctity was affirmed. 

14 Moses dispatched messengers from Kadesh to the king of Edom. Thus 
says your brother, Israel: “You are surely aware of all of the distress that has 
overtaken us. 

15 “Our ancestors descended to Egypt, and we resided in Egypt for many 
years, but the Egyptians dealt harshly with us and with our ancestors. 

16 “We cried out to YHWH, who heard our voice. He sent an angel who 
brought us out of Egypt, and now we are in Kadesh, a town bordering on your 
territory. 

17 “May we traverse your land? We will not pass through fields or vineyards, 
nor will we drink well water. We will travel on the King’s Highway, without 
turning to the right or to the left, until we have traversed your territory.” 

18 But Edom said to him, “You shall not pass through me, lest I come out to 
meet you with the sword!” 

19 The Israelite people said to him, “We will make our way up the highway, 
and should we drink of your waters, I or my livestock, I will remit their cost. 
Only make no issue of it; let me traverse on foot.” 

20 But he said, “You shall not pass through!” Then Edom came out to 
confront him with a large fighting force and with a powerful arm. 

21 Edom refused to allow the Israelites to pass through his territory, and 
Israel turned away from him. 
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22 They marched from Kadesh, and the Israelite people, the entire commu¬ 
nity, arrived at Hor Hahar. 

25 YHWH said to Moses and to Aaron at Hor Hahar, on the Edomite bor¬ 
der, as follows: 

24 Let Aaron be taken away to his kin, for he shall not enter the land that I 
have granted to the Israelite people, because [the two of] you disobeyed my 
command at the Waters of Meribah. 

25 Take Aaron and Eleazar, his son, and bring them up to Hor Hahar. 

26 Divest Aaron of his garments, and clothe Eleazar, his son, with them, and 
let Aaron be taken away, and let him die there. 

27 Moses did as YHWH had commanded him. They ascended Hor Hahar in 
sight of the entire community. 

28 Moses divested Aaron of his garments and clothed his son, Eleazar, with 
them. Then Aaron died there, atop Hor Hahar. Moses and Eleazar came down 
from the mountain. 

29 The entire community saw that Aaron had expired, and they mourned 
Aaron for thirty days, the entire household of Israel. 
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Introduction to the Book 

of Numbers 

♦ 


A. The Casting of the Wilderness Period 

Go, proclaim to Jerusalem: YHWH has spoken as follows: 

I account to your favor 

The devotion of your youth, 

Your love as a bride; 

That you followed me through the wilderness, 

Through a land unsown. (Jer 2:2) 

YHWH has spoken as follows: 

He found favor in the wilderness, 

A people who escaped the sword; 

Israel, en route to his secure place. 

YHWH appeared to me from afar: 

“I love you with an eternal love; 

Therefore, I show you continuous devotion.” (Jer 31:2-3) 

The prophet Jeremiah, ever a fiery castigator of Israel’s past sins, could 
nevertheless find an occasional good word for his flock. He reasoned that 
Israel must have been devoted to God at some time in the past so as to have 
been the recipient of his hesed. Before the conquest and settlement of Canaan 
Israel had, indeed, acted toward God with hesed , and God would reward 
Israel’s devotion in kind, and in due time restore the exiles from Babylonia 
and from other lands. 

Such positive resonances of Israel’s wilderness experience contrast not 
only with Jeremiah's normally critical posture, but with a great part of biblical 
tradition. More often than not, Israel’s conduct during its formative period as 
a nation served as a paradigm of religious infidelity, callous ingratitude, and 
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blindness to the dramatic demonstrations of God’s providence. In fact, the 
Exodus generation is held up as a masal , an object lesson to future Israelites: 

Give ear, my people, to my teachings, 

Bend your ear to my utterances. 

I will expound a theme, 

Hold forth on the lessons of the past; 

Things we have heard and known, 

That our fathers have told us. 

We will not withhold them from our children, 

Telling the coming generation 
The praises of YHWH and his might, 

And the wonders he performed. 

He established covenant law in Jacob, 

Implanted teachings in Israel; 

Charging our fathers 

To make them known to their children. 

That a future generation might know 
—children yet to be born— 

And in turn tell their children; 

That they might put their confidence in God, 

And not forget God’s great deeds, 

But observe his commandments. 

May they not be like their fathers, 

A wayward and defiant generation; 

A generation whose heart was inconstant, 

Whose spirit was not true to God. (Ps 78:lb-8) 

In a significant way, the literary function of Numbers as part of Torah 
literature is to assure that future generations realize how certain habitual 
shortcomings have complicated Israel’s relationship with God, ever since that 
relationship was initiated after the Exodus from Egypt. From the start, the 
Israelites exhibited a lack of confidence in God’s power to accomplish what he 
had promised—to establish his people, Israel, in the land of Canaan. The 
inconstancy of the Israelites expressed itself in various ways: in nostalgia for 
the dependency of Egypt, in an unwillingness to endure current hardships in 
pursuit of future security, in chronic rebellions against the divinely designated 
leadership of Moses, in fear of the Canaanites, and in a seemingly irrepressible 
attraction to paganism. 

After the Exodus, such behavior had evoked wrathful reactions from God, 
whose patience was sustained only through Moses’ appeals to his good name, 
to his covenant promises, and to his attribute of compassion. For his part, 
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God ultimately kept his promise, delaying the conquest of Canaan but not 
voiding his covenant with Israel. God continued to feed his people in the 
wilderness and to provide for their life-sustaining needs, pinning his hopes on 
the next generation of Israelites to accomplish the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan. That second generation, though not immune to sinfulness, emerged 
as a formidable fighting force, a nation so powerful it had no need for allies. 
Israel was now blessed by YHWH and favored by him. 

The modern critical commentator would do well to take his cue from 
biblical literature itself. The main objective of the commentator is to identify 
and clarify the several agenda that inform the text of Numbers. This objective 
demands careful analysis, the pursuit of several lines of inquiry, both textual 
and contextual. A commentator must on the one hand probe the formulation, 
composition, and structure of Numbers; and, on the other, attempt to dis¬ 
cover what this book says about the wilderness period. The pursuit of these 
objectives requires source-critical study in historical perspective of the several 
documents that comprise the book of Numbers. Only in this way can one 
hope to identify the various ancient Israelites for whom this composite book 
of the Torah speaks. 


1. The Names of Numbers 

The talmudic name of Numbers is homes happequddim 'the “fifth’' of the 
census totals,’ namely, that one of the five Torah books which records the 
census of Numbers 1-4, and the later census of Numbers 26 (see Mishna, 
Yoma ‘ 7:1; Menahot 4:3; and Babylonian Talmud, Sotah 36b). As a character¬ 
ization, the Hebrew name homes happequddim correlates with the Greek 
name Arithmoi and with Latin Numeri , from which we get “Numbers.” 

The mnemonic method of referring to a biblical book by a significant word 
in its opening verse has yielded less-known Wayyedabber 'He spoke’ (see Rashi 
to Exod 38:26 and to Mishna, Yoma 1 7:1) and better-known Bemidbar 'in the 
wilderness of—’. Curiously, the latter title also epitomizes the content of 
Numbers, which focuses on the wilderness period. In contrast, the talmudic, 
Greek, and Latin names capsulize the theme of Israel’s deployment and orga¬ 
nization in the wilderness, preparatory to conquering and settling Canaan. 


2. The Content of Numbers 

For purposes of publication it was decided to divide the Anchor Bible 
commentary on Numbers into two volumes: volume 1 will cover Numbers 
1—20, and volume 2 will cover Numbers 21-36. It was not a simple matter to 
determine the best point at which to conclude volume 1 of the commentary, 
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because of the complicated interaction of the documentary sources compris¬ 
ing Numbers. It seemed reasonable to program the break after Numbers 20, 
because at that point the Israelites had left Kadesh, or were about to do so, 
according to the chronology informing all of the literary sources. Numbers 21 
begins the documentation of the Israelite advance through Transjordan that 
eventually brought them to the Plains of Moab, across the Jordan from 
Jericho. 

In its textual makeup, Numbers is the most diverse of all Torah books. It 
includes historiographic narratives, collections of early Hebrew poetry, and 
extensive legal and ritual texts. In addition to its generic diversity, Numbers 
also exhibits a complex literary history. As a book of the Torah, it is held 
together in an intricate manner: a collection of relatively early Hebrew poetry 
and a limited body of collected historiography were greatly expanded by 
priestly writers, who radically recast the depictions of the wilderness period 
conveyed in them. 


3. The Presentation of Content: Documentary 
Sources Interacting 

The commentator must decide how best to present the content of Num¬ 
bers. Instead of offering a detailed outline of the book, chapter by chapter, it 
would be more fruitful to discuss what the major contributors to Numbers, 
the historiographers of the source JE, and the writers of P (= the Priestly 
source) sought, in accordance with their respective agenda, to communicate 
to succeeding generations. 

It is source analysis that holds the key to literary development. A word 
about the sources of Numbers is, therefore, required before we proceed far¬ 
ther. “JE” is the siglum given to a composite Torah document, primarily 
historiographic in substance and narrative in form. It is largely comprised of 
two earlier sources: J (= Jahwist), a Judean source, and E (= Elohist), a north¬ 
ern Israelite source. Both J and E go back to the ninth to eighth centuries 
b.c.e., perhaps even earlier (Gray 1971: xxiv-xxxix). 

Recently it has been suggested that a third source, representing biblical 
creativity in Transjordan, is to be identified in Numbers, primarily in the 
poetic sections of Numbers 21 and 23-24. These poems, part of an El reper¬ 
toire, relate to the experience of the Israelites in Transjordan and include the 
Balaam orations (Levine 1985b; 1991). I tentatively designate this Trans¬ 
jordanian archive T (= Transjordan) and regard it as a subsource of the E 
tradition. 

The materials available from J and E (+ T) were combined, edited, and 
elaborated by the JE writers, probably during the seventh century b.c.e., in 
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Judah. JE presents a fairly sequential historiography, running through Gene¬ 
sis, Exodus, and Numbers, though sizable gaps are noticeable in Numbers. 
(Leviticus is entirely of priestly authorship, and Deuteronomy represents a 
separate school of biblical writers.) 

At points, one can identify either J or E as the ultimate documentary 
source of a passage in Numbers, but we should normally be content to engage 
the composite source, JE, and to evaluate the materials it utilized. As regards 
the book of Numbers, the primary challenge is to explain how priestly writers 
recast the JE traditions and expanded upon them, thereby reconstructing the 
record of the wilderness period so as to focus on their central concerns. 

The diachronic perspective basic to source criticism, namely, the proposi¬ 
tion that in order to understand a Torah book we are required to disassemble 
and reassemble its sources in a chronological sequence, has been challenged 
in recent scholarship (Milgrom 1989: xii-xiii). It has been argued-that source 
criticism, even if accurate (and certainly if not), tells us relatively little of 
importance about what Numbers, or any Torah book, truly means. It is argued 
that a synchronic, structural analysis of the finished product—as some call it, 
a “holistic" engagement of the complete book—would be more enlightening. 
Numbers should stimulate source-critical study by virtue of its complex com¬ 
position, if for no other reason. Such analysis, if undertaken carefully, holds 
forth the promise of identifying significantly different perceptions of the wil¬ 
derness experience, perceptions that might be lost to us were we to study only 
the final product of the biblical process at the expense of the phases reflected 
in its literary development. 

A debate persists, even among the proponents of source criticism, regard¬ 
ing the Sitz-im-Leben of the priestly authors, their own historical situation as 
it is reflected in their characterization of the wilderness period. Some regard P 
as an essentially preexilic collection while others see it as a younger, later 
source, preceded historically by JE and D (= Deuteronomistic source). (Haran 
1981; Levine 1989b: xxv-xxx.) 

The textual limits of P aie not the principal issue in this debate. Biblical 
scholars can quite reliably identify a particular text as either priestly or of 
another provenance on the basis of language, terminology, and other fairly 
precise criteria. Such determinations do not, however, answer questions per¬ 
taining to the literary history of P (Levine 1982c). 

In the present commentary, the priestly content of Numbers (P) will be 
considered to be chronologically subsequent to the earlier, nonpriestly materi¬ 
als preserved in JE and the poetic selections of Numbers. This is not to imply 
that priestly writers did not utilize early materials in their writings, but only to 
emphasize the likelihood that, in their present form, priestly writings repre¬ 
sent a later stage in the development of Torah literature than does the JE 
corpus. The reasoning for this critical judgment can hardly be taken for 
granted, and will be argued extensively in sections D.l and E of the introduc- 
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tion. In anticipation of that discussion, the review of content will proceed 
here. 


4. The Beginning of the Wilderness Period 

As background to a source-critical discussion of Numbers, we should show 
how this method would work for Exod 15:22-40:38, those sections of Exodus 
which cover the earliest phase of the wilderness period. In Exodus we observe 
how a core of relatively early material, collected by the writers of JE, was 
elaborated by the priestly school. If all we possessed were the nonpriestly texts 
of Exodus, our perception of the beginning of the wilderness period could be 
summarized as follows. 

The Israelites crossed the Reed Sea (wherever it was) and entered the 
Wilderness of Shur, proceeding thence to southern Sinai where they en¬ 
camped at Rephidim. There the Israelites did battle with the Amalekites and 
were victorious, vowing eternal enmity against them. In the narratives, atten¬ 
tion is given to the complaints of the people and their challenges to Moses' 
leadership. God provided water and manna to sustain the people (Exodus 16- 
17). Moses' Midianite father-in-law, named Jethro, advised him on proper 
governance of the people, and Moses accordingly appointed officers of various 
ranks to assist him (Exodus 18). 

In the third month following the Exodus the Israelites experienced a dra¬ 
matic theophany at Mount Sinai that was formative to their way of life (Exo¬ 
dus 19). The Decalogue was proclaimed by God, followed by a brief law on 
proper worship (Exodus 20). Exodus 21-23 comprise the Book of the Cove¬ 
nant, a collection of early laws governing family and society, that includes a 
brief calendar of festivals. In its composition, the Book of the Covenant gen¬ 
erally resembles an ancient Near Eastern law code, with curses predicted for 
disobedience and rewards promised for the Israelites’ compliance with its 
provisions (Levine 1987a: 9-34). The Book of the Covenant is, in turn, fol¬ 
lowed by the record of a cultic covenant, enacted at Mount Sinai (Exod 24:1 — 
11 ). 

The sequence of events projected in the early historiography of Exodus is 
not entirely clear. It is likely that we have two versions of the sinaitic cove¬ 
nant. The accounts preserved in Exodus 19-20 relate that Moses, after receiv¬ 
ing the Tablets of the Covenant atop Mount Sinai, descended the mountain 
and conveyed them to the people. In contrast, the E tradition expressed in 
Exodus 32-34 resumes the cultic theme of Exod 24:1-11: Moses had, indeed, 
ascended the mountain to receive God’s law, but had failed to return at the 
expected time, generating anxiety among the people. 

This is the situation as Exodus 32 opens. Upon descending the mountain 
and seeing the Israelites engaged in pagan worship at the foot of the moun- 
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tain, sacrificing to the golden bull-calf, Moses smashed the Tablets. This act 
required him to ascend a second time in order to secure their replacement. So 
it seems that the events of Exodus 19-20 are replayed in another version, 
consisting of Exod 24:1-11 and chaps. 32-34. In Exodus 32-34 we read of 
God’s wrath and of Moses’ intercession. God reaffirmed the selection of 
Moses as leader of the people of Israel and restated his intention to grant the 
Israelite people the land of Canaan. There is also reference to an oraculum, 
called 1 ohel m&ed 'the Tent of Meeting’, where God spoke with Moses. It was 
located outside the encampment. 

How did the priestly writers of Exodus modulate these earlier traditions 
about the beginning of the wilderness period? We begin with Exodus 15-17, 
where priestly writers amplified complaints voiced by the people as they en¬ 
tered the Sinai peninsula. The priestly writers introduced the theme of the 
Sabbath into the manna narrative. We are informed that gathering manna on 
the Sabbath was prohibited and that a double portion of manna was provided 
on the previous day so as to avoid the violation of Sabbath law. As was their 
custom, the Israelites disobeyed the instructions given them regarding the 
Sabbath and were accordingly punished. Here and there the priestly writers 
also added captions that fixed the dates and places of important events. 

Beginning in Exod 24:12 and continuing throughout the remainder of 
Exodus, with an interruption in Exodus 32-34, the priestly school introduced 
materials intended to link its agenda to the impressive existing records of the 
Sinai theophany. The oraculum narrative of Exod 33:7-11 is anticipated in 
the detailed prescriptions of the priestly Tabernacle, which housed the Ark, 
and where sacrifices were to be offered by the Aaronide priests (Exod 24:12- 
31:18, restated in chaps. 35-40). The priestly writers wanted the reader to 
know that when Moses ascended the mountain, he was shown the actual plan 
of the Tabernacle and was commanded to build the cult complex to its speci¬ 
fications (Exod 25:40, 26:30). It is as if the priestly writers had applied to their 
own creative efforts the well-known dictum of Rabbi Ishmael, cited in the 
Mekhilta on Exod 21:1: “And these are the norms —These add to the preced¬ 
ing. Just as the preceding were given from Sinai, so are the following given 
from Sinai’’ (Lauterbach 1976: 1). Not only did Moses receive the Decalogue 
and the Book of the Covenant, as well as further laws and commandments, at 
Sinai, he was also shown the specifications of the Tabernacle and all of its 
vessels, the design of an earthly residence for the God of Israel. In the priestly 
view, initiation of proper worship and the ordaining of complete Sabbath 
observance in the days of Moses, pursuant to instructions communicated to 
him directly by God, were subjects surely to be included in the Torah’s record 
of that momentous time. 

What the priestly writers did in treating the texts available to them in 
what was to become the book of Exodus is instructive for an understanding of 
what these same priestly writers and their successors accomplished in Num- 
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bers. But whereas in Exodus the input of the priestly school was joined to a 
more imposing structure of nonpriestly narratives and codes of law, the core 
of JE materials in Numbers was less dominant, and less definitive at the start. 
As a result, the work of the priestly school in Numbers had the effect of 
altering the character of the entire book. 


5. The Contribution of JE to Numbers: An Earlier 
Historiography 


We first encounter JE material in Num 10:29-12:16. The Israelites are in 
southern Sinai, near the mountain of God, where we left them in Exodus 34. 
The reference to Hazeroth in Num 11:35 makes this location fairly certain. 
Moses is conferring with his Midianite father-in-law, here named Hobab. 
After some persuasion, Hobab most probably decided to join company with 
the Israelites and, at least implicitly, was promised a share in the Promised 
Land as a reward for his friendship. This passage recalls Exodus 18, in that it 
further emphasizes an early friendly relationship with the Midianites. The 
Israelites begin their march, with the Ark preceding them in battle (Num 
10:29-36). 

Numbers 11 recounts the problems faced by Moses in his role as leader of 
the Israelites, a recurrent theme in Torah literature. In scenes reminiscent of 
Exodus 16-18, we read that God provided food in the wilderness, but the 
people complained that it was unsatisfying. Moses was instructed to appoint a 
council of seventy elders to assist him in the governance of a rebellious and 
unruly people. In Numbers 11-12 we also find further endorsement of Moses’ 
unique status as a charismatic prophet. This theme is introduced in connec¬ 
tion with the appointment of the seventy elders and against the background 
of a family dispute involving Miriam and Aaron, who had been critical of 
Moses. Miriam was punished for raising her voice against Moses, and her 
punishment dramatized the inviolability of Moses’ person. 

JE material next appears in Numbers 13-14. These two chapters present 
difficult redactional problems resulting from the interaction of JE and P in 
their formation. Such problems are pivotal for the overall historiographic in¬ 
terpretation of Numbers. For this reason it will be necessary to digress in order 
to clarify the interaction of JE and P in these two chapters. As best we can 
reconstruct the JE narratives within Numbers 13-14, they relate that Moses 
dispatched a group of tribal leaders to reconnoiter southern Canaan up to the 
Hebron area in the Judean hill country. The delegation included Caleb, who 
is affiliated with the tribe of Judah in certain biblical traditions. The state¬ 
ment in Num 13:21 that extends the scope of the mission to the northern 
border of Canaan is generally recognized as a priestly interpolation. 
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The spies, as they are usually called, brought back a discouraging report to 
Moses. They were unanimous in praising the productivity of Canaan but, with 
the exception of Caleb, they expressed fear of the Canaanite forces and anxi¬ 
ety over the impregnability of their fortified towns. They doubted the capacity 
of the Israelites to mount a successful invasion. Such negativism was inter¬ 
preted as a lack of confidence in God’s power, and it evoked his wrath. God 
vowed that none of those who currently doubted his power would see the 
Promised Land. 

a. The Kadesh Traditions. The most significant problem posed by the inter¬ 
action of JE and P in Numbers 13-14 pertains to the location of the Israelites 
at the time the spies were dispatched. According to P, whose writers rewrote 
the opening verses of Numbers 13, the Israelites had already marched to 
northern Sinai. In the vocabulary of P, northern Sinai is called the Wilderness 
of Paran, in contrast to the southern part of the peninsula, which the priestly 
writers refer to as the Wilderness of Sinai. This priestly nomenclature, which 
is problematic in itself, is verified by Num 10:12 and 12:16, where the actual 
march from the south to the north is recorded (see the Notes on Num 10:12). 

Accordingly, in the final version of Numbers 13 the spies were dispatched 
from the Wilderness of Paran, as we read in Num 13:3. We must remember, 
however, that in their original form the opening verses of Numbers 13 had 
undoubtedly registered a more precise location for the Israelite encampment 
from which the spies were dispatched, most likely Kadesh. We would con¬ 
clude as much from Num 32:8, a JE passage, which states explicitly that the 
spies were dispatched from Kadesh. 

And yet, the first explicit mention of Kadesh in the JE narrative comes 
only in Num 13:26 and, after that, not certainly until Num 20:14 (see the 
Notes on Num 20:1). The importance of identifying the whereabouts of the 
Israelites at the time the spies were dispatched, an event that must have 
occurred near the beginning of the wilderness period, is far-reaching, as we 
shall observe presently. 

Num 13:26 is a pivotal verse but one that has been rewritten by P, so that 
its textual analysis becomes difficult. In fact, Num 13:26 had to be rewritten if 
P’s view of the wilderness period was to be sustained in Numbers as a whole. 
The precise question of concern is whether locative Qadesah 'at Kadesh’ is 
original to Num 13:26. It is the site to which the spies returned, and therefore 
logically the place from which they had been dispatched. If the reference to 
Kadesh in Num 13:26 is textually secure, then we may assume that the JE 
tradition recorded the dispatch of the spies from Kadesh. 

Kadesh (Barnea) is not in Sinai, as this peninsula is usually delimited 
geographically, but in the Wilderness of Zin, located in the southern Negeb. 
This is its explicit location in three separate priestly passages: (a) Num 20:1, 
recording the Israelite arrival at Kadesh; (b) Num 33:36, part of the wilderness 
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itinerary according to P; and (c) Num 34:3-4, in the delineation of Canaan’s 
borders, also according to P. 

Inevitably, a degree of geographical “fudging” has occurred: in P’s rewrit¬ 
ing of Num 13:26, Kadesh has slipped southward into the Wilderness of 
Paran, or, alternatively, the Wilderness of Paran has expanded northward so 
that it overlaps the border of the Wilderness of Zin. This fudging allows 
Kadesh to be, simultaneously, both in Paran and in Zin. A perusal of recent 
biblical atlases reveals the instability of these toponyms, as historical geogra¬ 
phers take their cues uncritically from differing textual traditions (Aharoni 
and Avi-Yonah 1979: 40-41, maps 48 and 51). 

What we read in Num 13:26, as rewritten by P, with its geographical 
inaccuracy, resulted from an editorial process that may be plotted as follows: 

wayyeleku wayydbo'u *el Moseh [we'el *Aharon we*el kol'adat bene Yzs- 
rd'el *el midbar P'dran] Qadesah, wayyastbu 1 ofo < *dtdm > ddbar [we'et 
kol htieddh], wayyafuhu < wayyafum > 'et peri ha'dres. 

They proceeded, coming to Moses [and to Aaron and to the entire 
community of the Israelites in the Wilderness of Paran] at Kadesh, 
and brought him < them > a report [and to the entire community] and 
showed him < them > the fruits of the land. 

There are valid reasons for endorsing the originality of the reference to 
Kadesh in Num 13:26. We possess other fairly early attestations of Kadesh as 
the Israelite base near the beginning of the wilderness period. In addition to 
the testimony of Num 32:8 (JE), already mentioned, there is the record of D. 
It admittedly differs in some respects from that of JE, but it nevertheless 
reports that the spies were dispatched from Kadesh. By the reckoning of D, 
the Israelites arrived at Kadesh very soon after they left southern Sinai (Deut 
1:19, 46; 2:14; and cf. Josh 14:6-12, Judg 11:16-17). 

The spies were certainly dispatched close to the beginning of the sche¬ 
matic forty-year wilderness period. This chronology is more or less required by 
all of the historiographies represented in Torah literature, otherwise there 
would have been little meaning to the divine decree delaying Israel’s entry 
into the land of Canaan as punishment for the spies’ report and popular 
reaction to it. If the spies were, indeed, sent from Kadesh, one must conclude 
that the Israelites had arrived at Kadesh early on, most likely within a year or 
so after the Exodus. 

The JE source is not explicit on (a) the duration of the Israelite encamp¬ 
ment at Kadesh, that is to say, the time that elapsed from Numbers 13 to 
20:21 and 21:4b, or (b) the time that elapsed in the JE record from Num 
21:4b, which records the beginning of the skirting of Edom, to Num 21:11, 
which records the arrival of the Israelites at Nahal Zered in Transjordan. 
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The two questions are related, of course. In Num 20:14 we find the Israel¬ 
ites still at Kadesh and about to dispatch a delegation to the Edomites. The 
failure of this mission prompted their move toward southern Transjordan, via 
the Gulf of Elath. It is noteworthy that Kadesh is characterized in Num 20:16 
as being near the boundary of the expanded Edomite territory, so that the 
skirting of Edom would have begun virtually as soon as the Israelites left 
Kadesh. 

Actually, this move had been ordered in Num 14:25, a verse identifiable as 
part of the JE narrative (Num 14:11-25). There the Israelites were told to 
proceed to the Red Sea, namely, the Gulf of Elath. This order is rationalized 
by calling attention to the strength of the Canaanites and Amalekites in the 
Negeb, a situation that made a direct penetration into Canaan through the 
Negeb inadvisable at the time. 

When the JE record resumes in Num 14:39-45, we read of a futile attempt 
by the Israelites to move into the Judean hill country that was repulsed at 
Hormah, near Arad (Num 14:40-45; cf. Deut 1:44). It should be mentioned 
that Num 21:1-3 also record an initial defeat at Hormah, but one that was 
reversed and turned into a victory. Of this discrepancy more will be said in 
due course. 

It was the brief report of the Israelite defeat at Hormah in Num 14:40-45 
that led to the decision to approach Canaan via Transjordan, a strategy that 
the Israelites begin to implement in Num 20:21 and 21:4b. That report is, 
therefore, of pivotal importance because of the consequential response it gen¬ 
erated. As regards the projected schedule of the JE historiographers we note 
that for the presumed period of time between the narratives of Numbers 13- 
14 and the report of Num 20:14-21, JE records only the rebellion against 
Moses recounted in Numbers 16. 

As was true of the opening verses of Numbers 13, so in the opening verses 
of Numbers 16 priestly writers have reworked the text to an extent that has 
obscured its original context. We read of a rebellion against the authority of 
Moses, led by a group of Reubenites that included Dathan and Abiram. Once 
again, Moses’ leadership was endorsed by God, who unleashed his wrath in 
the form of an earthquake that swallowed up the insurgents and their house¬ 
holds. 

To return to the historiographic sequence in JE, I tentatively conclude 
that the Israelites passed relatively little time in Kadesh after the failure of 
their attempted penetration into southern Canaan. In turn, this deduction 
means that the Israelites remained in the Wilderness of Paran—or Kadesh, 
depending on which tradition one adopts—for only a brief period of time, and 
that for about thirty-eight of the forty years projected, they were elsewhere. 
Most probably the JE historiographers would agree with the statement in 
Deut 2:14: “And the time it took us to proceed from Kadesh Barnea until we 
crossed Nahal Zered came to thirty-eight years, until the extinction of the 
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entire generation, the warriors, from the encampment, just as YHWH had 
sworn to them.” If this reconstruction of the historiographic evidence is cor¬ 
rect, about thirty-eight years of adventure were compressed by the JE histori¬ 
ographers between Num 21:4b and 21:12, a space of nine verses. Similarly, it 
took the Deuteronomist only sixteen verses, from Deut 2:1 through 2:16, to 
span the same thirty-eight years. 

We can learn still more from D in reconstructing JE’s version of the 
Israelite itinerary. The Deuteronomist uses the cliche ydmim rabbim ‘many 
days’ in Deut 1:46 to indicate the duration of the Israelite stay at Kadesh, and 
in Deut 2:1 to indicate how long it took to circumvent Seir. This cliche is 
ambiguous, of course, but in the present context it probably indicates a period 
of several months or a year. After all, if it took thirty-eight years to get from 
Kadesh to Nahal Zered, how long could the Israelites have spent in Kadesh? 
After leaving Kadesh they then set about circumventing Mount Seir for an 
additional period of ydmim rabbim. It is significant that Num 14:25 correlates 
with Deut 2:1a, in that both statements speak of an early advance of the 
Israelites toward the Red Sea. 

The Deuteronomist does not mention Edom, and the JE historiographer 
fails to mention Seir. Some have proposed that the two names are sometimes 
interchangeable in biblical sources, which is probably so in Numbers 20 and 
Deuteronomy 2 (Bartlett 1989: 90-93). According to either tradition, the 
Israelites spent most of the thirty-eight years that elapsed between Kadesh 
and Nahal Zered somewhere else than in Sinai, as that peninsula is usually 
delimited. In the traditions of both JE and D, most of those years were spent 
in the wilderness east of Edom and south of Moab and the Dead Sea. 

Both the JE and the Deuteronomistic historiographers probably agree that 
within a year’s time, approximately in the fortieth year, the Israelites moved 
northward east of Moab and reached the Arnon River, avoiding conflict with 
the Ammonites and ultimately fighting victoriously against the Amorites of 
Gilead and Bashan. The events occurring along this route are recorded by JE, 
beginning in Num 21:13. 

b. The Wilderness Period: The Differing Priestly Perspective. The critical 
student of the biblical text will want to know why the priestly writers went to 
such lengths to keep the Israelites in Sinai rather than elsewhere for most of 
the wilderness period, and why they reported the arrival of the Israelites at 
Kadesh only in the fortieth year (Num 20:1, 33:38). 

To do so, they had to rewrite Num 13:3 so that the spies would be dis¬ 
patched from Paran, not from Kadesh, and they also had to get the name of 
Paran into Num 13:26, the report of the spies’ return. In Numbers 33, the 
priestly version of the Israelite itinerary from Egypt to the Plains of Moab, the 
same schedule is projected: in Num 33:1-17 the Israelites proceed from Egypt 
to southern Sinai, encamping at Hazeroth. Num 33:18-35 transport the Isra- 
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elites from Hazeroth to Ezion-Geber to Elath, through no less than seventeen 
mostly unidentified toponyms, never touching Kadesh! What is more, Num 
33:35 brings the Israelites from Ezion-Geber to Kadesh in what must have 
been the fortieth year. In other words, the command issued to the Israelites in 
Num 14:25, near the beginning of the wilderness period, to proceed to the 
Red Sea is fulfilled in P's vision only in the fortieth year, just as the mission to 
Edom recorded in Num 20:14-21 had been deferred to the end of the wilder¬ 
ness period. The priestly authors were compelled to produce an impractical 
itinerary, leading first to the Red Sea, then to Kadesh, and then back to the 
Red Sea and Edom by virtually the same route! Before the Israelites left the 
area of Kadesh, they buried Aaron in the fortieth year after the Exodus (Num 
33:36-39; cf. Num 20:22-29). In the continuation of Numbers 33 (vv 40-49), 
we read of what may have been another tradition of the Israelite advance 
through Transjordan, but that route need not concern us here. - 

Perhaps the priestly writers sought to retain geographic proximity between 
the formative sinaitic theophany and the revelation of the elaborate laws and 
rituals they had retrojected into the wilderness period. If their enactments 
were to bear the same sanction as the Decalogue and the Book of the Cove¬ 
nant, they would have had to have been revealed in the same sinaitic setting, 
albeit in the north of the peninsula rather than in its southern region. 
Whereas the movements preparatory to the Transjordanian campaign re¬ 
quired the Israelites to be within reach of the Gulf of Elath, it was not 
required that they exit the Sinai peninsula entirely. 

We must also examine priestly attitudes and policy regarding the Israelite 
conquest and settlement of Transjordan. It appears that P had a special reason 
for telescoping the route of the Israelites from Kadesh to the Plains of Moab, 
as we shall have occasion to observe. 

To summarize the discussion of the content of Numbers thus far: as a 
result of the interplay of the two sources, JE and P, we emerge from a reading 
of Numbers 1-20 with two primary wildernesses of reference. According to the 
priestly tradition of Numbers, the Israelites spent most of the forty years in 
Sinai, more precisely, in northern Sinai, making Sinai the primary wilderness 
of reference. This is the case no matter where we locate Kadesh, technically 
speaking. Even if one insists that Kadesh was in Sinai, by a particular territo¬ 
rial definition, the fact is that according to P the Israelites did not arrive there 
until the fortieth year and were somewhere in northern Sinai up to that time. 

According to the JE tradition, however, the march toward Transjordan 
from Kadesh began within a year or so after the Exodus, and the wilderness of 
primary reference is east of Edom and Moab. 

c. The Structure of Numbers: The Analysis of Sources. The foregoing dis¬ 
cussion has implications for comprehending the overall structure of the book 
of Numbers, as well as for historiographic reconstruction. In placing recorded 
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events in chronological sequence, the commentator attempts to establish a 
correlation between (a) the projected historical position and (b) the textual 
position of the events in question. One way of probing the structure of Num¬ 
bers is, therefore, to trace the generational succession of the Israelites during 
the wilderness period. At what point did the new generation enter upon the 
scene, and how did respective schools of biblical historiographers mark that 
turning point? 

We can assume that for the JE narrators, the Exodus generation had 
passed away before the Israelites arrived at Nahal Zered, early in the fortieth 
year (Num 21:12). The Deuteronomist explicitly states as much in Deut 2:14, 
and the same view should be attributed to the historiographers of JE in 
Numbers. There is hardly a logical alternative. After all, the message of the 
forty-year postponement of Israel's conquest and possession of Canaan is 
precisely that the Exodus generation was found wanting; that it was incapable 
of victory, having reacted so negatively to the prospect of conquering Canaan, 
even after witnessing many demonstrations of God's power. Could these Isra¬ 
elites overpower the Amorites and merit the praise of Balaam, who not only 
extols their impressive military might, but even eulogizes their favored rela¬ 
tionship to YHWH? Unquestionably, it was the second generation who, in 
the fortieth year, accomplished the Transjordanian victories. 

It is difficult, nevertheless, to understand why, if this analysis is correct, 
the succession of generations is so elusive in the historiography of JE, in 
contrast to its explicitness in the Deuteronomist’s account (Deut 2:14). We 
find ourselves reading Num 21:4-20 without sensing that something is chang¬ 
ing radically. In v 12 the Israelites arrive at Nahal Zered, and in v 13 they 
simply move on. Yet this is a critical juncture. The Israelites are now poised 
on the northern border of Moab facing the land of the Amorites. A few verses 
later, the stage will be set for the battles against Sihon, the Amorite king 
(Num 21:21). 

We should not exclude the possibility that priestly writers condensed the 
record in order to produce Numbers 21 in its current form. Furthermore, 
when we read Numbers 20-21 critically we become aware of a time warp. In 
Numbers 20, P dramatized the approaching end of the wilderness generation 
by recording the deaths of Miriam and Aaron in and near Kadesh, at the 
border of the Edomite territory. (It is possible that Num 20:1b, recording the 
death and burial of Miriam in Kadesh, derives from JE.) 

According to P, the Israelites had just arrived at Kadesh in the first month 
of the fortieth year; consequently, P's adjusted time frame for the JE record of 
the Edomite mission (Num 20:14-21), which P incorporates, is early in the 
fortieth year. 

It follows that for P, the march from Hor Hahar around Edom (Num 21:4) 
also began in the fortieth year, so that it took only a brief time to get from 
Hor Hahar to Nahal Zered. But in the JE time frame, we are still near the 
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beginning of the wilderness period as we read Num 20:14-21 and 21:4, with 
about thirty-eight years to go until the wilderness generation will have passed 
away. So it is that the critical student of the Hebrew Bible reads the same 
texts through the eyes of more than one school of biblical authors. Read 
through the eyes of JE, Num 20:14-21 and 21:4 report events that occurred, 
or commenced, near the beginning of the wilderness period; but read through 
the eyes of P, whose editors cited these texts and encased them in different 
rubrics, these passages report events of the fortieth year. 

Some scholars have maintained that the generational progression in the 
book of Numbers is structured by the positioning of the two census records, in 
Numbers 1 and Numbers 26, respectively. On this basis, chaps. 1-25 are 
speaking of the Exodus generation, and chaps. 26-36 of the next generation 
(Milgrom 1989: xiii-xv). This view presupposes symmetry: just as the Exodus 
generation was introduced by a census record in Numbers 1, so the second 
generation is introduced in Numbers 26 by a later census list? 

There is also the fact that at the conclusion of the second census, in Num 
26:64-65, we actually find a statement to the effect that the Exodus genera¬ 
tion had all passed on, except for Caleb and Joshua, as decreed in chaps. 13- 
14. One recalls the similar registering of the end of the wilderness generation 
in Deut 2:14. 

In critical terms, all of this textual evidence in Numbers derives from P. 
The statement in Num 26:64-65 would appear to indicate that P’s view of the 
succession of generations differed from the earlier JE view. The wilderness 
generation would have ended in the Plains of Moab, and the priestly writers 
would actually have attributed the Israelite victories over the Amorites of 
Transjordan to the Exodus generation. 

How does such a projection of the succession of generations square with 
the divine decree of Numbers 13-14 condemning the wilderness generation? I 
refer to Numbers 13-14 in their full version, including the priestly amplifica¬ 
tions. The JE sections of Numbers 13-14 emphasize, in their formulation of 
the divine decree, the exclusion of the wilderness generation from entry into 
the Promised Land. Those who had doubted God’s power would never see the 
Land (Num 14:21-24). Ironically, it is precisely in priestly sections of Num¬ 
bers 13-14 such as Num 14:26-39 that the emphasis is on the death of the 
wilderness generation bammidbar hazzeh ‘in this wilderness’ (Num 14:29, 32— 
33, 35). For the priestly writers, “this wilderness” can only refer to Sinai. 
Could the priestly historiographers have intended the first generation to sur¬ 
vive all the way to the Plains of Moab? Literally speaking, it would have been 
possible for the JE historiographers to interpret their own version of the de¬ 
cree of Numbers 13-14 to allow for this interpretation, but it was hardly 
possible for the priestly writers themselves. 

It is more likely that for P the first generation, the generation of the 
Exodus, actually came to a close before the Israelites left the region of 
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Kadesh. With a degree of geographical “fudging," the decree that the entire 
generation of Israelites, save Joshua and Caleb, would die “in this wilderness” 
would have been carried out. Even Miriam and Aaron die and are buried in 
Kadesh and Hor Hahar, respectively, and for the priestly authors Kadesh lies 
in the Wilderness of Paran, outside Canaan proper. 

The decree of Numbers 13-14 had never included Moses. The denial of 
his entry into Canaan was not on JE’s agenda and had to be rationalized by P, 
whose writers echoed the Deuteronomist’s tragic reference to that divine de¬ 
cree (cf. Deut 3:23-29; Num 20:12-13). 

The statement at the end of the second census (Num 26:64-65) marking 
the extinction of the first generation need not compel the conclusion that P 
meant that generation actually to survive until the Israelites arrived at the 
Plains of Moab and to accomplish the Transjordanian victories over the Amo- 
rites. There is, after all, another agenda to be considered, and it has to do with 
marking the beginning and end of the wilderness period itself. This is a geo¬ 
graphical as well as a temporal determination. The statement in Num 26:64- 
65 merely recapitulates the succession of generations at a point in time when 
the Israelites were about to cross over the Jordan into Canaan, thus ending 
the period of migration. 

Perhaps it is possible to probe the viewpoint of P even further: P seems 
exceptionally uninterested in the Transjordanian victories. Between Num 21:4 
and 25:6, where P begins to amplify the JE account of the Baal Peor incident 
recorded in Num 25:1-5, the only priestly input is to be found in Num 22:4 
and 7. There P introduced Midianites as allies of the Moabites and set the 
stage for the priestly version of the Midianite war, subsequently to be re¬ 
counted in chap. 31. 

As far as military ventures are concerned, P was interested almost exclu¬ 
sively in the conquest of Canaan proper and, of course, in the destruction of 
Israel’s enemies in Canaan. For P, Transjordan is not part of Canaan, the land 
promised to the Israelites, as is made explicit in the boundaries of the Prom¬ 
ised Land delineated in Numbers 34, a predominantly priestly document. In 
Numbers 32, the effect of priestly amplifications is to add admonitions to, 
and express increased criticism of, the Transjordanian settlement bv the two 
and one-half tribes. In Joshua 22, a text under evident priestly as well as 
Deuteronomic influence, the two and one-half Transjordanian tribes are told 
in no uncertain terms that the God of Israel may not be worshiped on an altar 
that stands east of the Jordan. 

This priestly policy might also explain why a report of the battle with the 
Canaanites of Arad at Hormah suddenly appears at the beginning of Numbers 
21 (vv 1—3). This seemingly misplaced report converts the defeat of Num 
14:45 (cf. Deut 1:44) into a victory. Logically, the priestly writers must have 
been the ones who interpolated this item, which they cited from a separate 
archive. We would gather as much from the fact that it is positioned in the 
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priestly itinerary precisely at this point in the sequence of events (Num 
33:40). 

Once the priestly writers, for their own reasons, had deferred the arrival at 
Kadesh to the fortieth year, they were more or less compelled to fix the end of 
the first generation at a point in time before the Israelites left the Kadesh area 
to begin their circumvention of Edom, a move recorded in Num 21:4a. Origi¬ 
nally, Num 21:4 had probably followed Num 20:21 and had not contained any 
reference to Hor Hahar: 

Num 20:21: But Edom refused to allow Israel to traverse his territory, and 
Israel turned away from him. 

Num 21:4: So they marched <from Hor Hahar> by way of the Red Sea in 
order to circumvent the land of Edom, and the people became impa¬ 
tient along the way. 

This sequence posed no difficulty for the historiographers of JE, for whom 
the departure from Kadesh was an event occurring early in the wilderness 
period. But for the priestly historiographers, it was problematic. They conse¬ 
quently added Num 20:22-29, effectively ending the first generation in Num 
20:29, and slightly delaying the Israelite departure from the region of Kadesh. 
They then interpolated Num 21:1-3. For the priestly writers this account of a 
successful battle with the Canaanites heralds the entrance of the second 
generation. 

A subtle message would be conveyed by the priestly interpolation of a 
victory over Negeb Canaanites in the fortieth year by the new generation of 
warriors. This victory did not change anything, because the historiographers 
of JE had committed the Israelites to the Transjordanian campaigns, which 
proceeded as planned. Yet the interpolation may have been an effort to up¬ 
stage the Transjordanian victories. The priestly message is that achieving vic¬ 
tory over Canaanites in Canaan was the critical challenge, not defeating the 
Amorites of Transjordan. 

Nothing that has been said about the redactional status of Num 21:1-3 is 
to be taken as undermining the historicity of the account itself. In fact, some 
scholars, most notably R. de Vaux (1978: 1.419-425, 2.523-549), regard the 
account in Num 21:1-3 as historical and conclude that it preserves an alterna¬ 
tive tradition of early Israelite incursions into Canaan. The present reference 
would substantiate other biblical records of Calebite and Judahite conquests 
in the region of Judah, such as those preserved in Judges 1 (cf. Judg 3:8-11; 
Josh 14:6-15). 

The Israelites were victorious over the Negeb Canaanites after they dem¬ 
onstrated added faith in God s power by pronouncing a vow of herem devo¬ 
tion, which ensured that all of the spoils of the conquered Canaanite cities 
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would be dedicated cultically. Reference to the herein suggests a Deutero- 
nomic derivation for Num 21:1-3. 

What was for JE a decisive defeat that led to the Transjordanian adven¬ 
ture and necessitated thirty-eight years of harsh migrations became for P a 
victory that heralded the advent of a new generation of Israelites. If this 
analysis is correct, it would indicate how remarkably keen the priestly writers 
were. They found an alternative version of the Hormah battle, one that re¬ 
versed the defeat of Num 14:45 by attributing religious devotion to the Israel¬ 
ites, and they placed it in Num 21:1-3. 

d. The Israelites in Transjordan. In the historiography of JE we read that 
the march from Ezion-Geber, east of Edom, to Nahal Zered near the south¬ 
ern border of Moab was extremely harsh. The people were troublesome along 
the way, repeatedly arousing God's anger. The episode of the bronze serpent, 
fashioned as a cure for the plague of snake bites unleashed by God, is set in 
this context (Num 21:4-12). 

Numbers 21:13-20 record that the Israelites proceeded northward east of 
Moab, encamping in the desert across the Arnon River, which marked the 
border between Moab and the lands of the Amorites. Several poetic selections 
are cited here; they will be discussed, along with all of the poetry concentrated 
in Numbers 21-24, in section B.l.a of this introduction. 

A delegation was then sent to Sihon, king of the Amorites, whose capital 
was at Heshbon, but he refused passage to the Israelites. This time the Israel¬ 
ites had no alternative to war if they hoped to reach the Jordan. The second 
generation of Israelites consequently engaged the Amorites in a series of bat¬ 
tles, and they triumphed. The battle between Sihon and the Israelites at 
Yahsah, north of Qedemoth, produced an important Israelite victory. The 
Israelites settled Gilead and Bashan after conquering Jazer, a town on the 
Ammonite border then said to be inhabited by Amorites, not Ammonites. 
There was no need to engage the Ammonites at that point, especially because 
their border was strongly fortified (Num 21:21-35). 

The ballad preserved in Num 21:27-30, and introduced by the caption in 
21:26, was conceivably intended to compensate for the lack of a recorded 
negotiation with the Moabites, which, if we possessed it, would have ex¬ 
plained why the Israelites were compelled to proceed east of Moab instead of 
through Moabite territory. As it stands, this ballad establishes Israel’s right to 
Gilead, which was once ruled by Moab, but which had been lost by them to 
the Amorites before the Israelites arrived on the scene. 

After the Israelites reached the Plains of Moab, having eliminated all 
impediments to their advance (Num 22:1), we read the Balaam pericope of 
chaps. 22-24. This section of Numbers exploits the hostility between Israel 
and Moab as a setting for poetic orations extolling God’s providence over 
Israel. 
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Earlier in this introduction, in discussing the source-critical makeup of 
Numbers, I suggested that the poetry cited in the Balaam pericope (Numbers 
22-24) derives from an El repertoire, preserving the creativity of the Israelites 
in Gilead. This attribution would also apply to the poetic selections preserved 
in Numbers 21, which also speak to events in Transjordan and reveal regional 
literary distinctiveness. 

Numbers 22-24 tell us that the Moabites (allied with the Midianites in 
the priestly tradition) were extremely fearful of the powerful Israelites poised 
at their northeastern border (Num 22:5). Balak, the Moabite king, engaged 
the services of Balaam, a foremost foreign diviner who was supposed to em¬ 
ploy ritual and magical techniques as well as spells to weaken the Israelites. 
Subsequent to a narrative that conveys the message that Balaam was power¬ 
less to act without the authorization of the God of Israel, who clearly stood 
with his people and fought at their side, we encounter the poetic orations 
themselves. These poems extol Israelite power and portray Israel as extremely 
blessed. Several “oracles against the nations” were appended to the original 
orations and serve to characterize Balaam as an international personality. 

The JE version of the Baal Peor incident recorded in Num 25:1-5 takes 
place at Shittim, in the Plains of Moab, where the Israelites had encamped 
(see Num 22:1). Positioned as it is subsequent to the accounts of brilliant 
Israelite victories over the Amorites reported in chap. 21, and subsequent to 
the Balaam pericope (chaps. 22-24), which dramatizes God's providence over 
Israel, the lapse into paganism epitomized in the Baal Peor incident brings 
home a sobering message: Even the second, heroic generation of Israelites was 
susceptible to the lure of paganism. Such backsliding was to become a chronic 
pattern in biblical historiography. Israel often forgot its debt and promise to 
God and lapsed into the very kinds of behavior that had brought defeat and 
suffering upon the people in the past. 

Subsequent to Num 25:1-5, the JE narrative recurs solely in chap. 32, a 
highly composite and carefully reworked text. The JE sections of chap. 32, 
which are actually quite difficult to isolate, address the legitimization of the 
permanent settlement of Gilead (and Bashan) by the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad and by the Machirite clan, affiliated with Manasseh (de Vaux 1978: 
2.551-592). These two tribes pledged to take part in the conquest of Canaan 
west of the Jordan alongside their Israelite brothers. The underlying political 
reality reflected in the historiography of JE is that of a tribal confederation 
galvanized into a unified militia during times of war. As far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, the JE material in Numbers 32 is mostly concentrated in vv 6-9, 16- 
19, and possibly in vv 34-42. 

e. The Themes of JE. There are several themes prominent in the non- 
priestly, primarily JE materials of Numbers. Basic to the agenda of JE is the 
status of Moses as leader of the Israelites. We therefore encounter in Num- 
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bers more of the same kinds of challenges to Moses' leadership that we first 
observed in Exodus. In every instance, we find the unique status of Moses 
being endorsed by God, often in dramatic ways. JE narratives vary, nonethe¬ 
less, in the degree of importance they attach to Moses' clout as an intercessor 
and in the degree of sinfulness they attach to Israel's disaffection. There are 
also reports of modifications in governance, intended to alleviate the burdens 
borne by Moses and to address the pressing needs of the people. 

Still another theme of note in the JE materials is the notion that God had 
prepared the Israelites for their future life in the Promised Land; that they 
brought their way of life with them. This theme is, of course, common to all 
Torah traditions. 

The JE tradition explains the forty-year delay in arriving at the Promised 
Land as God’s punishment for Israel's lack of trust in him. The Israelites 
doubted his power and reliability, which is a traditional way of interpreting 
more realistic factors that would actually have caused the postponement of 
the conquest, or that might explain the refusal of the Israelite leadership to 
endorse a policy of conquest. 


6. The Priestly Contribution to Numbers: 

A Loaded Agenda 

How did the priestly school transform existing perceptions of the wilder¬ 
ness period? We initially observe that all of Num 1:1-10:28 is the work of P. 
As the book of Numbers begins, the Israelites are in the south of the Sinai 
peninsula, near Mount Sinai. A priestly caption records a communication 
between God and Moses on the first dav of the second month of the second 
year after the Exodus (Num 1:1). The next dated caption in the priestly 
source comes in 9:1, where we read that sometime before the twentieth day of 
the same month and year, God communicated to Moses certain revisions in 
the laws governing the paschal sacrifice. Soon thereafter, in 10:11-12, we read 
that on the twentieth day of the same month and year the Israelites began 
their march northward to the Wilderness of Paran, which is P’s designation for 
the northern part of the Sinai peninsula. 

In the light of JE’s record, which reports on further movement in southern 
Sinai in Num 11:35, the statement of P in 10:11-12 appears anticipatory. To 
correct the discrepancy between the JE and P schedules, P added a postscript 
in 12:16 stating that only after all that happened in 10:29-12:15 did the 
Israelites actually depart for the Wilderness of Paran. According to P’s chro¬ 
nology, all that is contained in 1:1-10:28 transpired during a period of less 
than one month, namely, in the second month of the second year following 
the Exodus. 
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The priestly school has contributed the following content in Num 1:1— 
10:28. In Numbers 1-4, we are provided a record of the plan and organization 
of the Israelite encampment. According to priestly tradition, this system went 
into operation near the beginning of the forty-year wilderness period. After a 
census of all males twenty years old and older who were eligible for military 
service, administered by the tribal chieftains (nesi'im), we find a statement 
anticipatory of Numbers 3-4 to the effect that the Levites were to be regis¬ 
tered separately. 

Numbers 2 outlines the plan of the encampment, repeating some of the 
census figures. The priestly plan projected an encampment, with the Taberna¬ 
cle complex at its core and the various tribes grouped around it. The priests 
were positioned on the favored eastern side of the Tabernacle, and the clans of 
Levites on its other three sides. Moving outward from the center of the en¬ 
campment, we encounter four groups of three tribes each, with the Judahite 
corps given the preferential location on the eastern side. 

Provisions were made for transporting the portable shrine, earlier de¬ 
scribed in the latter chapters of Exodus, by the appropriate levitical clans. 
These instructions anticipate the levitical assignments detailed in Numbers 
3-4, which outline the organization of the Aaronide priesthood and its Levite 
assistants, clan by clan. Clearly, the most significant announcement by the 
priestly school in Numbers 1-4 is the stratification of the priesthood into (a) 
priests, as strictly defined, and (b) the rest of the tribe of Levi. These Levites 
would not serve as officiants or celebrants, but as servitors bearing assigned 
tasks relevant to the transport, maintenance, and handling of cultic materiel. 
Prior to the first four chapters of Numbers, priestly sources in Exodus and 
Leviticus had given no explicit indication of any such stratification within the 
tribe of Levi as had been described between priests and Levites. This system 
is introduced and highlighted in Numbers. 

The contents of Numbers 5-6 are only loosely linked to chaps. 1-4, on the 
one hand, and to the contents of 7:1-10:28, on the other. Whatever linkage is 
evident pertains to purification of the Israelite Tabernacle and of the encamp¬ 
ment as a whole. To be specific: Num 5:1-4 ordain the expulsion of certain 
impure persons, pursuant to the provisions of Leviticus 13-15. Num 5:5-10 
summarize, with notable revisions, the expiatory sacrificial practices first pre¬ 
scribed in Leviticus 4-7. In a related vein, Num 5:11-31 prescribe a judicial 
ordeal for a wife suspected of adultery, again with the objective of sustaining 
sexual purity. Num 6:1—21 are devoted to an aspect of the votive system, 
naziritism, in which the impurity caused by contact with a corpse figures 
prominently. 

A frank evaluation of Numbers 5-6 leads to the conclusion that various 
matters bearing on the purity of the Israelite encampment and its Tabernacle 
were stated (or restated) in anticipation of the actual dedication of the Taber¬ 
nacle, an event recorded in chap. 7. In 6:22-27 the priestly benediction ap- 
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pears, cited from an independent source. Since late antiquity it has been 
recognized that its logical place in the Torah is directly after Lev 9:22-23, 
where we read that Aaron pronounced a blessing over the people after his 
consecration and the consecration of his sons as Tabernacle priests. Numbers 
7 preserves an archival record of the dedication of the Tabernacle and its altar, 
listing contributions by all twelve tribal chieftains over a twelve-day period. 

The dominant subject of Num 8:1-10:28 is the dedication of the Levites. 
First, 8:5-26 present a description of that event modeled after the consecra¬ 
tion of the Aaronide priests recorded in Leviticus 8-9, but with marked differ¬ 
ences reflecting the lower status of the Levites. Preceding the dedication of 
the Levites, we have an ordinance on the Tabernacle Menorah (8:1-4). Fol¬ 
lowing the levitical dedication, there are provisions for a deferred paschal 
sacrifice in the second month for those impure at the required time in the 
first month, or too distant to undertake the required pilgrimage (9:1-14). This 
festival code should be interpreted against the background of Exodus 12-13, 
where the primary Pesah regimen is presented. Num 9:15-23 preserve a narra¬ 
tive associated with the “cloud (ednan),” a manifestation of God's presence. 
This theme is also significant in the JE traditions of Exodus 33-34 and Num¬ 
bers 11. In the P tradition, the cloud's movement specifically signaled either a 
divinely ordered march or an order to make camp at the end of the march. 
Num 9:15-23 are linked to the date on which the Tabernacle was erected and 
put into operation. Thus we see that priestly literature itself preserves more 
than one record of the erection and dedication of the Tabernacle. 

In Numbers 10-12 there is very little interaction between JE and P. In 
chap. 10, vv 1-28 are consistently priestly, while 10:29-12:15 are nonpriestly, 
with only a postscript in 12:16 having been provided by a priestly editor. 
Taken as a whole, chaps. 1-12 comprise a discernible division of the book in 
its final form, covering the Israelite experience in southern Sinai. Chapters 
13-20 cover the Israelite experience in Kadesh, according to the JE tradition; 
and in Paran, or northern Sinai, according to the priestly tradition. 

a. Priestly Content in Numbers 13-20. The priestly contribution to chaps. 
13-20 is of a varied character. In historiographic terms, chaps. 13-14 are 
critical, as has already been explained at length in the review of the JE materi¬ 
als (section A.5.a, above). 

The remaining contribution of P to Numbers 13-14 is merely expansive. 
The delegation sent to reconnoiter the land of Canaan is instructed in Num 
13:21, a verse inserted by P, to proceed all the way to Lebo of Hamath, on the 
northern border of Canaan. This target point corresponds to the limits of 
Canaan in some priestly traditions, as for instance in Numbers 34, where the 
borders of Canaan are delineated. In the priestly passages of chaps. 13-14, the 
delegation is neatly structured, in typical priestly fashion. It is made to consist 
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of one tribal chieftain from each of the twelve tribes, and it includes Joshua, 
who is absent from the JE narrative. The negative report of the spies is more 
reprehensible in P, denigrating the productive capacity of the country and 
cynically referring to Egypt, not Canaan, as a land flowing with milk and 
honey. In P, Joshua joins Caleb in dissenting from the dibbah ‘malignment' of 
the other spies. 

In a similar way, the priestly version of the decree postponing possession 
of Canaan by the Israelites is spelled out more specifically than is the JE 
account. We read of retribution—forty years for forty days—and we encoun¬ 
ter terms such as zenut ‘harlotry' and nas'd * 'awon ‘bear the punishment of 
sin', so typical of P's vocabulary. P also records the immediate death of the 
spies themselves, as divine punishment strikes swiftly. All of these thematic 
expansions lend to chaps. 13-14, in their final form, the impression of meticu¬ 
lous divine management of Israel's fortunes in the wilderness. - 

Leaving the cultic laws of Numbers 15 aside for the moment, we move 
directly to chaps. 16-17, noting that the JE content is limited to chap. 16. JE’s 
original view of the rebellion against Moses, stated in the opening verses of 
chap. 16, has been obscured by the priestly writers. The textual situation 
resembles the one that obtained in the opening verses of chap. 13. In effect, 
the priestly school transformed whatever had been the issue at stake in the 
rebellion into an internecine rivalry among the clans of the tribe of Levi. 
Moses and Aaron were of the Amramite clan, which held the right to the 
priesthood. A leading member of the Kohathites, named Korah, sought a 
priestly role for his clan and fomented an insurrection in pursuit of that 
objective. The situation is resolved in two incompatible ways: in JE, an earth¬ 
quake swallows up the insurgents, and in P a fire consumes them. The priestly 
writers effectively delegitimized the Kohathites, who were, after the 
Amramites, the privileged levitical clan. In so doing, they established Aaron’s 
clan as the sole legitimate priests. There are further characteristically priestly 
elements in chaps. 16-17, such as the utilization of consecrated materials in 
refurbishing the altar, expressions of the ( dndn tradition, and references to the 
Tent of Meeting. 

We can now backtrack and consider the ritual material in Numbers 15, 
continuing then with a summary of chaps. 18-19, which contain important 
codes of priestly law. Why all of these law codes were positioned precisely 
where they were is unclear. Chapter 15 is of several parts: vv 1-16 prescribe 
the appropriate grain offerings (minhah) and libations (nesek) that were to 
accompany the major sacrifices, the l oldh and the zebah. Verses 17-21 intro¬ 
duce a new levy (terumdh) from the dough of baking vessels. Verses 22-31 
capsulize the more detailed and expansive codes of Leviticus 4—5 and parts of 
Leviticus 6—7 on the subject of the expiation of inadvertent offenses. We find 
a strong statement objecting to ritual expiation of flagrant offenses. Verses 
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32-36 relate an actual incident of Sabbath violation, which serves to intro¬ 
duce additional Sabbath laws. Finally, vv 37-41 ordain the fashioning of 
fringes to be worn on the garments of Israelite males, as a visual reminder of 
the duty of Israelites to fulfill God’s commandants. 

Numbers 18 sets forth the perquisites of the clergy, both the Aaronide 
priests and the Levites, outlining what amounted to their support system. It 
speaks of tithes and levies, as well as of sections of actual sacrifices allotted to 
the priests, as well as of firstlings. In effect, this elaborate chapter of Numbers 
may be characterized as a summary codex. All of its provisions capsulize 
stated Torah laws. Chapter 19, in contrast, is an unprecedented priestly state¬ 
ment on corpse contamination, prescribing the complex purification required 
to restore an Israelite so defiled to a proper ritual state. The ultimate objective 
of these rites was to assure the continuing purity of the Tabernacle complex 
and its clergy, as well as the entire Israelite encampment. These prescriptions 
are best understood as responses to the cult of the dead, and they recall the 
restrictions on priestly participation in funerary activity prescribed in Leviti¬ 
cus 21. 

Num 20:1 records the arrival of the Israelites at Kadesh, in the fortieth 
year, the year in which Miriam and Aaron died. This caption virtually reorders 
the schedule of the Israelite wilderness experience, making it clear that the 
wilderness of the wanderings was Sinai. As has been explained earlier, the JE 
tradition scheduled the arrival of the Israelites in Kadesh near the beginning 
of the forty-year wilderness period. 

To introduce the first maneuver aimed at approaching Canaan from 
Transjordan, the priestly school, in Num 20:2-13, reports yet another episode 
of Israelite recalcitrance, in the course of which both Moses and Aaron 
showed a lack of trust in God. This lapse ultimately justified God’s decree 
denying Moses entry into the Promised Land. As an etiological narrative, the 
story of Moses’ lapse was probably triggered by the Deuteronomist’s treat¬ 
ment of the tragic theme of Moses’ death in Transjordan (Deut 3:23-29). 
Farther on, in Num 20:22-29, after the JE narrator spoke of the delegation to 
Edom (20:14-21), P recounts the journey from Kadesh to Hor Hahar, an 
unidentified site near the border of Edom. There Aaron, the high priest, died. 
The priesthood is then transferred to Aaron’s son, Eleazar, thus assuring in¬ 
clusion of a record of the priestly succession during the wilderness period, 
while Moses was still Israel’s leader. 

Volume 1 of the Anchor Bible commentary on Numbers concludes at this 
point. In chaps. 21-36, to be covered in volume 2, the priestly school com¬ 
pleted its historiographic record, as well as seeing to it that its institutional 
agenda was fully represented in Torah literature. 

b. Further Priestly Content in Numbers 25-36. The next encounter with 
priestly material comes in Num 25:6-15, an addendum to the JE record of the 
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incident of Israelite paganism at Baal Peor. In a spirit blatantly priestly, the 
text records that Phineas, Eleazar’s son, rose to the occasion and killed the 
two leading offenders. One was a chieftain of Simeon and the other, the 
daughter of a Midianite chieftain. Together they had made a public spectacle 
of pagan behavior. Again, in the spirit of the priestly tradition, God punished 
the Israelites with a plague, finally stemmed only by Phineas’s intervention. 

These priestly narratives attribute religious zeal to the successors of Aaron. 
They also set the stage for the priestly tradition of a Midianite war, first 
mentioned in the ensuing passage, Num 25:16-18, and later recounted in 
chap. 31. The role of the Midianite war in the historiography of Numbers will 
be discussed in section D.6, below. 

Numbers 26-31 are entirely of priestly authorship, and we do not encoun¬ 
ter further JE material until chap. 32, in the narrative account of the Trans¬ 
jordan settlement. As was true with respect to the positioning of priestly texts 
in earlier sections of Numbers, so too, in the latter part of' the book, we 
cannot fully explain their sequence. Chapter 26 presents the second census, 
registering the new generation. This census is formulated differently from the 
earlier reeord preserved in chap. 1, and it makes occasional references to 
intervening events. The census record concludes in 26:64-65 with a signifi¬ 
cant statement to the effect that no one, save Caleb and Joshua, remained 
alive of the Exodus generation, in fulfillment of God’s decree. 

Numbers 27 attends to two essentially unrelated, yet important, subjects 
in the priestly agenda: inheritance law and the succession of Joshua to Moses’ 
role as leader of the Israelites. The complaint of Zelophehad’s daughters at 
being potentially disinherited occasions a brief code of estate law, incorporat¬ 
ing significant revisions of customary practice. When a man left no sons, his 
daughters would henceforth inherit his estate. This provision was subse¬ 
quently qualified in chap. 36, almost as an afterthought: an heiress under the 
provisions of chap. 27 would qualify only if she married a man from her own 
tribe, as the daughters of Zelophehad eventually did. This restriction was 
clearly intended to prevent loss of landed estates by any of the Israelite tribes, 
or clans, which would happen were the daughter of one tribe to marry a man 
from another, who would ultimately hand the estate down to his own son. 

The second part of chap. 27 (vv 12-23) records the transfer of leadership 
from Moses to Joshua by divine decree. The ritual empowering Joshua in¬ 
cluded both the laying on of hands and a public charge by Moses. We are also 
informed, somewhat indirectly, of Eleazar’s appointment to oracular func¬ 
tions involving the Urim and Tummim. Moses is afforded a distant view of 
the Promised Land before his death. 

Numbers 28-29 preserve an important liturgical calendar, covering the 
entire year and listing the prescribed sacrifices to be presented in the public 
cult. Its provisions are to be viewed against the background of Leviticus 23, an 
earlier calendar of festivals, to which a Sabbath law had been added. The code 
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of Numbers 28-29 is more complete and detailed than Leviticus 23, in pre¬ 
scribing all of the sacrificial components of public worship on a daily, weekly, 
monthly, and seasonal schedule. It undoubtedly represents a subsequent stage 
in the formulation of temple activity, if not a later stage in actual praxis. 

The remaining chapters of Numbers (30-36) exhibit a mixed agenda. As 
already noted, the only )E material is to be found in chap. 32. Chapter 30 
presents a priestly law governing vows. It was applicable to Israelite daughters 
at various stages of their personal lives, while resident in their fathers’ houses 
and after marriage. The point of law operative throughout chap. 30 is that an 
adult Israelite male, either father or husband, must deal responsibly with 
obligations incurred by the women of his family. Women did not enjoy legal 
autonomy. 

Numbers 31 may be regarded as a priestly response to the laws of war 
stated in Deut 20:1-21:14 and to the laws of the king in Deut 17:13-20, 
which also deal with the conduct of war. Logically, the priestly writers turned 
their attention to a vested interest, the perquisites of the clergy. In effect, 
chap. 31 legislates temple income from the spoils of war, a reflection of known 
royal policies. Kings customarily dedicated spoils of war to temples under 
their sponsorship. The immediate historiographic trigger for the priestly laws 
of chap. 31 is the enmity against Midian expressed in the Balaam pericope, 
where priestly writers allied Midian with Moab against Israel (Num 22:4, 7), 
and in the Baal Peor incident, which had involved only Moabites in the JE 
version, but which now involved Midianites introduced by P (Num 25:6-9). 
The hostility against Midian is epitomized by the telling statement in Num 
31:9 that the Israelites made certain to kill not only the kings of Midian, but 
Balaam son of Beor as well. 

In Numbers 32, P expands the JE material relevant to the Israelite settle¬ 
ments of Transjordan and, in part, reworks it. The agreement that is struck 
with the tribes of Reuben and Gad, and with the Machirite clan affiliated 
with Manasseh, is spelled out legalistically, providing for all contingencies by 
formulating the agreement in the terms of a vow. The priestly writers, who 
liked to think in neat units, registered the Machirite clan as representing half 
of the tribe of Manasseh. There are other giveaways of priestly tendencies in 
chap. 32, but also valuable geographical information about Transjordan pro¬ 
vided by priestly writers. 

After Numbers 32 we find only priestly materials, although priestly writers 
may have availed themselves of independent sources in composing the re¬ 
mainder of Numbers in its final form. Thus, chap. 33 provides a detailed 
itinerary of the Israelite journeys from Egypt to the Plains of Moab. This 
itinerary, which lists many unidentified locations alongside known toponyms, 
correlates in significant respects with what we know from other priestly 
sources and is helpful in elaborating the projection of the wilderness period 
underlying the priestly historiography. Nevertheless, the route listed from 
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Num 33:40-49 apparently went through Edom and Moab, thereby contra¬ 
dicting all that is said in Numbers and Deuteronomy about the refusal of the 
Transjordanian peoples to allow the Israelites passage through their territories. 
Num 33:40-59 may preserve an alternative tradition on the Transjordanian 
route taken by the Israelites. 

Numbers 34 thereupon outlines the geographic limits of the Promised 
Land, Canaan, and prescribes how it was to be allotted to the twelve tribes, 
under priestly authority. The governing principle was to be the respective 
population of each tribe, which would determine its territorial needs. Once 
again, we have in chap. 34 a priestly text of relatively late origin that, nonethe¬ 
less, preserves valuable geographical information, albeit reflecting later peri¬ 
ods of history. Canaan, as the land to be granted to the Israelites, is delimited 
as extending in the south from Wadi-el-Arish (Nahal Misrayim) to the south¬ 
ern edge of the Dead Sea; in the north, from the Mediterranean, via Lebo of 
Hamath (cf. Num 13:21), to a point near the Golan, perhaps Baneas; on the 
east, all the way down along the Sea of Galilee and the Jordan River to the 
Dead Sea. It has long been recognized that these borders are remarkably 
similar to those negotiated in the Egyptian-Hittite treaty enacted following 
the battle of Kedesh on the Orontes, ca. 1280 b.c.e. (Aharoni 1979: 39, map 
45; 41, map 51). 

Numbers 35 designates forty-eight localities as levitical towns. We find 
legal references to such entities in Lev 25:33-34. Because these towns in¬ 
cluded the so-called “cities of asylum” legislated in Deuteronomy (Deut 
4:41-43, 19:1-13), the stage was set for an important code of law on the 
subject of homicide. It is here that we have an explicit differentiation between 
what we would term manslaughter and intentional murder. Further, chap. 35 
spells out the system of asylum and provides for an amnesty at the death of 
the incumbent high priest, a provision that reveals the priestly provenance of 
the chapter. Those who had sought refuge in cities of asylum are to be re¬ 
leased with immunity at the death of the high priest, and blood redeemers 
would thereafter be forbidden to pursue them in retaliation. 

As explained above, Numbers 36 is an addendum to 27:1-11, imposing 
restrictions on the right of daughters to inherit their fathers’ estates and 
insisting on tribal endogamy. 

c. Numbers in Final Form. The book of Numbers, as restructured by the 
priestly writers, focuses our attention on the cultic and religious policies of 
the priestly school in ancient Israel. In its historiography, P establishes the 
sole legitimacy of the Aaronide priesthood within the tribe of Levi and legis¬ 
lates the functions of the Levites as a separate corps of temple servitors 
relegated to nonsacral functions. P also lays the foundation for the leadership 
role of Joshua son of Nun who, in the JE tradition, is merely regarded as 
Moses’ assistant or attendant. In P’s historiography, Joshua emerges as a tribal 
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chieftain and as the heir apparent, ultimately ordained by Moses to carry on 
after his death as leader of the Israelites. He will lead the Israelite conquest of 
Canaan. In presenting Joshua as a leader, the priestly writers may have taken 
their cue from the Deuteronomist (Deut 1:38, 3:21, 28). 


B. The Literary Character of Numbers 

The source-critical orientation that has governed the discussion of con¬ 
tent will also inform the forthcoming analysis of the diverse genres repre¬ 
sented in the book of Numbers. Some genres are common to the two main 
contributors to Numbers, JE and P. Nonetheless, significant features of style 
and formulation distinguish the two textual sources from each other, and 
these differences often affect our understanding of a particular genre when it 
is present in both sources. Thus, the priestly narratives of Numbers hardly 
resemble the narratives of the JE source. The source-critical method is, there¬ 
fore, instructive even for literary analysis. The generic diversity of Numbers, 
when considered together with its varied sources, compounds the problem of 
establishing its coherence and makes of Numbers the most loosely organized 
of all the Torah books. 


1. The Nonpriestly Materials 

The nonpriestly sections of Numbers consist of two genres: poetry and 
narrative historiography. The poetry is concentrated in chaps. 21-24, but two 
verses appear elsewhere in 10:35-36. They are called the Song of the Ark: an 
invocation recited or sung when the Ark set out on the march and when it 
came to rest. Some would consider the characterization of Moses as a 
prophet, in 12:6-8, to be a form of poetry (see the Notes on those verses). 
The literary provenance of the Song of the Ark is the biblical epic tradition, as 
is suggested by the paraphrase of the first verse of the song in Ps 68:2. The 
priestly benediction cited in Num 6:22-27 is also to be regarded as poetic, and 
will be discussed as an aspect of priestly literature. The fairly extensive poetic 
passages in Numbers 21-24 are cited from various sources, as their captions 
indicate. They are eloquent examples of early biblical poetry. 

All the rest of the textual material in Numbers that is attributable to JE 
may be classified as historiographic, in that it relates events and describes 
situations in the manner of the narrative and the chronicle. 

a. Biblical Poetry. The poetic selections of Numbers cannot be appreciated 
apart from the narratives within which they are presented. Basic to under¬ 
standing the literary function of the poetic selections preserved in the book is 
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the technique of the historiographers who incorporated them in their narra¬ 
tives. It is quite clear that the poetic selections in chaps. 21-24 are of separate 
authorship. In diachronic perspective, it is further likely that the several po¬ 
ems in chap. 21, and the four principal orations of Balaam in chaps. 23-24, 
existed before the historiographic narratives that now encompass them. In 
contrast, the three brief orations in 24:20-24 were probably appended to the 
four major poems. They logically originated in separate collections, which 
may in themselves have been quite ancient. 

In Numbers 21, the independent derivations of the poetic selections are 
indicated by the captions used in citing them. Thus, in 21:14, a fragment of a 
poem is attributed to seper milhamot YHWH The Record of the Wars of 
YHWH’, and 21:17 refers to a known poem entitled ( ali be'er ‘Rise up, o 
spring’. Farther on, in 21:27, we read of the moselim ‘bards’ who contributed a 
ballad that celebrates an Amorite victory over the Moabites. These poetic 
selections were introduced by the JE narrator as evidence for the reliability of 
the historiographic record. Their function is conveyed by the explanatory 
phrase ‘al ken ‘On this matter’ (21:14, 27). This method of citation refers the 
reader directly to an epic source, cited as proof of what has been related in the 
narrative (Levine 1989a: 202). 

The Balaam pericope, encompassing Numbers 22-24, contains four major 
poems and several additional brief orations, likewise attributed to Balaam. All 
four of the Balaam orations probably derive from the same archive, which 
would account for the distinctive poetic diction that informs all of them. Not 
only are these poems relatively old, by biblical standards, but it has been 
suggested here that they are of Transjordanian authorship. This subsource of 
E has been labeled T. There is, therefore, a synchronic regional factor to be 
taken into account in their interpretation, not merely the acknowledged 
diachronic factor, which is highlighted by early Hebrew usage and syntax. 

That the literary creativity of the Israelites in Gilead should have found its 
way into the Hebrew Bible is only to be expected. Archaeologists have discov¬ 
ered epic texts at Deir c Alla, in the Jordan Valley, in what was known in the 
early biblical period as the Valley of Sukkoth, near the Jabbok-Zerqa River. 
These texts, relating the exploits of one Balaam son of Beor, are changing our 
perceptions regarding the level of contemporary culture in Transjordan. The 
Deir ‘Alla texts, which date from about the middle of the eighth century 
b.c.e., are written in a regional dialect of Canaanite that exhibits certain Ara¬ 
maic features. They are literary creations of impressive quality. Assuming that 
the Balaam texts at Deir ‘Alla represent Transjordanian creativity and were not 
imported from Syria, as some had thought to be the case, it is plausible that 
the Balaam orations were composed in Transjordan. The prominence of the 
Syro-Canaanite deity El in the Deir ‘Alla texts points scholars in the direction 
of additional biblical texts that might also have been part of the El repertoire 
(Levine 1981; 1985b; 1991). 
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The brief orations about neighboring peoples appended to the four major 
poems (Num 24:20-24) serve to raise Balaam to the status of an international 
prophet. The same method is apparent in the major prophetic books, where 
similar types of “oracles against the nations” were inserted and attributed to 
Isaiah and Jeremiah, for instance. As would be expected, these shorter ora¬ 
tions are unrelated in content to the prose narratives of Numbers 22-24. 

The Balaam orations, as well as the appended poems, all of which occur in 
Numbers 23-24, attest an unusual number of hapax legomena, words and 
forms that are unique in the Hebrew Bible. These poems are composed in a 
laconic, staccato style, producing verses that say a lot in a few words, and in 
which finite verbs are expressed in the simple tenses. In fact, in all four 
orations there is not a single instance of wdw-conversive, which is the primary 
feature of the so-called narrative tenses. There is also a high incidence of 
nominal verses. These syntactic patterns are the earmarks of early Hebrew 
poetry (Levine 1978: 155-160). 

b. Narrative Historiography. We may now turn to an analysis of the JE 
narratives in Numbers, whose textual limits have been delineated earlier (sec¬ 
tion A.5, above). The discussion presented here is largely restricted to literary 
analysis and to such considerations as theme, style, and diction. 

Beginning in Num 10:29-36, we observe that the JE narrators employ the 
familiar converted tenses in succession, avoiding monotony by interspersing 
circumstantial clauses and other syntactic variations in the ongoing narrative. 
Most interesting in this connection is the role of dialogue, more precisely, the 
manner in which speech is introduced within historical narratives. One notes 
in dialogue a much greater reliance on simple tenses and participles, rather 
than on the converted tenses so characteristic of historiographic narrative. We 
also encounter asides, or explanatory digressions, in which syntax is markedly 
altered. 

Several examples will make the point. In Num 11:4b—9 we read how the 
people felt about the manna. This unpleasant report is followed by a paren¬ 
thetical digression describing the manna and telling how it was harvested. 
There is not a single converted verbal form in this entire passage. Further on, 
in Num 11:11-15, we encounter a complaint that Moses addressed to God, 
yet another instance of speech in which no converted tenses occur subsequent 
to the initial narrative form, wayy'omer ‘He said'. Another noteworthy passage, 
in terms of style, is Aaron’s plea to Moses in Num 12:11-12, and Moses’ 
response to it in v 13. The negative-imperative ( al nd 1 Tray, do not!’ is thrice 
repeated, thereby indicating the capacity of biblical historiographers to ex¬ 
press speech artistically and revealing their penchant for liturgical forms. 

Notwithstanding the complex braiding of narratives from JE and P that is 
evident in Numbers 13-14, it is possible to observe once again how speech 
adds interest to what otherwise would be a rather dull narrative. Moses’ 
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charge to the spies (13:17b—20) is punctuated by successive rhetorical ques¬ 
tions, each introduced by mah 'What?' and followed by a conditional formula: 
interrogative heh + X, . . . im Y: Is it X or is it Y?—for example, hatobdh 
hi ’ *im Td'dh is it beautiful or unpleasant?' We encounter a series of no less 
than five rhetorical inquiries of this type, referring variously to the land, the 
people, and the towns of Canaan: 

He charged them, “Proceed northward through the Negeb, and make 
your ascent into the mountains. Observe the land: what is its condi¬ 
tion? And the people inhabiting it: are they strong or feeble, few or 
numerous? And what of the land they inhabit: is it bountiful or lack¬ 
ing? And what of the towns where they dwell: are they built as un¬ 
walled settlements or as fortified towns? And how is the land: is it rich 
in produce or lean? Is it wooded or not?" 

Perhaps the most dramatic passage in the JE narratives is preserved in 
Num 12:6-8, where we have a speech by YHWH that may qualify as poetry, 
or as what some have called “heightened prose." The passage reads as follows: 

If there should be a prophet of yours, 

[who is] of YHWH, 

In a vision would I make myself known to him; 

In a dream would I speak to him. 

Not so my servant, Moses! 

Of all my household 
He is most trusted. 

Mouth to mouth I speak to him; 

In clear view, not in riddles. 

He looks upon the likeness of YHWH. 

* 

I have already spoken of the poetic selections in Numbers 21. Actually, 
this chapter contains a remarkable assemblage of literary components. At the 
same time, the narrator has set out to record a most important phase in the 
Israelite settlement of Transjordan. Topically, chap. 21 covers the Israelites’ 
advance all the way from the Red Sea to the Jordan River, preparatory to their 
entry into Canaan. It is replete with precise geographical indicators and offers 
historical explanations for one situation or another. As a result, this chapter 
carries an exceptionally heavy historiographic load within the JE narratives of 
Numbers, and may have been condensed by priestly writers. 

Despite all of the historiographic detail presented, there was still space in 
Numbers 21 to relate an episode that dramatized God’s providence over 
Israel, even in moments of wrath. Although God punished the people with 
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pernicious snakebites in an angry reaction to their grumblings, he nevertheless 
provided Moses an effective method for their cure. 

Moving ahead of the text, we note that the Baal Peor incident (Num 25:1- 
5, in the JE version) provides an anticlimax to the glory of the Israelite victo¬ 
ries celebrated in Numbers 21. The report in 25:1-5 is exceedingly terse and 
expresses the theme of haron ‘wrath’. Usage of the verb hoqa c ‘to impale’, 
describing the punishment of the offenders, links this account to an incident 
recounted in 2 Samuel 21. There we read of the impalement of seven descen¬ 
dants of Saul, whose execution was in retribution for Saul’s earlier crime in 
violating the treaty with the Gibeonites by putting some of them to death. 

One of the questions that has occupied scholars with respect to the Ba¬ 
laam pericope is the relation of the overall narrative to the story of Balaam’s 
jenny (Num 22:22b-35a; cf. Rofe 1979: 40-45). This tale presupposes a differ¬ 
ent sequence of events from the one projected in the rest of the pericope, and 
it is generally recognized that it derives from a separate source. The episode of 
the jenny was included in order to epitomize God’s authority over Balaam. In 
the words of the tale, it was an angel of YHWH who communicated with 
Balaam, not YHWH himself. The role of the angel associates this tale with a 
series of similar stories in Judges, Samuel, and Kings, all of which portray 
angelic manifestations to “men of God’’ and to other charismatic leaders. 

For the rest, the JE narrators of the Balaam pericope verbalize, in a some¬ 
what more doctrinaire manner, the underlying phenomenology of Balaam’s 
acts and the source of his powers. Ultimately, the E source is represented 
most prominently in these narratives, as we would expect, for Gilead and 
other areas of Transjordan were ruled by the northern kingdom of Israel over a 
long period. 


2. The Priestly Materials 


Numbers preserves a wide variety of priestly texts, ranging from narratives 
to several descriptions of ritual celebrations associated with important events 
in the religious history of Israel. Most of all, the priestly sections of Numbers 
preserve an abundance of ritual prescriptions and priestly legislation. There is 
probably one instance of liturgical poetry, namely, the priestly benediction 
preserved in Num 6:24-26. The preceding types of texts contrast with a signif¬ 
icant group of priestly documents, which may be classified as administrative. 
These texts include census records, lists of tribal leaders, and detailed ac¬ 
countings of donations to the Tabernacle. 

The proper reading of priestly texts, even of historiographic narratives, 
involves decoding technical terms and ritual formulas. In fact, we refer to the 
style of priestly law and ritual as “formulaic.’’ 
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a. Priests as Poets. Interpretation of the priestly benediction (Num 6:24-26) 
has been advanced by the recent discovery, in 1986, of a version of the same 
blessing inscribed on silver amulets. These items of jewelry had been buried 
in caves together with the dead in the environs of Jerusalem, at a site now 
known as Keteph Hinnom (Barkai 1989: 37-76; Haran 1989: 77-89). 

The priestly benediction is characterized by ascending verse length and by 
the repetition of primary themes, amplified by secondary themes. The ab¬ 
sence of parallelism has led some scholars, such as M. Haran, to regard the 
benediction as liturgical, but not poetic. Others, most notably D. N. Freed¬ 
man, espouse a definition of poetry broad enough to permit the inclusion of 
the priestly benediction, and this view has much to recommend it (Freedman 
1975: 35-47). 

b. Priests as Historiographers. The historiography of the priestly writers has 
been discussed earlier in this introduction, in reviewing how priestly writers 
amplified and modulated the JE narratives they had before them. Attention 
has also been paid to the function of priestly narratives as a means of intro¬ 
ducing new themes of importance in the priestly agenda. Here, the intent is 
to clarify the literary character of the priestly narratives in Numbers, showing 
how they differ in style, vocabulary, and composition from their counterparts 
in the JE corpus. It would be well to examine several substantial sections of 
priestly narrative, noting their distinctive features. 

We return to Numbers 13-14, which earlier served as an example of JE 
narrative. In 14:26-38 a continuous priestly narrative is preserved. It utilizes 
many of the familiar terms and formulas characteristic of priestly law, ritual, 
and administrative recording. Thus the Israelites comprise an c edah 'commu¬ 
nity’ and are arrayed by pequddim 'musters’, manned by male Israelites mibben 
( esrfm sdndh wamdalah ‘twenty years of age and above’ (Num 14:29). 

In Numbers 16, vv 16-24 record a cultic ordeal whose orchestration is 
described by such technical terms as lipne YHWH 'in the presence of YHWH’ 
and kebod YHWH 'the glorious presence of YHWH’, and by verbs such as 
hiqrib ‘to offer, present’. In effect, we are reading the story of a cultic event 
told by priests. 

One need only compare the priestly narratives in Numbers 13-14 and in 
chaps. 16-17 with the detailed prescriptions of chaps. 3-4 or with the census 
of chap. 1 to realize to what extent priestly narrative style is punctuated by 
the same terms and formulas that inform administrative and ritual texts. This 
affinity is somewhat less apparent in the priestly narratives of Genesis and 
Exodus than it is in Numbers. 

An unusual etiological narrative is presented in Num 20:1-13 and 22-29. 
In 20:5 a Deuteronomic cliche that also appears in Deut 8:7-9, characterizing 
Canaan as bountiful and productive, as a land yielding specific grains and 
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fruits, was paraphrased by the priestly writers. Here, the characterization is 
expressed with irony and is applied to the desolate Wilderness of Zin by the 
disgruntled Israelites. They protest that this arid area lacked seed, fig trees, 
grapevines, and pomegranates, the very crops and fruits attributed to Canaan! 

That Moses worked wonders in the wilderness is hardly a notion monopo¬ 
lized by any single documentary source. One need only compare Num 21:8- 
10, part of a JE passage, where we read that Moses deals with serpent bites 
and fashions a bronze serpent, to the priestly narrative in Num 20:7-11, where 
he brings out water from a rock. 

Num 20:22-29 present a brief narrative recording the death of Aaron. 
Once again, we encounter the theme of obedience to divine command so 
basic to the priestly ideology, and expressed by the formula ka'aser siwwah 
YHWH ’et Moseh ‘as YHWH commanded Moses’ (Num 20:27). To this is 
added an atmosphere of piety: the people mourned Aaron for thirty days. 

Num 25:6-19 depict a crisis, a lapse into pagan worship initially reported 
by JE in the preceding verses (1-5). In elaborating the Baal Peor incident, the 
priestly writers introduce two relevant subjects from their agenda: after intro¬ 
ducing the Midianites as enemies to be attacked and destroyed, P proceeds to 
endorse the Aaronide succession, from Aaron to his son Eleazar. Phineas son 
of Eleazar is made the hero of the Baal Peor episode, which now involves 
Midianites along with Moabites. With religious zeal, Phineas rises up in the 
congregation to punish a leading Israelite and a leading Midianite who had 
offended against God, and thereby demonstrates the worthiness of Aaron’s 
line to succeed to the office of the high priesthood. In this way, P confirms 
the line of succession within the high priesthood of Aaron, which has now 
reached the third generation. At the same time, this passage sets the stage for 
the Midianite war, to be recounted in Numbers 31. 

In terms of diction, Num 25:6-19 exhibit a plethora of priestly locutions 
and formulas. The theme of bent ‘covenant’ predominates in such combina¬ 
tions as bent kehunnat 1 oldm ‘the covenant promise of an everlasting priest¬ 
hood’ or bent salom ‘a covenant of alliance’. There is also reference to bet ’db 
‘patriarchal “house” ’ and the verb kipper ‘to expiate’, so typical of priestly 
ritual, is used in a rather unusual context. All of these terms occur in a 
narrative. 

c. Law and Narrative: Mutual Reinforcement. A basic pattern in the 
priestly sections of Numbers is the introduction of a novel law through the 
medium of a story. In the story, a specific situation is presented as prompting 
the necessity, or as lending the justification, for the presented legislation. 
There were two salient instances of this pattern in Leviticus: in chap. 10, a law 
forbidding priests to imbibe intoxicants prior to officiating in the cult is 
introduced by a horrendous story telling of improper conduct by two of 
Aaron’s sons. In a similar manner, a new law governing blasphemy is intro- 
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duced in Lev 24:10-23 by a report of an actual case of blasphemy (Levine 
1989b: 58-63, 166-168). 

In Numbers, this pattern seems to be even more evident. Num 9:1-14 
pursue an interesting sequence: vv 1-5 relate that in the second year after the 
Exodus, the Israelites were commanded to observe the Pesah sacrifice at the 
appointed time. The Israelites obediently complied, and performed the com¬ 
memorative sacrifice. Thereupon, vv 6-8 report the complaint of some Israel¬ 
ites who were in a state of ritual impurity at the scheduled time of the 
sacrifice, and who resented being denied the right to participate. Verses 9-14 
then present a novel law, providing for a deferred Pesah in the second month. 
The deferral was specifically intended for those who were impure during the 
first month, or who were too distant from the Sanctuary to participate at the 
appointed time. 

Chapters 15, 27, 31, 32, and 36 of Numbers provide even more examples 
of the pattern under discussion. In Num 15:32-36 there is a brief tale about 
an Israelite discovered gathering wood on the Sabbath (vv 32-34), which is 
immediately followed by a law condemning such violators to death (vv 35- 
36). Chapter 27 opens with a scene set in Moses’ presence. The daughters of 
an Israelite named Zelophehad protested their exclusion from their father’s 
estate. Zelophehad had died leaving no male heirs, and we are to presume 
that daughters, prior to the registering of this novel legislation, had not been 
acceptable as legal heirs. We are therefore informed to the contrary in the 
ensuing statement of law. Furthermore, chap. 36, apparently a brief adden¬ 
dum to the book, records a complaint by some tribal leaders who feared that 
allowing daughters to inherit their fathers’ estates might result in major shifts 
of land from tribe to tribe. This was a consequence surely to be avoided, and 
we consequently read a statement of law requiring endogamous marriages by 
inheriting daughters, like those of the deceased Zelophehad. 

Numbers 32, which contains both JE and P materials, also exhibits the 
process by which narratives serve to introduce legislation. In the probable JE 
portions of the chapter, of which vv 16-19 are surely a part, the Reubenites 
and Gadites offer to fight along with the other Israelite tribes in the conquest 
of Canaan, west of the Jordan, without being specifically ordered to do so. 
They insist only on the right to settle thereafter in Gilead and Transjordan. In 
the priestly version, which occupies most of the rest of chap. 32, the same 
commitment had to be exacted by Moses, pursuant to divine command. The 
granting of land in Transjordan for settlement was accompanied by binding 
conditions, spelled out in legalistic formulas. It seems to be particularly im¬ 
portant in the priestly view of things that behavior be determined by divine 
commands and that events be understood to occur as they do and when they 
do because God had specifically commanded them. 

Numbers 31 has been left for last. Although it narrates a battle, it does so 
in a mixed literary medium, bordering on legal formulation. It exemplifies the 
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pattern under discussion very clearly: a battle narrative occasions a statement 
of law governing the spoils of war. 

Before leaving the subject of the priestly narratives in Numbers, I must 
call attention to several stylistic features of considerable interest. In Num 
16:22 we find the divine epithet 'el'elohe haruhot lekol basar ‘Lord, God of the 
spirits of all flesh’, elsewhere attested only in Num 27:16, where the Tetra- 
grammaton, YHWH, is employed instead of 'el. In both instances the immedi¬ 
ate context is one of prayer, and in both, the danger of death was imminent. 

In Num 17:23 we find a proverbial cliche, something unusual in priestly 
narrative: 

wayyose' perah 
wayyases sis 
wayyigmol seqedim 

It gave forth sprouts, 

Produced blossoms, 

Bore almonds. 

Partial elements of this rare cliche are expressed in Isa 18:5; 40:6-8; Ps 
103:15; and Job 14:9. The textual distribution of the components of the cliche 
reveals the links existing between priestly writings and the proverbial reper¬ 
toire of biblical prophecy and wisdom. 

d. Chiasm and Its Limits. There has been considerable interest of late in 
the subject of chiasm, when it can be identified in prose or in legal formula¬ 
tions. The presence of chiasm in nonpoetic texts is hardly limited to priestly 
literature, but it is perhaps most evident in it. A good example is Num 14:2, a 
priestly passage: 

“If only we had died—in the land of Egypt; 

In this wilderness—if only we had died!” 

An example of chiasm occurring in a legal text occurs in Num 30:15, a 
statement on the subject of vows: 

If her husband is silent to her from one day to the next—he has 
confirmed all of the vows and obligations she had assumed. 

He has confirmed them—because he remained silent to her on the 
day he had heard. 

These examples have been cited by Milgrom (1989: xxii-xxix), and similar 
examples of chiasm, in such notable priestly compositions as Genesis 1, have 
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been analyzed by David Howlett (1993). The literary implications of the use 
of chiasm in prose narratives and in legal formulations are far reaching, 
though some of the recent identifications of chiasm by biblical scholars exag¬ 
gerate its applicability. Chiasm is a feature best restricted to small textual 
units. It enhances style and focuses the attention of the reader through the 
reinforcement that comes with repetition, and by shifting the order of the 
discrete components that comprise a complete statement. To characterize the 
sequential relationship of large textual units, of complete chapters or whole 
narratives, as chiasm is a questionable application of this feature. 

e. Formulaic Texts: Ritual and Administration. There remain several other 
types of priestly texts in Numbers that warrant special attention. These in¬ 
clude descriptive ritual texts, census lists, temple records, and actual prescrip¬ 
tions of ritual and law. 

There is a significant distinction to be drawn between “descriptive” and 
“prescriptive” ritual texts. It is reasonable to posit, based on comparative 
evidence from the ancient Near East, that ritual prescriptions were adapted 
from descriptions, originally composed in the form of temple records. Temple 
records became progressively more narrative in form, and at a later stage, 
modal forms of the key verbs began to appear in them, thereby transforming a 
description of a cultic event into an obligatory set of procedures. 

We turn first to Num 8:5-22, a record of the dedication of the Levites to 
the service of the Tabernacle. The major part of this record is formulated as a 
prescription, conveying divine commands. Only vv 20-22 are formulated de¬ 
scriptively, using narrative verbal forms that express compliance with those 
commands. It is instructive to show how this passage, as a record, differs from 
the record of the consecration of the Aaronide priests in Leviticus 8, on which 
it is undoubtedly modeled. In Leviticus 8, the major part of the record is 
formulated descriptively, as we read how Moses performed a complex series of 
religious rites on that occasion. Actually, Numbers 8 more closely resembles 
Exod 29:1-33, a parallel record of the investiture of the Aaronide priests 
probably based on Leviticus 8. 

We observe, therefore, how a primary description of the initiation of the 
Aaronide priesthood (Leviticus 8) generated a secondary prescriptive account 
of the same occasion (Exod 29:1-33) and, in addition, provided the model for 
a mirror record of the dedication of the Levites, largely prescriptive in its 
formulation (Num 8:5-22; cf. Levine 1965a: 307-318). 

In Num 8:5-22 we also note the consistent downgrading of the terms of 
status applicable to the Levites, as compared with Leviticus 8 in its definition 
of the priestly status. Such differentiation was intended to punctuate the 
subordinate status of the Levites: they are not consecrated, but only dedi¬ 
cated; they do not officiate, they only serve. 

Numbers 7 is of paramount importance for the proper analysis of all ad- 
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ministrative records in the Hebrew Bible. It is a remarkable adaptation of an 
originally tabular temple record. This type of ancient Near Eastern document 
is illustrated in the commentary. 

In substance, Numbers 7 records the donations of the twelve tribal chief¬ 
tains to the Tabernacle on the occasion of its dedication. Verses 1-3 are 
formulated descriptively, a feature quite unusual in priestly records, which 
usually open with a prescriptive introduction and then proceed to describe 
what is happening. It appears that Num 7:4-9 were interpolated so as to 
convey an added requirement deriving from the levitical assignments of 
chaps. 3-4. The remainder of Numbers 7 (vv 10-88) is based on a temple 
record and is perhaps the most archival of all biblical texts of this type. It is 
almost completely devoid of narrative elements, which vanish entirely after 
the first few entries. Because it was preserved in a form so close to its original 
composition, Numbers 7 brings us into touch with the accounting methods in 
use during the biblical period. 

Closest in form to Numbers 7 are the census lists of chaps. 1 and 26, 
which, nevertheless, differ from each other in certain respects. In chap. 1, 
prominence is given to the tribal chieftains (nesi*im), who are, in contrast, 
conspicuously absent from chap. 26. Instead, chap. 26 lists the “clans” (mis- 
pahot), the subdivisions of each tribe, by name. The levitical assignments of 
chaps. 3-4 carry these classifications even farther, to the patriarchal “houses” 
(the Hebrew term is bet J ab) that constituted each clan. 

The liturgical calendar presented in Numbers 28-29 warrants special at¬ 
tention because of its considerable religious significance. It was undoubtedly 
composed subsequent to Leviticus 23, also a liturgical calendar. Numbers 28- 
29 specify all of the components of the composite rituals to be performed in 
the public cult, providing for daily worship as well as for the New Moons and 
Sabbaths, and for the annual festivals, including even the offerings for each 
day of the Sukkoth festival. Leviticus 23 lacks much of this detail, most 
probably because it represents an earlier stage in the development of Israelite 
religion (Levine 1989b: 153-164, 261-268). 

In interpreting the liturgical calendar of Numbers 28-29 we are once again 
warranted in projecting an editorial process whereby temple records that de¬ 
scribed public rituals were adapted and reformulated as prescriptions. This 
was done so as to express a major principle of the priestly ideology: all of the 
details of the cult were directly communicated by God to Moses in the wilder¬ 
ness period, during the formative stage of Israel’s history. The transformation 
of temple records into ritual codes of law illustrates how form responds to 
ideology, and how customary practices assume the authority of law and com¬ 
mandment. 

f. The Formulation of Ritual Law. In priestly law the casuistic formulation, 
which expresses a condition or circumstance, is clearly favored, and this ten- 
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dency is especially evident in the content of Numbers. We encounter legal 
statements that begin with 'is ki‘ a person if—’ (or nepes ki,'adam ki), all with 
essentially the same meaning. Thus Num 27:8b: 'is ki ydmut uben 'en 16, 
literally, “A man if he dies, having no son—In addition to its conditional 
formulation, this statement also exemplifies a syntactic pattern wherein the 
subject precedes the conditional particle. In legal statements that emanate 
from non-priestly sources, the syntax is usually different: condi¬ 
tional + verb + subject. Compare Deut 22:13: kiyiqqah 'is 'issah ‘If a man took 
a wife’. 

There are many other observable differences in formulation between 
priestly and nonpriestly laws, and they will be duly noted in the Notes. Simi¬ 
larly distinctive is the priestly legal vocabulary, which freely utilizes the known 
legal terminology of the other Torah sources, but registers its own mark by 
terminology distinctive to the priestly school. 

Some of these features have already been mentioned in earlier discussion, 
where the prominence of legal diction in priestly narratives was noted. Here, 
we may add a term of considerable institutional importance, 'ahuzzdh ‘ac¬ 
quired land’, which is distinctive to the priestly school and to writers under its 
influence. The Deuteronomist favored the term yerusah ‘estate, homestead’ 
for classifying land under Israelite ownership, whereas earlier sources, both 
within and outside Torah literature, favored nahalah ‘land grant, patrimony’ 
(Levine 1983: 69-82). 

What we observe in the formulation of priestly legislation in Numbers is 
the tendency of priestly writers to use distinct terms of reference as though 
they were synonymous. Thus they often place such terms in attribution to 
each other, instead of allowing them to express their separate histories and 
different meanings. Priestly writers also appropriate earlier, nonpriestly terms 
in their effort to lend an aura of antiquity to their legislation. A classic exam¬ 
ple comes from the law of inheritance. In Num 27:7 we read, ndton titten 
lahem 'ahuzzat nahalah ‘You shall surely grant them an estate as acquired 
land'. Usage of the term 'ahuzzdh definitely assigns this statement to the 
priestly source, whereas usage of the older term nahalah does not contradict 
this source-critical assignment. One reading this statement would assume 
that 'ahuzzdh modifies nahalah , whereas a knowledge of the origins of each of 
these terms makes one aware of how different their respective meanings are. 

The point to be made about priestly ritual texts is that their terms of 
reference are encoded. It would be instructive to analyze a sample passage in 
order to illustrate how much must be known about each of the technical 
terms used in it before it can be understood in depth. I have chosen Num 
15:3 for this purpose: 

wa 'asitem 'isseh leYHWH ( olah '6 zebah lepalle' neder '6 binedabah '6 

bemo'adekem la'asot reah nihoah leYHWH min habbdqdr '6 min hasso'n 
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and [you] perform a sacrifice by fire to YHWH, consisting of a burnt 
offering or a sacred feast, for the purpose of setting aside a votive, or as 
a voluntary offering, or on the occasion of your festivals—producing a 
pleasing aroma for YHWH, from the herd or from the flocks. 

The following issues should be addressed in commenting on this single 
verse: 

(1) It must be explained that the verb ‘ asah takes on a specialized nuance 
in the context of ritual, where it means “to perform a rite, to celebrate.” 

(2) The following terminology must be defined, both etymologically and 
functionally: (a) the term ’isseh as it relates to 'es ‘fire'; (b) the referent of the 
term c olah must be identified: is it the fire that “ascends” heavenward, or is it 
the sacrifice “put atop” the altar, or is it the officiant who “ascends” in the 
course of offering it? (c) the Hebrew term zebah is cognate with Akkadian 
zibu 'a meal, offering of food’: how does this affect our understanding of the 
related Hebrew and West Semitic verbal forms? and (d) the terms neder and 
nedabdh both pertain to the practice of individual religion in ancient Israel 
and require a study of the biblical votive system. 

(3) The precise sense of infinitival lepalle ’ requires analysis. It seems to 
mean “to separate, set apart,” and is sometimes spelled lepalleh, with final 
heh. 

(4) The term mtfed is basic to biblical religion. What is its underlying 
concept? 

(5) What does reah nihoah ‘pleasing aroma’ tell us about the phenome¬ 
nology of burnt offerings in biblical religion? 


C. Texts, Versions, Translations, 
and Commentaries 

Both the translation and the commentary presented here are based on the 
Masoretic Hebrew text of Numbers. Specifically, this author used Leningrad 
Codex B 19A, completed in 1009 c.e. and copied from a text written by Aaron 
ben Moses ben Asher. Allowance has been made for occasional emendations. 
Such suggested textual changes are based either on the testimony of ancient 
Hebrew versions and early translations, or on the acumen of modern critical 
scholars. 

This method is preferable to generating an eclectic Hebrew text, one that 
has never existed in reality. It is more constructive initially to endorse the 
Masoretic text, and then deal in the commentary with the specific problems it 
presents. 
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The five books of the Torah held greater authority in the ancient Syna¬ 
gogue than did the other two sections of the tripartite canon. The theological 
postulations that informed ancient Jewry brought it about that manuscripts 
of the books of the Torah were more carefully curated in late antiquity, and 
during the early Middle Ages, than were other biblical books, prophetic and 
hagiographic. Within the Torah books themselves the most significant textual 
problems emerge in the poetic selections and, next to them, in narrative. This 
is not meant as a statistical assessment, but as an interpretation of the relative 
significance of the attested variants. The texts of laws and rituals were most 
closely monitored, for obvious reasons. 


1. The Character of Masoretic Texts 

The term “Masoretic” is hardly precise, nor can it be adequately defined 
(Orlinsky 1966). It customarily designates a collated corpus of ancient copies 
of the Hebrew Bible. The consonantal, or orthographic, content of existing 
copies—that is to say, the wording of the texts and the spelling of the words— 
was meticulously checked. As part of the same process, the pointing, or vocali¬ 
zation, of the texts was collated. It must be remembered that in Semitic 
languages written alphabetically, as is true of Hebrew, vocalization often de¬ 
termines meaning. 

Ancient and medieval Masoretes made progressive textual determinations 
in the process of establishing a uniform text that would be regarded as author¬ 
itative by all Jewish communities. With respect to the Torah, in particular, 
they sought to standardize the wording of the text, as well as to decide what, 
precisely, was represented vocalically and morphologically by the accepted 
consonantal readings. In absolute terms, this process has never been com¬ 
pleted. 

My specific concern here is to arrive at an educated approximation of 
what might have been the earliest canonical Hebrew text of Numbers. This 
effort has been abetted by the newly obtained Numbers scroll, and related 
fragments, from Qumran cave 4, part of the trove of biblical texts preserved at 
Qumran. A sectarian Jewish commune flourished at this Dead Sea site from 
about 135 b.c.e. to about 70 c.E., when the Romans destroyed the second 
Jewish Temple of Jerusalem. The caves of Qumran and the repositories of 
nearby sites have yielded many biblical texts, some of which remain to be 
published. 
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2. Textual Evidence from Qumran 

Nathan Jastram (1989) has now edited the Numbers scroll from Qumran 
cave 4 (4 QNumb) as his 1989 Harvard University doctoral dissertation. Pur¬ 
suant to paleographic studies by Frank M. Cross, Jr., cited by Jastram, the 
script of the fragments from Qumran cave 4 may be dated to the beginning of 
the period between 30 b.c.e. and 20 c.e. In other words, paleographic consider¬ 
ations suggest a late Hasmonean or early Herodian date for this manuscript. 
The Numbers scroll from Qumran is, therefore, at least two thousand years 
old. 

Jastram not only provides a careful and precise analysis of the Qumran 
texts themselves, but also offers comparisons with the Septuagint translations 
(most significantly with what is known as the Old Greek text), with the 
Samaritan Hebrew version of the Pentateuch, and, of course, with the Maso- 
retic text itself. Significant variants evidenced by the manuscript of Numbers 
found in Qumran cave 4 will be mentioned in the Notes. 

The sections of the Numbers scroll preserved at Qumran cave 4 begin 
with Num 11:31 and continue with interruptions through all of the remaining 
columns of the manuscript, which initially contained forty-eight columns. 
From column 17 (Num 11:3-13:5) to column 48 (Num 36:2a—36:13), only 
five (19, 20, 21, 23, and 26) are completely lost. 

Taken as a whole, the variants exhibited by the Qumran scroll cannot be 
said to undermine the Masoretic text of Numbers, and they seldom indicate 
that the Qumran scribes had before them, to start with, texts different from 
those underlying the Masoretic version. This is, after all, the primary question 
confronting the text critic: does a particular reading give evidence of textual 
fluidity in antiquity, of different ancient versions; or do the evident variants 
merely reflect early efforts to render the same primary text more comprehensi¬ 
ble? 

Jastram analyzes every textual variant evidenced by the Qumran manu¬ 
script and concludes that, in most instances, they are secondary. This is to say 
that most of the 4QNumb variants represent conscious adaptations of one 
primary text instead of reflecting dependence on different base texts, al¬ 
though instances of this process can also be detected. Jastram found it in¬ 
structive to compare the Qumran fragments with the Samaritan version, in 
particular, because many of the more distinctive variations of content corre¬ 
late with the Samaritan version, thus suggesting a relationship between these 
two text traditions. 

Whereas orthographic and morphological variants are of considerable in¬ 
terest to the linguist, lexical variants hold the greatest fascination for the 
commentator. When the actual wording of the text differs, in any of several 
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significant ways—through addition, omission, juxtaposition, or even through 
changes in syntax—the commentator senses that the meaning of the text may 
be substantially affected. 

On occasion, the lexical variants evidenced in the Numbers scroll from 
Qumran also have hermeneutic import in that they are aimed at resolving 
inconsistencies, as between Numbers and Deuteronomy, for example. Some 
of the evident differences in the record pertain to such subjects as relations 
with neighboring nations, like the Edomites, and justification of the wars 
fought by the Israelites. The Qumran Numbers scroll utilizes interpolation 
and juxtaposition in much the same way as does the Samaritan version. These 
techniques are also characteristic of the Temple Scroll, a sectarian document 
published and interpreted by Yigael Yadin (1977) of which a copy was extant 
at Qumran (Levine 1979a). All of these processes indicate a fluid attitude 
regarding the received text of the Torah in the last pre-Christian centuries, 
one that permitted considerable editorial license. 


3. Ancient Texts and Translations 

Ancient translations differ in character from actual texts of the Torah. Any 
number of projects are currently in the works, providing the scholar with 
better texts of ancient translations. We are now able to benefit from the 
contribution of John Wevers (1982), who produced the Septuagint on Num¬ 
bers in the Gottingen critical edition, and from the valuable insights of Em- 
manual Tov (1981) into the nature of the Septuagint corpus. 

We also possess critical editions of the Aramaic Targums to the Torah, 
including the edition of the Babylonian Targum, known as Onkelos by A. 
Sperber (1944), and the Samaritan Targum, recently edited by A. Tal (1981). 
The Syriac Peshitta is now in the course of appearing in a critical edition by 
the Peshitta Institute of Leiden, Vetus testamentum Syriace. Jerome's Latin 
translation is also being studied anew, and Numbers has appeared in Biblia 
Sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem adiuvantibus, in 1969. 

Essentially, ancient (and other) translations inform us of how their au¬ 
thors understood the text of the Torah and how they dealt with the problems 
presented by it. For this reason, translations have the rather obvious value of 
assisting the modern commentator with lexicographic and philological prob¬ 
lems. Occasionally, there is reason to suppose that one or another ancient 
translator was reading from a differently worded Torah text, and this possibil¬ 
ity may inform us about the formation of the text of the Torah. 
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4. Modem Interpretation of Numbers 

The relatively few textual emendations proposed in the present commen¬ 
tary occur predominantly in poetic texts, and with few exceptions are the 
product of modem critical investigation, instead of deriving from ancient 
versions and translations. 

The bibliography lists a selection of traditional and modern commentar¬ 
ies, as well as scholarly studies on Numbers. I have found it helpful to adopt 
one modern commentary as a primary guide to an interpretation of Numbers. 
It is the commentary by George Buchanan Gray, first published as part of the 
International Critical Commentary (1903), and abbreviated henceforward as 
“Gray—ICC.” Gray’s commentary has been of the greatest assistance because 
he possessed a fine philological sense and was a student of biblical poetry 
(Gray 1913). Intellectually, Gray was fully liberated from theological re¬ 
straints. His independent studies of the biblical cult made him a penetrating 
interpreter of biblical religion, a subject basic to a proper understanding of 
Numbers (Gray 1971). Notwithstanding the extensive lapse of time since 
Gray's commentary appeared, I know of no other modern critical commentary 
on Numbers that has been as instructive as his. 

The English translation presented here is original. It was, however, greatly 
influenced by the new Jewish translation of the Torah published by the Jewish 
Publication Society (NJPS). My intention was to avoid leveling the syntax and 
style of the Hebrew original, a penchant unfortunately evident in NJPS. This 
effort was particularly important in translating the formulaic style of the ritual 
and legal texts that are so prominent in Numbers. 

The reader should be informed that in the present translation, the name 
of the God of Israel is represented as “YHWH,” a consonantal transcription 
of the Tetragrammaton that avoids the form “Yahweh,” which I regard as 
uncertain. 


D. Numbers in Context 

So far the introduction has addressed the content, formulation, and com¬ 
position of the text of Numbers, as well as summarizing the text-critical 
information now available on the formation of the text. The foregoing discus¬ 
sion has dealt with the preserved text of Numbers, read as presented. The 
objective has been to understand what the text is saying and how it expresses 
its statements. Except for a methodical differentiation between the two major 
contributors to Numbers, JE and P, there has been no attempt to discuss the 
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context of Numbers, the Sitz-im-Leben of its respective authors, or the literary 
history of the documentary sources themselves. 

The study of context introduces realism into the analysis of biblical litera¬ 
ture. It necessarily involves an attempt to identify ancient realities—events 
and institutions, movements and ideas—and to place them in historical per¬ 
spective. What is the book of Numbers speaking about, in realistic terms? As 
stated, Numbers records the Israelite experience during the wilderness period, 
a schematic time-frame beginning with the Exodus from Egypt and conclud¬ 
ing as the Israelites stood in the Plains of Moab just east of the Jordan, 
preparing to cross over into Canaan. Historically, the wilderness period, as¬ 
suming that period to be in itself historical, would belong to the late thir¬ 
teenth or early twelfth century b.c.e. 

The modern critical scholar of the Hebrew Bible is aware, hgwever, that 
the received text of Numbers, as compiled from various literafy or documen¬ 
tary sources, reflects the literary creativity, as well as the policies, ideologies, 
and attitudes, of later periods of Israelite history. 

Before engaging the context of Numbers, it should be clarified that the 
present discussion will address only Numbers 1-20, the textual content cov¬ 
ered by Volume 1 of the Anchor Bible commentary on Numbers. The context 
of Numbers 21-36 will be discussed in the introduction to Volume 2 of this 
commentary. So, whereas the preceding discussion of content embraced the 
entire book of Numbers, the discussion of the context of Numbers will be 
presented in two parts. 


1. JE in Context 

We begin with a contextual consideration of the JE content of Numbers 
1-20, which will be followed by a treatment of P’s contribution to Numbers 
1-20, in context. 

Based on the investigation of JE, as this source traverses Exodus and 
Numbers, and based on its comparison with the more systematic presentation 
of the presettlement period in Deuteronomy 1-4, we may formulate a work¬ 
ing hypothesis regarding context: the JE narratives retroject certain events and 
realities of the settlement period and of the period of the monarchy into a 
prior age, about which we know relatively little historically. By so doing, the JE 
authors laid a foundation for later realistic relations between Israelites and 
some of their enemies—such as Amalekites, Midianites, Ammonites, Mo¬ 
abites, Edomites—as well as between the Israelites and some of their friends. 
The task of the student of biblical historiography is to identify those later 
realities, thereby making it possible to identify the Sitz-im-Leben of the histo¬ 
riographers themselves; to know when they lived and wrote, and what were 
their central concerns. Pursuant to this effort, we should attempt to explain 
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why all that was, indeed, projected into the wilderness period held special 
importance for the narrators of JE, and was consequently preserved. 


2. Archaeological Considerations 


The archaeological record of the time frame we have been calling “the 
wilderness period" is severely limited for the relevant regions. What is more, 
events and situations that JE projects into the Late Bronze or Early Iron Age 
are not always corroborated by the archaeological record, when such a record 
exists, and are occasionally blatantly contradicted by it. In some instances, 
where archaeological evidence is available for a certain locale at a later period, 
this evidence suggests that the JE narrators have shifted its historical import 
and have altered the dynamics of later circumstances through a process 
known as “refraction." By this process, actual evidence bearing on a later set 
of realities was recast in a way that produced an attributed record of the 
earlier presettlement period. How this historiographic process works may be 
illustrated by any number of examples. What Numbers in the JE version has 
to say, for instance, about Kadesh as the Israelite base near the beginning of 
the wilderness period must be understood in this light. The considerable 
evidence now available about Kadesh Barnea comes from the period of the 
United Monarchy in the tenth century b.c.e. and thereafter, and suggests a 
different function for the fortifications uncovered there. 

Recent excavations at Kadesh Barnea (’Ain Qudeirat), headed by Rudolph 
Cohen, afford a reconstruction of the history of that site (R. Cohen 1983; and 
see the Notes and the Commentary to Numbers 13-14). The archaeological 
record indicates that in two main periods of Israelite history, Kadesh Barnea 
served as the hub of a network of fortifications in the southern Negeb: during 
the United Monarchy, under Solomon, and during the reign of Josiah, toward 
the end of the seventh century b.c.e. Archaeological evidence also indicates 
construction activity at unspecified intermediate periods. There is however, 
no evidence of construction at the site before the tenth century b.c.e. This 
fact alone would prompt us to identify a later historical reality as the one 
underlying the JE narratives, which are set as I have said in the Late Bronze or 
Early Iron Age (in the thirteenth and twelfth centuries), the traditional wil¬ 
derness period. 

The actual purpose of this Negeb network was to control the southern 
border of Judah and the territories south of it. Most probably the JE narrators 
refracted what was known to them about one or more of the identified histori¬ 
cal settings and made of Kadesh the principal Israelite base at the beginning 
of the wilderness period, when the Israelites had sought to penetrate southern 
Canaan through the Negeb. 
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3. The Kadesh Traditions: Their Sitz-im-Leben 

If we accept the hypothesis that JE refracts later realities, we should search 
for the Sitz-im-Leben of the JE narrators who wrote about Kadesh, either in 
the days of Solomon or during the reign of Josiah, or at some time between. 
Because J and E, as independent sources, were most probably composed be¬ 
fore the seventh century, when JE was compiled, it is more likely that the JE 
narrators utilized J materials originally generated by an early Judean author. 
That author would have known of the importance of Kadesh either from his 
own contemporary situation in the tenth century, if he wrote at that time, or 
from preserved records of the United Monarchy, if he wrote during the ninth 
century or thereafter. A network built to keep out invaders and-to control the 
area south of the Negeb became, for the biblical historiographer of Numbers, 
a base of operations and a jumping-off point for the advancing Israelites, in 
their effort to penetrate Canaan from the south. 

The same method can be applied to the Caleb traditions of Numbers 13- 
14, which are reflected in Deut 1:36 and Joshua 14-15 and 21. These sources 
from the Hexateuch should be studied in tandem with the reports concerning 
the activities of Caleb and of the tribe of Judah in Judges 1 (cf. 1 Sam 30:14). 

A hero of the conquest-settlement period, named Caleb, was active in the 
territory of Judah, as reported in Judges 1, as was his younger brother, Othniel 
son of Qenaz (cf. Judg 3:8-11). The same hero was portrayed by the JE 
narrators of Numbers and by the Deuteronomist as having been the sole loyal 
leader of the earlier wilderness period, a person whose faith in the conquest 
enterprise had never faltered. Caleb was given a Judahite affiliation, as we 
might have expected, and was made to serve as a living link between the 
Exodus and the conquest, spanning the wilderness period (de Vaux 1978: 
2.523-526). 

4. The Mission to Edom 

A telling instance of historiographic refraction is to be found in Num 
20:14-21, JE’s record of the mission to Edom. In Num 20:16b, Moses informs 
the Edomite king that he is near his border: “Now we are in Kadesh, a town 
bordering on your territory ( c fr qeseh gebuleka).” For the student of historiog¬ 
raphy, the question is obvious: At what period had the Edomite kingdom 
expanded far enough west of Elath that it bordered on southern Judah, and 
one could say that Kadesh was near Edom? This question has been discussed 
most recently by J. R. Bartlett (1989: 85, 90-93, 128-143). He observes that 
Edomite expansion began in the eighth century b.c.e., after Edom rebelled 
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against Judah, following the death of Jotham, king of Judah (2 Kgs 16:5-6). 
The oracle preserved in Amos 1:11-12 is probably a reaction to this situation. 
Amos accuses Edom of pursuing his brother with a sword (bahhereb), and 
Num 20:18 has the king of Edom threaten to confront Israel with a sword 
(bahhereb). An ostracon from Arad found in stratum VIII at the site, and 
which speaks of hostile Edomites, may also be dated to this general period 
(Aharoni 1981: 70-74, inscription 40). Edomite expansion continued and be¬ 
came extensive in the mid to late seventh century, as we now know from the 
Qitmit excavations (Beit Arieh 1989: 135-146). But under Assyrian domina¬ 
tion, beginning in the late eighth century, the Edomites had little power to 
threaten Judah. So we are required to decide whether Num 20:16b reflects the 
realities preceding the Assyrian campaigns or the reality of a period about a 
century later, when it again became possible for Edom to expand and repre¬ 
sent a threat to Judah. Some have even related Num 20:14-21 to the time of 
the Babylonian campaigns of the early sixth century. The period of the eighth 
century recommends itself on literary grounds, because of the diction shared 
by Num 20:8 and Amos 1:11. In the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age, on 
which Numbers 20 is reporting historiographically, the border of Edom did 
not extend west of Aqaba (Bartlett 1989: 67-82). 

It should be noted that Edom is mentioned in the fourth oration of 
Balaam (Num 24:18): 

Edom shall be dispossessed, 

Seir dispossessed by its enemies; 

But Israel is triumphant! 

In context, this brief reference to the subjugation of Edom probably reflects 
the realities of the reign of David (Levine 1989a). 


5. Disguised Kenites 

A problem of a different sort is represented by the account of Moses and 
Hobab the Midianite in Num 10:29-32. In an atmosphere reminiscent of 
Exodus 18 (cf. Exod 2:16-3:1), the brief episode in Numbers 10 depicts an 
intimate and friendly people, who are related by marriage to Moses himself. 

Here it is not historiographic refraction that may help to clarify the anom¬ 
aly of friendly Midianites, elsewhere unheard of in the historical books of the 
Bible, where we read only of hostile Midianites. It is rather the juxtaposition 
of ethnographic nomenclature, a known technique of biblical historiogra¬ 
phers. There are reasons to conclude that the early friendly relationship be¬ 
tween Israelites and Midianites, as portrayed in Exodus and Numbers, had 
Kenites in mind rather than actual Midianites. 
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Our information about the land of Midian is scant, and we know much 
less about the Midianites than we do about others of Israel’s early neighbors, 
the Ammonites, Edomites, and Moabites, for example. There is little contem¬ 
porary information about the Midianites to supplement the evidence avail¬ 
able from classical sources of a later age. The land of the Midianites would 
appear to have been in the northwestern region of the Arabian peninsula. The 
most precise biblical information we have about its location comes from a 
chance reference. In 1 Kgs 11:17-18 we read that Hadad, an Edomite prince, 
once fled from Midian through Paran to Egypt. His route would have tra¬ 
versed northern Sinai, south of Kadesh Barnea, to the border of Egypt. This 
route points to northwestern Arabia as the land of Midian, the starting point 
of the fleeing prince (de Vaux 1978: 1.330-338). 

What we read in Judges about the Midianite wars led by_ Gideon, a 
Benjaminite, took place, however, in northern Israel and involved northern 
tribes, predominantly Manasseh, Zebulun, and Naphtali (Judges 6-8). Thus it 
is that in terms of historical geography, as we know it from later classical 
sources, the presence of Midianites in Sinai would pose no problem. But in 
terms of what we read about Israelite wars with the Midianites in the histori¬ 
cal books of the Bible, placing them so far south requires explanation. 

As is explained in the commentary, these inconsistencies, though not 
irreconcilable, suggest that we would be closer to reality if we were to use the 
familial relationship of Moses to a leading Midianite, elsewhere characterized 
as the same relationship to a Kenite, to explain the ethnography underlying 
the record of friendship preserved in Exodus 18 and Numbers 10. The friend¬ 
ship between Moses and Hobab/Jethro is explained by reference to the narra¬ 
tives of Judges, which, however, speak of the Kenites, not the Midianites, as 
the clan of Moses’ father-in-law (Judg 4:2, 17, 21; 5:24). These narratives 
correlate with information provided in Judg 1:15 and 4:11, as well as in 1 Sam 
15:6, where we read of Kenites living among Amalekites and Canaanites in 
Canaan. Some Kenites enacted treaties with the Canaanites, as Judg 4:11 
informs us; but, like Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, they may have remained 
loyal to the Israelites in times of crisis. 

There is reason to assume from the narrative of Num 10:29-32 that 
Hobab and his tribe responded positively to Moses’ persuasion and decided to 
join the Israelites in their journey to the Promised Land. This background 
would have laid the foundation for actual relations between the two groups 
during the settlement period and the early monarchy, when Kenites would 
have been helpful to the Israelites and at the same time protected by them, 
and exempted from the decreed fate of the other Canaanite peoples. 

By accepting this juxtaposition, we can explain the intimacy between 
Moses and the so-called Midianites of Exodus 18 and Numbers 10 as a retro- 
jection of a later reality, namely, the friendly relations that existed between 
the Israelites and an exceptional group of Canaanites, the Kenites. In ethno- 
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graphic terms, this retrojection makes a significant statement: not all Canaan- 
ites were enemies! 

That ethnographic designations are occasionally inconsistent in biblical 
literature is brought home by further comparisons between Numbers and the 
historical books of the Bible. In the words of the ballad cited by JE in Num¬ 
bers 21, the Israelite settlement of Transjordan is defended against the claims 
of the Moabites, whereas in Judges II the same argument is used against the 
Ammonites. The Ammonites were, after all, Jephtah’s current enemies, and 
this fact explains the “recycling” of an ancient ballad. As a corollary, we note 
that in Num 21:29 (cf. Isa 48:13, 46; 1 Kgs 11:7, 33) Kemosh is the god of the 
Moabites, whereas in Judges 11 he is god of the Ammonites. 

Once we agree, then, that a degree of juxtaposition occurred in biblical 
historiography, we can propose that the so-called Midianites of Exodus and 
Numbers were disguised Kenites. Having raised the question of the identity of 
the Midianites of Num 10:29-36, it might be informative to pursue the sub¬ 
ject of Midianite relations a bit further. 


6. Hostile Midianites 

The fact is that retrojection of hostile Midianites is noticeably missing in 
JE, and we have reason to think that the priestly writers were sensitive to this 
omission. In view of P’s primary interest in the conquest of Canaan, one 
would have expected the priestly school to lay a foundation for the later 
conflicts with the Midianites, conflicts pivotal in the conquest itself. In fact, 
the priestly writers introduced the Midianites into their narrative as a hostile 
force in Num 22:4 and 7, at the beginning of the Balaam pericope, where the 
Midianites join the Moabites in an effort to overcome the Israelites through 
other than direct military means. It is entirely possible that the words ziqne 
Midyan ‘the elders of Midian’ were interpolated by the priestly writers in Num 
22:4a and 7 for this purpose. The elders of Midian never reappear thereafter in 
the Balaam pericope, as a matter of fact. 

In a similar way, priestly writers added Midianite involvement to the rec¬ 
ord of the Baal Peor incident of Num 25:1-9, of which only vv 1-5 are attrib¬ 
utable to JE. There is, however, no mention of Midianites in vv 1-5, only of 
Moabites. JE disposes of the entire incident in Num 25:5 by putting the sinful 
Israelite leaders to death. Num 25:6-9 tell a different story, one in which the 
Midianites are actually featured. The remainder of chap. 25, which is also of 
priestly authorship, goes so far as to command a war against the Midianites. 
Finally, Numbers 31, which, at least in its final form, is of priestly authorship, 
generates a full-blown war against the Midianites, to which it adds a code of 
law governing the disposition of spoils. 

Every group whom the JE and priestly narrators considered relevant was 
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accounted for in some way. The first battle was with the Amalekites. The 
Ammonites were avoided; the Moabites were neutralized without war, it 
seems, and the Israelites skirted the Edomites. The priestly writers saw to it 
that Midianite hostility was also projected into the wilderness period. Let us 
trace the agenda of JE further in Numbers. 


7. The Inhabitants of Canaan 

Numbers provides several lists of the inhabitants of Canaan. We begin 
with Num 13:29, a list of these inhabitants at the beginning of the wilderness 
period. It mentions the Amorites and the Hittites and speaks of the antiquity 
of Hebron. As has been argued persuasively by J. van Seters (1976), most 
biblical references to Amorites and Hittites, especially those in -the proverbial 
lists of the inhabitants of Canaan, cannot be taken as evidence bearing on the 
historical Amorites and Hittites of the second millennium b.c.e. Based on an 
examination of how Egyptian and Assyrian writers of the first millennium 
used such nomenclature, van Seters concluded that these designations actu¬ 
ally refer to the first-millennium inhabitants of Canaan and the regions west 
of the Euphrates. These ethnographic designations are transparent, in the 
sense that they betray the first-millennium Sitz~im-Leben of the biblical nar¬ 
rators of the JE school who employed them, and of the later priestly writers 
who subsequently adopted them as well. 

In Num 13:22 we find an unusual record of the history of Hebron, in 
which the early founding of Tanis is also mentioned by comparison. As ex¬ 
plained most recently by S. Ahituv (1971), Tanis was actually founded long 
after the Ramesside period, so that the author of Num 13:22, who refers to its 
chronology, must have known of Tanis from its existence during the later 
Saitic period, which is when he wrote about it. Surely the same could be said 
of the biblical writer of the first millennium b.c.e. who refers to Hebron as an 
Amorite city of the Late Bronze Age (see the Comments on Numbers 13-14). 


8. Amalekites 

Numbers 13:29 also mentions the Amalekites, who are subsequently char¬ 
acterized in an oracle (Num 24:20) as being the “first” (or “foremost”) of the 
various Canaanite peoples, who would, nevertheless, ultimately meet with 
destruction. In Num 14:25 and 43-45 we find references to Amalekites who 
inhabited the Negeb alongside Canaanites. When we apply the hypothesis of 
historiographic retrojection to the Amalekites, we arrive at the following con¬ 
clusions: The historical books make some commonplace references to 
Amalekites fighting in the company of Midianites, Moabites, and bene qedem 
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'eastern peoples’, whoever they were (Judg 5:14; 12:15). For the most part, 
however, the historical books speak about the Amalekites as a people inhab¬ 
iting the Negeb and southern Judah, with their settlements extending 
through northern Sinai to the Wilderness of Shur at the approaches of Egypt 
(1 Sam 15:7; 27:8). One of the principal Israelite battles against the 
Amalekites is reported in 1 Samuel 15, where we read that Saul defeated 
them. There we find reference to c fr ( A maVeq ‘the town of Amalek’, which was 
located somewhere near a Negeb wadi (1 Sam 15:5). 

It is reasonable to conclude that by attributing the first battle of the 
Israelites after the Exodus to an enemy named Amalek, the JE historiogra¬ 
phers of Exodus 15 (and of Deuteronomy 25 as well) were laying the founda¬ 
tion for the later real enmity between the conquering Israelites and the Ca- 
naanite Amalekites. Not only Saul, but David as well, had a major encounter 
with the Amalekites (1 Samuel 30; 2 Sam 1:1). Etiological intent is further 
implied by an editorial interpolation in 1 Sam 15:1-3, which rationalizes 
Saul’s great victory as retribution for Amalek’s attack upon Israel soon after 
the Exodus. What better primal enemy to be the first to confront the Israel¬ 
ites departing from Egypt than the Amalekites, whose hegemony extended all 
the way westward to the approaches of Egypt? 

When we examine the references to Amalekites in Numbers, we also find 
them in the Negeb. This is most clearly stated in Num 13:29: ‘A maleq yoseb 
be'eres hannegeb The Amalekites inhabit the Negeb region’. This is also their 
reported locale in Num 14:25 and 43-45, notwithstanding some geographical 
ambiguity evident in those passages. What is more, these references correlate 
well with the area said to be inhabited by the Amalekites according to Gen 
14:7. 

Genesis 14 is a remarkable document in many respects. It records an 
international war in which Abram became involved, and refers somewhat 
cryptically to battles waged in Transjordan and near the Gulf of Elath, encom¬ 
passing the southern Negeb in the process. In Gen 14:7 we read the following 
report: “They headed back (from the Gulf of Elath), arriving at Tin Mishpat, 
now called Kadesh, and they ravaged the entire Amalekite mountain range, as 
well as the Amorites who inhabited Haseson Tamar (=‘Ain Gedi, 2 Chr 
20:2).’’ One is left with the clear impression that the Amalekites constituted a 
major component of the Canaanite ethnography during the settlement period 
and the early monarchy, and that the words of the oracle in Num 24:20 are to 
be understood realistically: Amalek was a foremost nation, and its eventual 
subjugation was a matter of considerable importance. Genesis 14, like those 
JE sources of Numbers which speak of Amalekites, may well reflect realities 
during the reigns of Saul and David. One senses that the Amalekites served to 
represent the Canaanites of the conquest period, and that the hatred ex¬ 
pressed regarding them capsulizes the hostility of the Israelite tradition 
against Canaanites generally. 
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9. JE in Numbers: A Doctrine 

What has been said so far about the context of JE in Numbers 1-20 may 
be summarized as follows: the governing doctrine of the JE narrators is that 
Israel's conflicts and relations with other peoples during the conquest period 
and the early monarchy were primal; they did not commence during the 
settlement and monarchic periods, after the Israelites had possessed Canaan. 
These hostilities are not to be regarded as the consequence of ascendant 
Israelite power, or of its conquest of Canaan. They are, rather, attributable to 
some ancient hatred on the part of Moabites, Amalekites, Edomites, Midi- 
anites, and, at least implicitly, Ammonites. Israel had sought peaceful rela¬ 
tions with these peoples, who had refused their friendship and who con¬ 
fronted Israel with hostility when the Israelites were on their way to the 
Promised Land and in desperate straits. Ultimately the Israelites were to be¬ 
come exceedingly powerful, but not before they suffered during long treks 
through inhospitable deserts, all because those hostile peoples would not 
allow them passage through their territories or because, like the Amalekites, 
they attacked them without cause. 

In effect, what the JE narrators of Exodus and Numbers relate about these 
peoples seeks to sanction or to justify later Israelite policies toward them. 
What they are saying is that these peoples had either to be defeated and their 
lands seized, or to be subjugated and rendered tributary if Israelite sovereignty 
over Canaan were to be held securely. This is the hidden agenda of the JE 
historiographers. 

In literary-historical terms, we should look to E (and T) as the ultimate 
source of retrojections from the historical realities of the northern Israelite 
kingdom, and to J for similar traditions regarding Judah and the Negeb. This 
subject will reemerge in the introduction to Volume 2 of this commentary, 
because the relevant JE narratives occur, for the most part, in Numbers 21- 
36, where the record of the Israelite experience in Transjordan unfolds. 

In a broader perspective, the JE narrators were addressing the question of 
Israelite self-definition. Ethnography served to classify the Israelites as other 
than Canaanites or Amorites, and as not being related to the Transjordanian 
peoples either. Just as these indigenous and neighboring peoples were the 
“other,” so was Israel distinct from the nations whose lands it eventually 
seized, settled, and possessed, or rendered tributary. It is interesting, there¬ 
fore, to take note of those groups which are not mentioned in the JE narra¬ 
tives of Numbers. 

I have already made mention of the failure of the JE historiographers of 
Numbers to project hostile Midianites into the wilderness period, and of how 
priestly writers, sensitive to this omission, created an etiology for them. 
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10. Israelites and Other Non-Canaanites: 
Ethnography 

There is much more to the ethnographic picture, however. There is no 
reference to the Philistines in the historiography of Numbers. A passing refer¬ 
ence to Philistines in the historiography of Exodus occurs in Exod 13:17, a 
verse derived from E. There we read that the departing Israelites avoided the 
coastal road, known as Via Maris, for fear of the Philistines. Similarly, in Exod 
23:31, part of an idealized covenant promise, we read that God will establish 
the borders of Israel all the way from the Gulf of Elath to the “sea of the 
Philistines,” which, of course, refers to the southern Mediterranean seacoast. 
Contrast such quiescence on the part of historiographers with the verses of 
the Song of the Sea (Exodus 15), where we find a more realistic ethnography 
of Canaan, one that correlates with what we know of the settlement period 
and the early monarchy. We read of Philistia, of Moabites and Edomites, all 
of whom are said to have feared the Israelites. 

Stories about Philistines during the patriarchal age, such as those in Gen 
26:1-33 (J), may also be seen as retrojections. They do not pertain to the 
wilderness period, and do not contradict the insight that the JE narrators of 
Numbers fail to come up with an etiology to explain the battles Israelites later 
fought against Philistines. 

The historical confrontation between the Israelites and the Philistines 
surely fits the time frame of similar encounters with Amalekites, Midianites, 
and other Canaanites, even the so-called Amorites. Why, then, if the pro¬ 
posed hypothesis be accepted, is there no groundwork in the JE historiography 
of Numbers for the sustained military confrontations that were to dominate 
the reigns of Saul and David? 

It is entirely conceivable, though hardly demonstrable, that no need was 
felt to justify the elimination or subjugation of the Philistines because they 
were not indigenous to Canaan proper or to Transjordan. Like the Israelites, 
so, too, the Philistines were foreign invaders. Like the Israelites themselves, 
Philistines were not Canaanites, and it was not their land that the Israelites 
were in the process of possessing by means of conquest and settlement. 

Without entering into a full-blown discussion of the patriarchal narratives, 
it is obvious that the agenda of J and E, and of the composite source JE, 
change as we move through the Torah books, and as various earlier periods are 
recast historiographically. The Patriarchs were legal residents in Canaan, and 
not conquerors. They were able to resolve most of their differences with all 
whom they encountered without recourse to war. The adventure of the wil¬ 
derness period is treated in a radically different spirit, however. The enterprise 
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of the conquest and settlement of Canaan, as portrayed in Exodus and Num¬ 
bers, was fraught with protracted military engagements, said to have occurred 
before Israel reached the Jordan. In such terms it was felt, perhaps, that the 
Israelite-Philistine wars required no historiographic groundwork, no justifica¬ 
tion or precedent. 

What about the Egyptians? Almost without exception, the only Egyptians 
known to the Torah books, as a whole, are living in Egypt, not in Canaan, 
notwithstanding the considerable biblical and archaeological evidence avail¬ 
able on the Egyptian presence in Canaan. Were it not for the cryptic reference 
in Gen 50:11 to the burial of Egyptians in Canaan, one would hardly guess, 
based solely on Torah literature, that they had ever been there! There are, of 
course, a few hints in the Table of Nations (Genesis 10) to genealogical con¬ 
nections between Egyptians and Canaanites and even Philistines J but such 
references are more puzzling than illuminating. 

Similarly, were it not for a verse in the first oration of Balaam (Num 23:6) 
we would not imagine that Arameans had ever appeared on the Canaanite 
and Transjordanian scenes. Even that verse portrays Aram as a distant land 
(cf. Deut 23:5). Again we notice a difference between the patriarchal tradi¬ 
tions and the historiography of the wilderness period. The Patriarchs were, in 
a sense, Arameans who had migrated to Canaan. As regards the wilderness 
period and its etiologies, as preserved in Exodus and Numbers, there is no 
retrojection of any of the major wars later fought between Israelites and 
Arameans, nor of any other connections with Arameans. 

Do these blatant omissions have literary-historical implications? Are we to 
assume, for instance, that the JE narrators of Numbers used sources com¬ 
posed prior to the extensive campaign of Pharaoh Shishak (Shoshenq) in the 
Land of Israel, in the late tenth century, or considerably after that campaign 
had ceased to be relevant (1 Kgs 14:25-31)? Is the absence of Arameans from 
the ethnographic equation to be interpreted to mean that the sources used by 
the JE narrators of Numbers were composed before the Arameans appeared 
on the scene? A good argument could be advanced that some of the J and E 
traditions go back to the period before the late ninth century, when the 
Aramean expansion threatened Transjordan and the northern Israelite king¬ 
dom. And yet the Edomite factor is included in the JE record (Num 20:14-21; 
21:4), in a manner that recalls the eighth century. 

Literary-historical considerations do not override certain issues of policy 
that may more convincingly account for the significant omissions we have 
noted here. Like Philistines, the Egyptians and Arameans were foreign ele¬ 
ments in Canaan, and there need have been no sensitivity about doing battle 
with them or about seizing land from them. 
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11. The Ethnography of the Deuteronomist 

Before leaving the subject of ethnography and its putative value in estab¬ 
lishing the context of the JE narrators of Numbers, a word should be said 
about the policies reflected in the Deuteronomistic historiography, especially 
in Deuteronomy 1-4, that focus on the wilderness period. Such a query may 
shed light on the reason for some of the significant omissions from the eth¬ 
nography of Numbers. 

The Deuteronomist voices a different policy with respect to Israelite rela¬ 
tionships with the Canaanite and Transjordanian peoples. There are two ma¬ 
jor differences between the JE narratives and Deuteronomy in this regard. In 
the first place, the Deuteronomist adopts a different attitude regarding those 
lands and peoples bordering on Canaan. The Amorites of Canaan are, of 
course, enemies, but not the peoples of Esau/Lot who inhabit Seir (Deut 2:2— 
8). These peoples were granted their land by God himself, and the Israelites 
were consequently commanded to skirt Seir on their way to Transjordan. 
Similarly, when Israel was traversing the desert east of Moab they were told, in 
Deut 2:9-16, not to attack Moab because that land had been granted to the 
Moabites by Israel’s God. Finally, in Deut 2:17-24, the same ideology is ap¬ 
plied to the Ammonites. The Deuteronomist does not refer in this connection 
to Edom, as had the JE historiographers of Numbers, but Seir and Edom may 
have been synonymous in the Deuteronomistic nomenclature. 

What is more, the Deuteronomist becomes involved in the internal his¬ 
tory of these neighboring lands. We read that the peoples of Lot/Esau had 
seized Moab from an earlier indigenous people, variously named Eimim or 
Anakites, of the stock of the Rephaim, whom they had dispossessed (Deut 
2:11-12). In a similar spirit, the Ammonites, so we read, had dispossessed 
other Rephaim (Deut 2:20-23). Pretty much as an afterthought, we are in¬ 
formed that Seir as well had at one time belonged to an indigenous people 
who were eventually displaced (Deut 2:22). 

Deut 2:23 is especially significant because it introduces an element of 
reality: the same kind of ethnographic replacements that were recorded for 
Ammon, Moab, and Seir are also reported for the southern seacoast and 
coastal plain, from Hatserim (Raphiah) to Gaza. We are informed that the 
indigenous people of that region, called Awwim, had been dispossessed by 
Caphtorites, which is to say, Philistines (Amos 8:7). 

The Deuteronomist was unquestionably also guided by an ideological 
agenda in his treatment of ethnography, in which justification for the Israelite 
conquest and settlement of Canaan was paramount. When dealing with peo¬ 
ples perceived to be genealogically related to the Israelites, such as those of 
Lot/Esau, the Deuteronomist projects a positive background: Israel, for its 
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part, had respected the territorial integrity of the neighboring peoples, giving 
them no cause for complaint. 

Perhaps the reference to Caphtorites in Deut 2:23 affords the greatest 
support for the hypothesis that has been elaborated in the foregoing discus¬ 
sion. What Israel did in Canaan was no different, as a matter of fact, from 
what Philistines had done or from what those nations generally considered to 
be the legitimate contemporary possessors of their own territories had done. 
They had all displaced indigenous peoples in the past. 

In their distinctive ways both the Deuteronomist and the JE narrators of 
Exodus and Numbers set the stage for the conquest-settlement agenda of the 
historical books, primarily Judges and Samuel and, for all its problems, Joshua 
as well. To focus on Numbers specifically, I conclude that JE retrojects into 
the preconquest or wilderness period an ideological justification for the con¬ 
quest and settlement, one rooted in a particular reconstruction of that earlier 
age. More will be said on this subject in the introduction to the second 
volume of this commentary, as I explore the Transjordanian experience cen¬ 
tral to Numbers 21-36. 

There are few if any additional contextual indicators in the JE sections of 
Numbers 1-20. If there is a clue to historical context in Num 11:1-12:15, the 
narratives about Moses that epitomize his unique status as a prophet, it is to 
be found in 12:6-8. There Moses is referred to as God's l ebed ‘servant’, and as 
a member of his bayit ‘household’. Such language is elsewhere reserved for 
David (see the Notes and Comments to 10:29-12:16). Once again, our atten¬ 
tion is directed to the period of the United Monarchy. The image of Moses is 
made to anticipate David. In the image given him by the JE narrators of 
Numbers, Moses is both prophet and king. 


E. The Context of the Priestly Source 

The context of the priestly materials in Numbers 1-20 is best discussed 
within the larger framework of P as a documentary source continuing through 
the Tetrateuch (Genesis through Numbers), with a few addenda in Deuteron¬ 
omy. The texts assigned to P, on the basis of source analysis, are of two 
principal types: (1) historiography and (2) law and ritual. The relationship of 
these two types of literature is dynamic. In the beginning, there is the cult, 
with all of its rituals and celebrations. The institution of the cult and the 
formulation of its codes of practice generated a priestly historiography in¬ 
tended to lend sanction to the cult, historically and politically (Levine 1983). 

The message of this historiographic tradition is clear: what later Israelites 
were being called upon to perform and to fulfill in their practice of religion by 
the dicta of the Torah was anticipated by their dutiful ancestors in the time of 
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Moses. It was then that God had revealed to those earliest Israelites all of the 
detailed practices required in religious life. In fact, the priestly historiography 
reaches back to the patriarchal period recorded in Genesis, and even to the 
primeval history of Genesis 1-11. This entire body of literature was written so 
as to confirm the great antiquity and original significance of the cult in God’s 
plan for the people of Israel. 

There is, of course, movement in the other direction as well. Major events 
and episodes of Israelite history, such as the Egyptian sojourn and the Exo¬ 
dus, generated cultic responses and commemorations. Most notable are the 
Pesah celebrations, variously legislated in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. 

This process is hardly limited to P; it is equally characteristic of JE and D, 
except that in the book of Numbers specifically, there is no strictly legal or 
ritual content directly attributable to JE or D. All of the legal material in 
Numbers, including the laws concerning homicide in chap. 35 and the estate 
laws expounded in chap. 27 (and further in chap. 36) have been adapted and 
modulated by the priestly school, as their legal vocabulary and formulation 
indicate. So it is that the dynamic interaction of law and historiography is 
effectively confined to the priestly materials in Numbers. 

At one point in the forgoing discussion of the content of Numbers it was 
stated that P, in its diverse materials, legal and historiographic, should be 
regarded as generally subsequent to JE and D. It is now time to discuss this 
diachronic alignment of the Torah sources, in an attempt to validate the 
alleged lateness of P. What is required is nothing short of a relative literary- 
historical chronology of Pentateuchal literature. 

The crux of the literary-historical issue regarding the diachronic position 
of P rests in the Deuteronomic question; specifically, the extent to which P 
reflects or is dependent on the Deuteronomic school. The most distinctive 
Deuteronomic legislation is expounded in Deuteronomy 12-16 and pertains 
to the restriction of all cultic activity to one central Temple that would be 
erected in an unnamed place selected by God. 

H. L. Ginsberg (1982) has contributed seminal studies on the develop¬ 
ment of the Israelite festivals and concerning the origin and transmission of 
core Deuteronomy from northern Israel to Judah. He shows how the priestly 
writers responded to Deuteronomic legislation governing the scheduling of 
the festivals and the limitation of sacred space to one altar and one sanctuary. 
The seven-week deferral of the spring harvest festival, renamed Sdbu'ot 
‘Weeks’ in Deuteronomy 16, is accepted in the priestly liturgical calender of 
Leviticus 23. Undoubtedly, this deferral was prompted by practical consider¬ 
ations. If one lines up the Torah sources pertaining to the annual festivals, as 
Ginsberg did, in three phases—pre-Deuteronomic, Deuteronomic, and post- 
Deuteronomic—it is possible to reconstruct what occurred in the develop¬ 
ment of those festivals designated hag ‘pilgrimage’. In the pre-Deuteronomic 
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Book of the Covenant (Exodus 21-23), the spring harvest festival, called qdsir , 
occurred directly after the Pesah sacrifice, as soon as a sheaf of new grain 
became available for presentation. But such a schedule made sense only when 
Israelites could fulfill their religious obligations by undertaking a short pil¬ 
grimage to a nearby cult site and then returning home quickly to harvest their 
grain. As a result of the Deuteronomic legislation, it would henceforth be 
required that Israelites undertake a prolonged pilgrimage to the central Tem¬ 
ple. Agricultural pursuits would be interrupted considerably, at the worst sea¬ 
son of the year for a farmer to be absent from home, and rescheduling thus 
became necessary. It is clear from a close reading of Leviticus 23 that the 
priestly school not only accepted the postponement of seven weeks but in fact 
generated additional celebrations during the seven-week period between the 
Pesah and the Pentecost. Furthermore, Ginsberg’s tracing of the Deutero¬ 
nomic core, those parts of the book which we consider primary, to northern 
Israel of the mid eighth century instead of to Judah of the seventh century 
changes the absolute chronology of the Pentateuchal sources. The primary 
Deuteronomic legislation emerges as more ancient than we thought it was, so 
that one who maintains that P antedates D must now assume a provenance 
for P in the early eighth century, not in the early seventh. 

There are additional considerations that recommend endorsement of the 
traditional alignment of the Torah sources in the order J, E, D, P, making the 
priestly source the latest in the literary chronology. By accepting this align¬ 
ment one need not, however, accept the original basis for it. We need not 
endorse the same reconstruction of Israelite religion as had been proposed in 
the nineteenth century by Julius Wellhauscn and others, who formulated the 
most widely accepted source-critical hypotheses. At the present time, the 
traditional order, which has been challenged most poignantly by Yehezkel 
Kaufmann and his followers, seems persuasive for other reasons, most notably 
because of internal evidence, augmented by comparative considerations 
(Kaufmann 1960: 451-801). 


1. Contextual Indicators 

There are contextual indicators within the priestly source itself that point 
to an early postexilic provenance for at least some of the essential content of 
P. These indicators suggest renewed priestly creativity, beginning in the pe¬ 
riod of the Return, during the late sixth century b.c.e., and continuing long 
afterward, well into the period of the Second Temple. One would surely ex¬ 
pect such creativity at a time that the newly constituted Jewish community in 
Jerusalem and Judea, with its restored temple, was preoccupied with the reor¬ 
dering of religious life under new conditions of collective existence. 

In particular, Leviticus 25 and 27 suggest a postexilic provenance. In its 
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provisions for land tenure and indenture Leviticus 25 presents legislation that 
figures to be subsequent to the provisions of Deuteronomy 15, on some of the 
same legal issues. Notions of geullah ‘restoration' and deror ‘release’ likewise 
represent further developments of legal practices that first emerged in the 
Israelite context during the near-exilic period, though they have a long history 
in other ancient Near Eastern societies (Levine 1989a: xxxi-xxxix, 270-274). 

It was Wellhausen’s seminal insight that the provisions of Leviticus 17, 
requiring that all sacrificial offerings be brought to the opening of the Tent of 
Meeting, inevitably reflect Deuteronomic doctrine on cult centralization, al¬ 
beit in a wilderness environment. The priestly requirement is hardly explica¬ 
ble unless we assume that P is reacting to Deuteronomic policy on restructur¬ 
ing the Israelite cult. Wellhausen’s insight is particularly apt as a point of 
departure for discussing the literary history of the priestly materials in Num¬ 
bers (Wellhausen 1965: 376-385). 

The priestly content of Numbers shares the overall context of P within 
Torah literature. P is a source that most probably took shape over a protracted 
period of time, beginning in the late preexilic period; it preserved some quite 
early material and continued to develop during the postexilic period. As re¬ 
gards the priestly content of Numbers, especially what is preserved in Num¬ 
bers 1-20, we encounter fairly clear expressions of postexilic institutions. The 
emergence of the Levites as a distinct class of cultic servitors is a case in 
point. This subject has been discussed in depth in various sections of this 
commentary, most extensively in the Comments to chaps. 3-4, 8, and 16-17. 


2. Levites and Priests 


It has been proposed that the stratification of the priestly tribe into two 
groups, consecrated priests and subordinate, unconsecrated Levites, can be 
traced to a policy first advocated in Ezek 44:9-14. There we are told that the 
Levites who had been part of the apostasy associated with Israel’s earlier sins, 
a veiled reference to the sin of the bdmot ‘high places’, would henceforth be 
forbidden to officiate in the temple cult. These Levites would serve the 
priests and slaughter the sacrifices, whereas cultic officiation would be re¬ 
served for the Zadokite priests. 

Without entering into the source analysis of Ezekiel 44, or addressing the 
originality of Ezekiel 40-48 as a whole, it is obvious that the content of Ezek 
44:9-14 is exilic, at the earliest. We note further that even Ezek 44:9-14 do 
not yet speak of the Aaronide priesthood, but rather of the priesthood of 
Zadok, indicating that the notion of an Aaronide priesthood, so basic to the 
priestly traditions of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers and yet so conspicu¬ 
ously absent from any preexilic biblical source outside of Torah literature, 
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might represent an even later, postexilic development. To be more specific: 
the separation of the Levites is central to Numbers 3-4, where the several 
levitical clans are mustered separately, and where the Aaronide priests of the 
Kohathite clan are featured as the exclusive bearers of the priestly office. As 
part of this stratification process, the important task of transporting the Ark of 
the Covenant, traditionally a priestly assignment in preexilic sources, becomes 
the assignment of a levitical clan, the Kohathites. The same Kohathites figure 
again in Numbers 16-17, where an earlier record of a rebellion against Moses’ 
authority has been transformed by the priestly writers into an internecine 
rivalry between the clan of Kohath, represented by Korah, and the Aaronides. 
The outcome of an ordeal (or more than one ordeal) establishes the exclusive 
right of the Aaronides to the priesthood. Finally, Numbers 8, which mirrors 
Leviticus 8, itself a record of the installation and consecration of the Aaronide 
priesthood, tells of the dedication of the Levites to the service of the Taberna¬ 
cle, under the authority of the Aaronide priesthood. 

It is further evident that the composition of the priestly materials in 
Numbers is late not only with respect to JE and D, neither of which know of 
the stratification of the tribe of Levi into priests and subordinate Levites, but 
relatively late even with respect to the priestly traditions of Exodus and Levit¬ 
icus, which also know nothing about this arrangement. Although Exodus 6 
preserves genealogies that more or less correlate with the data provided in 
Numbers 3-4, there is no reference in Exodus to the subordination of the 
Levites. For its part, whatever little Leviticus mentions about the Levites 
pertains to urban property owned by Levites, and to the acknowledged tithe 
remittable to them, according to chaps. 25 and 27. It is not even certain that 
Leviticus is employing the term “Levite” any differently than does Deuteron¬ 
omy, which regards all priests as Levites. 


3. Laws of Purity 


The laws and rituals prescribed in Numbers 19 relevant to corpse contami- 
nation and the resultant purifications seem to be predicated on yet another 
late passage, Ezek 43:7-9. There we read, for the first time outside of Torah 
literature, the doctrine that corpses and bones of the dead and their flesh are 
potent contaminators, and that the defilement that they generate is perma¬ 
nent and irreversible. Ezek 43:7-9 protest the burial of kings in the Temple 
complex, stating that such a practice defiles the Temple. This statement is to 
be viewed against the background of 2 Kgs 23:14, 16, 20, where it is reported 
that Josiah used the bones of the dead to delegitimate the altar near the 
necropolis of Bethel, as well as altars in the environs of Jerusalem where cults 
of the dead were operative. The provisions of Numbers 19 effectively institu- 
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tionalize the concepts first expressed in Ezek 43:7-9, itself an exilic, or even 
postexilic, text (Levine 1990). 

It has already been suggested that the Tabernacle traditions are to be 
considered post-Deuteronomic, because they are predicated on the effective 
restriction of all sacrifice to the opening of the Tent of Meeting, as ordained 
in Leviticus 17. But there is more: in Exodus 24:12-31:18 and chaps. 35-40, 
all priestly sections, the architecture of the portable Tabernacle complex is 
provided. In Numbers 1-4, and again in 10:1-28, we find that this sanctuary 
complex has been integrated within an encampment planned around it, with 
assigned locations for the Aaronide priests, the several levitical clans, and the 
Tribes of Israel. We are warranted in concluding, therefore, that in Numbers 
the priestly writers built upon the priestly traditions of Exodus and Leviticus, 
which, in turn, had taken their cue from the older E tradition of an oraculum 
located outside the encampment (Exod 33:7-11; and cf. Num 11:16; 12:4). 
Thus we are instructed not only by the subsequence of priestly writings to 
other, datable texts of exilic and postexilic provenance, but by internal devel¬ 
opments within priestly literature itself. These developments indicate that the 
priestly content of Numbers is often of a later provenance than that of Exo¬ 
dus and Leviticus. 


4. Internal Sequences 


Some fairly precise internal sequences can be traced in the area of law and 
ritual. Purifications from various sorts of defilement are, of course, basic to 
the legislation of Leviticus. In particular, the funerary restrictions imposed on 
the priesthood according to Leviticus 21 have a direct bearing on the provi¬ 
sions of Numbers 19. 

The nexus of these two codes of law is, precisely, opposition to the cult of 
the dead, a notion basic to the biblical outlook. This subject is addressed in 
the Comments to chap. 19. Preventing priestly involvement in funerary rites 
was one way of distancing such rites from the purview of the Temple and the 
priesthood. In this instance, one assumes that both Leviticus 21 and Numbers 
19 reflect fairly late developments in Israelite religion and were part of the 
same movement to combat cults of the dead. 

The same spirit animates Numbers 6, the Nazirite law. A Nazirite may not 
defile himself by contact with the dead, even to attend to the burial of a 
consanguineal relative. This was also the law affecting the high priest, accord¬ 
ing to Leviticus 21. 

We note several additional examples of subsequence in the priestly mate¬ 
rials of Numbers 1-20. Num 5:5-10 are based on Lev 5:14-16 and 20-26, the 
primary laws of mdal 'cultie misappropriation’. Numbers adds the require- 
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ment of a confessional by the officiating priest and mandates an estate provi¬ 
sion not specified in Leviticus. Further, Num 5:9-10 echo Lev 7:9 and 14 on 
the rights of individual priests to what they had collected and offered in the 
Sanctuary. Num 9:1-14 presuppose normal rules for the scheduling of the 
Passover festival and its attendant paschal sacrifice as stated in Exodus 12-13, 
Leviticus 23, and Numbers 29, all priestly codes of religious law. In itself, the 
provision for a deferred Pesah in the second month is reminiscent of 
Hezekiah’s Pesah, according to 2 Chronicles 30. Numbers 15, which calls for 
accompanying offerings, the minhah 'grain offering' and the nesek 'libation', is 
ancillary to the major codes prescribing burnt offerings and sacred gifts of 
greeting. In form, it resembles a type of ancient Near Eastern temple rituals in 
which accompanying offerings of wine and grain are collected separately (Le¬ 
vine 1983b). Numbers 18 is a comprehensive summary of all of the priestly 
and levitical emoluments and, except for an innovation or two, is entirely 
based on previously stated legislation. 

It would be accurate to state in summary that the priestly materials in 
Numbers 1-20 (as in Numbers as a whole) represent, by and large, the further 
development of priestly law and historiography well into the postexilic period. 
Such development was not merely a matter of redactional activity, but also 
involved new writings by the postexilic priesthood of Jerusalem and their 
associates. It is worth mentioning, in this context, that some of the postexilic 
Psalms may have been composed by priests and Levites. 


5. The Evidence of Language 


One of the criteria employed by modern scholars in dating biblical texts, 
most notably the content of P, is the evidence of language. It is possible to 
determine, at least in relative terms, whether certain biblical Hebrew locu¬ 
tions are early or late. Disagreement persists on this score, but there is a 
growing body of evidence to suggest that the priestly vocabulary contains 
many late components. The methodological principle governing the chronol¬ 
ogy of language is that late texts often preserve early language. Wherever we 
encounter evidently late locutions, however, we are warranted in concluding 
that the texts in which these locutions occur were composed, or at least 
reworked, at a late date. 

A good example of late language in the priestly materials is the term degel , 
otherwise known from Aramaic documents of the Persian period as the desig¬ 
nation for a military unit arrayed around a fort or command post. Its occur¬ 
rences are restricted to Numbers 2 and 10, in their references to the plan of 
the Israelite encampment and the order of march. Usage of this term by a 
biblical writer strongly suggests a date for his creativity during the Persian 
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period, beginning in the late sixth century and continuing throughout most of 
the fifth. It was then that such contemporary vocabulary would have been 
introduced into the priestly source. In this instance, we should not conclude 
that the texts of Numbers 2 and 10, in which this distinctive term occurs, 
were initially composed during the Achaemenid period, only that they were 
redacted or adapted at that time. 

In other instances, the likelihood that a particular text from the P source 
was initially composed in the Persian period is much greater. A case in point is 
Numbers 30, which repeatedly employs the legal term ’issar ‘ban’ (variously 
’csdrj in the context of legislation governing the vows pronounced by Israel¬ 
ites. This term is basic to the entire votive system embodied in that chapter, 
and in no way can it be regarded as editorial. What is more, this very term has 
now turned up in the Samaria Papyri from Wadi Daliye, dated to the third 
quarter of the fourth century (Cross 1985). The logical conclusion to be 
derived from the existence of such comparative evidence is that Numbers 30 
was also composed during the fifth or fourth century, when this previously 
unattested term was in use. It occurs nowhere else in the Hebrew Bible but, 
significantly, it does occur in the Aramaic sections of Daniel—repeatedly in 
Daniel 6, in its final form a product of the second century. 

The use of language in dating biblical texts emerges as only one among 
several significant criteria relevant to this process. The language of P incorpo¬ 
rates both early and late usage and diction but, in the last analysis, does more 
to suggest a relatively late date for the completion of P. 


6. Realistic Interpretation 


A contextual or historical treatment of the priestly materials in Numbers 
(for now, in Numbers 1-20) must also counter the argument that the laws 
and rituals of the priestly source of the Torah may be essentially program¬ 
matic, and therefore unrealistic in character. To put it another way: priests 
may never have offered sacrifices in the manner prescribed in Leviticus and 
Numbers during the biblical period. The community projected in the priestly 
source may not have existed in reality. In the present scholarly climate, there 
is a tendency to regard ancient law codes and records as canonical, a label that 
tends to distance them from reality and to brand them as artificial, or ossified, 
as once removed from living religion. 

The discussion of context is, therefore, more than an effort to date biblical 
texts or to establish the Sitz-im-Leben of their authors. It has to do with 
assessing their value as windows on ancient reality. Are the priestly texts 
informative about the meaning and perceptions of religiosity in biblical Israel 
in specific periods? 
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The view endorsed in this commentary is that, in many ways, records of 
religious praxis reveal dimensions of religious life more realistic than pro¬ 
phetic pronouncements on what ought to be the proper practice of religion. 
In ancient Near Eastern studies generally, the value of administrative records, 
temple documents, and other types of descriptive evidence is now recognized 
as every bit as valuable as the messages of myth and narrative. 
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PART I. 


NUMBERS 1-4: 

GETTING 

ORGANIZED 






NUMBERS 1: THE WILDERNESS CENSUS 

The book of Numbers begins by recording a census of the Israelites, un¬ 
dertaken at God's command by Moses and the chieftains of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Numbers 1 actually introduces the reader to a larger unit, comprising 
Numbers 1-4, in which the Israelites of the Sinai period are portrayed as a 
military force, a camp on the march consisting of adult fighting men. No 
mention is made in these chapters of the Israelite families. The Levites, who 
were dedicated to Tabernacle service, were exempt from military service and 
were accordingly left out of the census. This exemption is stated in Num 
1:48-54, in anticipation of the provisions of Numbers 3-4, where the alterna¬ 
tive functions of the Levites are spelled out in detail. 

Numbers 2 sets forth the arrangement of the Israelite encampment 
(mahaneh) and prescribes the order in which the tribes were to set out on the 
march. Chapters 3 and 4 focus on the Tabernacle complex located at the core 
of the encampment, and they detail the internal organization of the tribe of 
Levi. The various levitical clans were assigned specific duties in transporting 
and servicing the portable Tabernacle and its furnishings. 

As for the tribe of Levi, as a part of the Israelite people, we are told that 
this tribe consisted of two parts: the Levites are separate from the Aaronide 
priests, who were also of the same tribe. The internal division of the tribe of 
Levi is introduced by the priestly traditions of Numbers and represents one of 
the highlights of the book of Numbers as a whole. In Deuteronomy, for 
instance, all Levites are priests, whereas Exodus and Leviticus speak for the 
most part only of the Aaronide priests. 

Priestly historiography proceeds from Exodus, through Leviticus, and con¬ 
tinues in Numbers. In this way, the events recorded in Numbers 1-4 are dated 
just subsequent to the erection of the Tabernacle, an event recorded in Exod 
40:17. All of the intervening material preserved in Leviticus is “dateless,” it 
being presumed that the regulations for the priestly conduct of the cult were 
communicated by God to Moses (and occasionally to Aaron) during a period 
of about one month, between the first and second months of the second year 
after the Exodus from Egypt. 

As we would expect, Numbers 1 resembles Numbers 26 in significant 
respects, for Numbers 26 is the record of a second census taken at the conclu¬ 
sion of the forty-year period of the wilderness migrations. 

Numbers 1 may be divided into three parts. (1) Verses 1-19 record the 
divine command to take a census and proceed to list the chieftains of the 
twelve tribes, beginning with Reuben, who were to assist Moses in accom¬ 
plishing it. The two sons of Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, take up the slack 
resulting from the exclusion of the tribe of Levi from the list of twelve. This 
adjustment is epitomized in Gen 48:5b, in the words of Jacob’s blessing: 
“Ephraim and Manasseh shall be for me as Reuben and Simeon!” (2) Verses 
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20-47 list the total musters of each tribe in turn and conclude with the 
anticipatory statement that the Levites were to be counted separately. (3) 
Finally, vv 48-54 expound the policy of the book of Numbers regarding the 
distinct status of the Levites as cultic servitors, thus anticipating Numbers 
3-4, as well as the consecration of the Levites recorded in Numbers 8. 

Numbers 1, all of Numbers 1-4, and Numbers 10, which records the 
march from south to north in Sinai, serve to tighten the historiographic link 
between the Exodus and the wilderness experience. The key term in this link 
is sabd * and its plural form seba'ot, variously translated “force(s), division(s).” 
Thus we read in Exod 6:26; 12:41, 51 that God brought the Israelite “forces” 
out of Egypt, or that these “forces” marched out of Egypt (cf. Num 33:1). In 
Numbers 1, 2, and 10 we are told that the same “forces” or “divisions” were 
mustered and deployed in the wilderness. 

In terms of its form, Numbers 1 may originally have been written as a 
tabular record in several columns. The clearest example of this format is 
Numbers 7, and in the Comment to that chapter this method of recording is 
explained with reference to comparative sources from the ancient Near East. 


TRANSLATION 

1 'YHWH spoke to Moses, in the Wilderness of Sinai, at the Tent of Meet¬ 
ing, on the first day of the second month, in the second year after their 
departure from Egypt, as follows: 

2 Take a poll of the entire community of the Israelites by their clans and 
their patriarchal “houses,” according to the number of names, every male, by 
their heads; 

3 those above twenty years of age: all those eligible for military service 
among the Israelites. You shall muster them by their divisions, you and Aaron. 

4 With you there shall be one man from each tribe, a man who is head of his 
own patriarchal house. 

5 These are the names of the men who shall stand with you: 

Representing Reuben—Elizur son of Shedeur. 

Representing Simeon—Shelumiel son of Zurishaddai. 

7 Representing Judah—Nahshon son of Amminadab. 

Representing Issachar—Nethanel son of Zuar. 

Representing Zebulun—Eliab son of Helon. 

^Representing the descendants of Joseph: 

Representing Ephraim—Elishama son of Ammihud. 

Representing Manasseh—Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 

1 Representing Benjamin—Abidan son of Gideoni. 

^Representing Dan—Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 

13 Representing Asher—Pagiel son of Ochran. 
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14 Representing Gad—Eliasaph son of Deuel. 

^Representing Naphtali—Ahira son of Enan. 

16 These are the elect of the community, the chieftains of their patriarchal 
tribes; they are the heads of the sibs of Israel. 

l7 Moses and Aaron gathered these men, who had been specified by 
name. 

18 They assembled the entire community on the first day of the second 
month. They, [in turn,] registered their affiliations, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses, according to the number of names, of those twenty years of age 
and above, by their heads. 

19 Just as YHWH had commanded Moses, so did he muster them in the 
Wilderness of Sinai. 

20 There were the descendants of Reuben, the firstborn of Israel; those born 
to them, by their clans and patriarchal houses, according to the number of 
names, by their heads, every male twenty years of age and above, all of those 
eligible for military service. 

21 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Reuben: 46,500. 

22 Of the descendants of Simeon, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; his musters, according to the number of names, by their 
heads, every male twenty years of age and above, all of those eligible for 
military service. 

23 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Simeon: 59,300. 

24 0f the descendants of Gad, those born to them, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 

25 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Gad: 45,650. 

26 0f the descendants of Judah, those born to them, by their clans and patri¬ 
archal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 

27 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Judah: 74,600. 

28 0f the descendants of Issachar, those bom to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

29 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Issachar: 54,400. 

30 Of the descendants of Zebulun, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses, according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

3 'The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Zebulun: 57,400. 

32 0f the descendants of Joseph—of the descendants of Ephraim, those born 
to them, by their clans and patriarchal houses; according to the names of 
those twenty years of age and above, all of those eligible for military service. 
33 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Ephraim: 40,500. 

34 0f the descendants of Manasseh, those born to them, by their clans and 
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patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

35 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Manasseh: 32,200. 

36 0f the descendants of Benjamin, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

37 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Benjamin: 35,400. 

38 0f the descendants of Dan, those born to them, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 

39 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Dan: 62,700. 

40 Of the descendants of Asher, those born to them, by their clans and patri¬ 
archal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and above, 
all of those eligible for military service. 

41 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Asher: 41,500. 

42 0f the descendants of Naphtali, those born to them, by their clans and 
patriarchal houses; according to the names of those twenty years of age and 
above, all of those eligible for military service. 

43 The musters of those affiliated with the tribe of Naphtali: 53,400. 

44 These are the musters that Moses and Aaron arrayed, together with the 
chieftains of Israel; twelve men, one man each, affiliated with his patriarchal 
house. 

45 Total musters of the Israelite people, by their patriarchal houses; those 
twenty years of age and above, all of those eligible for military service in Israel: 

46 The total musters amounted to 603,550. 

47 But the Levites, affiliated with their patriarchal tribe, had not been in¬ 
cluded in their musters. 

48 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

49 Moreover, as regards the tribe of Levi, you must be certain not to muster, 
or take a poll of them among the Israelite people. 

50 And as for you, appoint the Levites in charge of the Tabernacle of the 
Covenant, and in charge of all of its vessels, and everything pertaining to it. 
They shall transport the Tabernacle and all of its vessels, and they shall per¬ 
form its service, encamping around the Tabernacle. 

5 'Whenever the Tabernacle sets out on the march, the Levites shall disman¬ 
tle it; and whenever the Tabernacle is encamped, the Levites shall set it up. 
Any alien who intrudes shall be put to death. 

52 The Israelite people shall encamp, each corps by itself and each degel by 
itself, according to their divisions. 

5 3 But the Levites shall encamp around the Tabernacle of the Covenant, so 
that rage will not be brought against the community of the Israelite people. 
The Levites shall be charged with maintaining the Tabernacle of the Cove¬ 
nant. 
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54 The Israelites complied with all that YHWH had commanded Moses; they 
acted accordingly. 


NOTES 

1 1. Priestly historiographers often provide precise dates for the events 
they are recording, as if formulating an official chronicle. This practice was 
undoubtedly intended to enhance credibility. Compare Num 9:1; 10:11; 20:1; 
33:3 for similar chronological formulations. In Gen 8:5, 13 we even find a 
chronology of the primeval flood. 

The fact that the order to take the census came so shortly after the com¬ 
pletion of the Tabernacle reveals the priestly agenda, as explained in the 
introduction to Numbers 1-4. The census had a military function, to be sure, 
but it also prepared the way for a delineation of the levitical assignments and 
for the provisions for maintaining the Tabernacle, both when stationary 
within the Israelite encampment and when on the march. 

the Wilderness of Sinai. Hebrew midbar Sinai is used here as the name of 
the southern part of the peninsula, where all of the events recorded between 
Exod 19:1 and Num 10:12 occurred. At that point, the Israelites began their 
march northward to the part of the Sinai peninsula called midbar pd'ran ‘the 
Wilderness of Paran’. Hebrew midbar , which more precisely means “steppe, 
desert,” is nevertheless translated “wilderness,” especially when it is used in 
priestly nomenclature, because of the atmosphere of harsh desolation pro¬ 
jected in these texts. The problem of identifying toponyms in JE and P was 
discussed in the introduction to this volume, sections A.5.a-b. 

Tent of Meeting. The Hebrew term 'ohel mo l ed is one of the ways of 
referring to the tent structure where the Ark was housed, and which was the 
focal point of sacrifice. In some sources, the term miskan ‘tent, Tabernacle' is 
used and functionally, the two designations refer to the same institution. As 
described in Exodus 25-27 and 35-40, this sanctuary complex was surrounded 
by an enclosed courtyard, open to the sky. The sacrificial altar stood in the 
courtyard and was oriented toward the entrance of the Tent, in line with the 
outside entrance to the courtyard itself. Sacrificial activity was thus directed 
toward the Tent, which was conceived as God's residence, where he was pres¬ 
ent during sacrifice and celebration. 

The Tent itself was divided into two parts, separated by the paroket , a 
screen embroidered with cherubs. Beyond the screen was the innermost sec¬ 
tion of the Tent, the Holy of Holies, where the Ark was kept, with its sculpted 
lid, the kapporet. In front of the screen, in the section encountered when 
entering the Tent, stood the Menorah, a standing candelabrum; the altar of 
incense overlaid with gold; and a presentation table. 

The name J ohel mo l ed reflects the verb y--d ‘to come together, meet, 
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assemble’. There were, however, differing traditions regarding the functions of 
this cult complex. In the priestly traditions, the “assembling” conveyed by the 
name is the assembly of the people for purposes of worship, and for other 
meetings on matters of common concern. In this conception, the Tent com¬ 
plex stood at the center of the Israelite encampment. 

There is, however, another conception of the y ohel mo l ed as an oraculum, a 
site where God communicated his word to Moses. According to this concep¬ 
tion, stated most clearly in Exod 33:6-11, which is not a priestly text, Moses 
would enter the Tent on occasion to receive a communication from God or to 
seek an audience with him. Whenever such a “meeting” took place, a cloud 
pillar appeared at the Tent’s entrance, to separate this sacred area from the 
people and the surrounding environment. In this description, there is no 
reference to sacrificial activity at all, and the Tent in question stood outside 
the encampment. 

It is, therefore, logical to assume that the name y ohel mo'ed expresses at 
least two conceptions that ought not to be synthesized, but rather seen as 
they are—two functions that were blended in the course of time. As regards 
Numbers 1-4 and priestly literature in general, it is cultic activity that is of 
major concern. And yet, we find in Num 7:89 a passing reference to the 
oracular function in a priestly text (see the Notes on Num 7:89). 

2. Take a poll. The idiom nas'a ’ ro y s, literally, “to lift the head,” means to 
take a head count or poll. Compare Exod 30:12, where the same idiom is used 
in yet another census associated with the Tabernacle project. There we read 
that to help finance the construction and furnishings of the Tabernacle, each 
adult male was taxed one-half shekel laggulgolet ‘by the head’, the same lan¬ 
guage used in the present verse. (Cf. further in Num 26:2 and in Exod 16:16; 
38:26.) 

Israelites. There is a particular significance to the terms of reference that 
characterize the Israelites as a group. Because such terms will be employed 
throughout much of Numbers, it would be useful to explain them here, at the 
outset. Hebrew c adat bene Yisrd y el combines two discrete terms, l edah and 
bene Yisrd y el. Hebrew l edah is the characteristic term for the Israelites in the 
priestly literature of the Torah, whereas bene Yisrd y el (which was traditionally 
rendered “children of Israel”) is a more widely used ethnographic designation, 
in which ben ‘son’ functions to express group affiliation. Thus, bene ’Ammon 
designates “the Ammonite people” (Num 21:24), whereas bene hannebi y \m is 
best understood as “members of the prophetic guild,” in which ben signifies 
professional affiliation rather than kinship (1 Kgs 20:35). 

Hebrew l edah , in contrast, expresses an association based on social organi¬ 
zation and is best rendered “community.” Like mo'ed ‘assembly; appointed 
time’, Hebrew l edah derives from the root y~-d ‘to come together’. In Judg 
14:8 we read of “a nest of bees f adat deborim),” a usage that reveals the basic 
sense of c edah . In Ugaritic epic we read of l dt ilm 'the assembly of the gods’ 
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(Gibson 1978: 91; text 15, col. 2, lines 7, 11), just as we have "adat 'el ‘the 
council of El’ in Ps 82:1. Ugaritic poetry also attests the cosmic reference { dt 
thmtm ‘the confluence of the two deeps', in parallelism with mbk nhrm ‘the 
confluence of the two rivers' (Gibson 1978: 138; Ugaritica V, 564; text 7, line 
3). The term l edah is also known in the Aramaic papyri from Egypt of the fifth 
century b.c.e. The Jewish mercenary colony of Elephantine was itself known as 
the ‘ edah , and one who had a grievance would rise in the ( edah to press his suit 
(AP, text 15, line 26; BMAP text 2, line 7; text 7, line 21; Levine 1989b: 22, to 
Lev 4:13; 202, n. 16 to Leviticus 4). 

Priestly writers had a penchant for combining discrete terms of reference 
to produce composite terminology, and in so doing they implied synonymous 
meanings. This was undoubtedly part of their effort to embrace all of the 
acceptable traditions on Israelite origins and to blend them with one another. 
On this basis terminology like c adat bene Yisra'el was formulated. 

clans . . . patriarchal “houses.” Verse 2 uses two additional social terms, 
mispahah and bet *, db , both of which require considerable explanation. 1 will 
translate mispahah as “clan,” for want of a better term, and bet 'db as “patriar¬ 
chal ‘house.' ” 

Mispahah designates what we would today call an extended family, one 
that included cousins, probably even those once or more removed. In the 
story of Ruth, Boaz was of the mispahah of Elimelek, Naomi’s deceased hus¬ 
band (Ruth 2:13). In Numbers 27, where laws of inheritance are set forth, we 
gain further information on the parameters of the Israelite mispahah. Simi¬ 
larly, Lev 25:48-49 provide information about who one's mispahah relations 
are, for they are the ones exhorted to redeem an Israelite who had become 
indentured to a gentile. Leviticus 18, whose provisions are restated in Leviti¬ 
cus 20, defines the mispahah in terms of the prohibition of incest, prohibiting 
marriage with certain close clan relatives, while leaving open the option of 
marriage with others. 

A measure of flexibility is to be assumed in the usage of most of the social 
terms of reference. At times, mispahah for example is synonymous with sebet 
‘tribe’ (Judg 18:19), and even the entire Israelite people may be called one 
large mispahah (Jer 8:3; Amos 3:1; Mic 2:3). Such extended usage serves to 
emphasize the common bonds uniting all Israelites. The root s-p-h is attested 
in Ugaritic, where the noun sph is parallel with yrt ‘heir’ (Hebrew yores; Gib¬ 
son 1978: 82, on Keret, col. 1, line 24; 86, Keret, col. 3, lines 144, 152). In one 
Ugaritic passage we find the designation sph bkrk t which is best translated 
“your firstborn son,” resembling ben bekor in biblical Hebrew (2 Kgs 3:27; 
Gibson 1978: 86, col. iii, line 144). How precisely Hebrew siphdh fits into the 
etymology of mispahah remains somewhat uncertain. Hebrew siphdh is often 
synonymous with “slave” (Gen 32:6; Isa 24:2). Conceivably, a siphdh was a 
female child born into the mispahah that owned her parents, or one of her 
parents. This status would be similar to that of yelid bayit , literally, “one born 
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into the household” (Gen 17:12f.), or ben bayit ‘member of the house¬ 
hold’ (Gen 15:3), a reference to Eliezer, Abraham’s slave, who served as his 
steward. 

More difficult to define, notwithstanding its obvious etymology, is the 
term bet *db as a unit within the Israelite social structure. The bet *db has a 
long history in Israelite society, and cognate social terms were known in other 
West Semitic cultures. The mid-second-millennium Syrian leader Idrimi 
speaks of a person with E a-bi-su “his patriarchal house” as being fortunate, 
whereas one without this status is a virtual slave (Kempinsky-Neeman: 1973, 
on Idrimi line 10). In the Bible’s patriarchal narratives, bet 'db is at least once 
synonymous with mispdhdh (Gen 24:38). One has the same impression re¬ 
garding the parameters of the bet'db of Gideon (Judg 6:27), and of Abimelek 
(Judg 9:18). In fact, in Judg 6:15, which also comments on Gideon’s social 
status, bet ’db is synonymous with 'elep, a social term to be discussed in the 
Notes on v 4, below. It was certainly a unit larger than the immediate fam- 

fy- 

Particularly relevant to a consideration of the Aaronide priesthood and of 
the Levites are the statements in 1 Sam 2:27-36 in which Eli, the chief priest 
of Shiloh, is told that his bet 'db, which had been granted the exclusive right 
to the priesthood while yet in Egypt, had betrayed its trust. The implication is 
clear that the bet *db was a social unit similar to the mispdhdh. The translation 
“patriarchal house” is intended to convey the patrilineal descent basic to this 
social structure as well as the transactions on the notion of bayit ‘house, 
household’ expressed by the term itself. 

The connotation of the term bet *db in the priestly sources of the Torah, 
especially in Numbers, most likely reflects a considerably later social reality, of 
the late sixth to fourth centuries b.c.e. (Weinberg 1973). The most proximate 
sources of information within the priestly source are Numbers 3-4, which 
outline the internal organization of the tribe of Levi in the course of enumer¬ 
ating the specific assignments of the various levitical clans. As a result of P’s 
specific agenda in Numbers, we possess detailed information about the tribe 
of Levi but not about other tribes. We may, however, generalize from what we 
read in Numbers 3-4, on the assumption that in the priestly view all of the 
tribes were structured in the same way as the tribe of Levi. As we shall observe 
in the Notes to v 15, below, this method will shed light on other social 
terminology as well. The priestly school revived ancient terms of reference, 
like nasf ‘chieftain’ and 1 elep ‘sib, militia’, as well as bet 'db, in the effort to 
lend to their later projections an atmosphere of presettlement or 
premonarchic Israel. 

The pattern evident in Numbers 3-4 may be charted as follows: 

Generation 1: Tribe (ma\\eh), listed by epigone (example: Levi, son of 
Jacob) 
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Generation 2: Patriarchal house (bet y ab)> listed by son of tribal epigone 
(example: the bet 'db of Gerson, son of Levi) 

Generation 3: Clan (mispdhah), listed by son of the head of the bet *db 
(example: the mispdhah of Libni, son of Gerson) 


In the synchronic perspective, we can state that a tribe of Israel consisted 
of several primary patriarchal houses (bet ’ db), each of which was divided into 
clans (mispdhah). Diachronically, we perceive a generational factor at work, 
whereby over a period of three generations the tribes of Israel, including the 
tribe of Levi, progressively split up into smaller units. This process stops with 
the third generation, and for a fairly obvious reason: the intent of the priestly 
writers in Numbers 1-4 was to summarize the formative stages of presettle¬ 
ment tribal development within the time frame extending from the initial 
designation of the tribes to the wilderness period. In Gen 15:16 it is predicted 
that the fourth generation would return to Canaan, namely, the generation 
born during the Sinai-Transjordanian period. The tribal structure, according 
to priestly tradition, was fixed before the Israelites entered Canaan. 

Gray—ICC (p. 5) saw things differently and concluded that the bet y ab 
was a smaller unit than the mispdhah. He cites as evidence the progression 
stated in Josh 7:14. In seeking to apprehend an offender, lots are cast, and the 
procedure moves in on the offender in the following order: (1) sebet ‘tribe’, 
(2) mispdhah ‘clan’, and (3) bdtim ‘houses, households’. 

There is, however, a difference between the simple term bayit as a way of 
referring to a family or household, and the discrete term bet 'db. In certain 
contexts, Hebrew bayit designates the immediate family, as in Ruth 1:9 and 
more systematically in Lev 18:9, where the term bayit designates a family 
headed by a husband and wife, sharing the same domicile. Hebrew bet 5 db is a 
different matter, however. 

according to the number of names. Hebrew bemispar semot recalls Isa 40:26, 
where God is portrayed as commanding the heavenly hosts: “He leads forth 
their hosts (seba'am) by number (bemispar), calling them all out by name 
(besem).” Closer to home, we find a similar formulation in Num 3:40: wesd' 
'et mispar semotdm ‘take a count of the number of their names’. 

3. There are various systems evident in Torah literature for classifying 
adults. In Numbers 1 no retirement age is mentioned, but only the minimum 
age for being counted in the census, namely, twenty years of age. This is also 
the case in Exod 30:14, in another poll taken for purposes of taxation. Accord¬ 
ing to Numbers 4, however, the Levites were to begin their service only at age 
thirty, and complete it at age fifty (cf. Ezra 3:8). Because the term saba 5 
‘military, work force’ is used both in the general census of chap. 1 and in the 
separate levitical census of chap. 4, indicating the affinity of the two texts, 
some explanation should be sought for this apparent discrepancy. The situa- 
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tion is further complicated by the provisions of Num 8:24-27, which require 
Levites twenty-five years old to report for Tabernacle service, and those fifty 
years old and over to retire from active service (see the Notes on 8:24-27). 
Num 8:24-27 serve as an appendix to the record of the dedication of the 
Levites, and may represent a divergent tradition. A minimum age of twenty- 
five years has no currency elsewhere in biblical records. Perhaps some years of 
training were required for levitical duties, so that only at a later age would the 
Levites actually commence their Tabernacle service. The minimum age of 
twenty years merely marked eligibility. According to Lev 27:1-8, the valua¬ 
tions stipulated for purposes of votary donations imply a retirement age of 
sixty years. 

military service. The formula yose * saba * connotes military service, and it is 
important to establish this precise sense because saba' itself exhibits a wide 
range of meanings. Hebrew saba 9 is cognate with Akkadian sabu , whose basic 
meaning is “manpower, work force, personnel,” also “fighting force” (CAD S, 
46-54, under sabu). The same semantic range is evident, though less elabo¬ 
rately, in biblical Hebrew usage. Thus, women called hassobe’ot in Exod 38:8 
and 1 Sam 2:22 were the female personnel who worked in the sanctuaries. In 
Num 4:23 and 8:24, the formula lisbo* saba* means “to perform service.” In 
Num 4:3, Hebrew lisbo * saba * is synonymous with la'abod c abodah ‘to do ser¬ 
vice’—namely, to work at the sanctuary. 

In contrast, the verb ydsa* ‘to go out', when used with saba\ refers consis¬ 
tently to “marching forth”—to war. We find the same usage in Deut 20:1 and 
in Num 31:27-28, where warriors are called hayyose'im lassdbd ‘ ‘those who go 
out to the army’, and in Deut 24:5 we read of exemption from military service, 
stated as /o’ yese 1 bassaba * ‘He shall not go out as one of the military force’. 

you must muster them. That Numbers 1-4 are describing a military force, 
one that alternately encamps and sets forth on the march, is also indicated by 
the verb pdqad, which appears first in the present verse, and which subse¬ 
quently becomes basic to the content of this unit of the book of Numbers in 
the form of the nominal derivative, pequddim ‘musters’. 

The verb pdqad is ambiguous, and connotes both “counting” and “mus¬ 
tering, arraying, assigning.” Judging from the meanings known for the Ak¬ 
kadian cognate, paqadu , which is a verb of widespread usage, it seems that the 
basic sense is “to hand over, deliver, assign,” hence: “to turn one’s thoughts, 
or attention to—” (1 Kgs 20:15; 1 Sam 14:17; 18:1; Zech 10:3). In a curious 
way, this is its sense in Gen 21:1, where we read that God turned his attention 
to Sarah. The sense of “counting” is therefore derivative and not primary, as 
some have maintained, just as the basic sense of Hebrew sapar is “to list, 
record,” and only in a derivative sense “to number, count.” The sense of 
“counting” derives from contexts projected for the verb pdqad , because so 
often mustering an army or force of conscripts involves counting off the 
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number of those arrayed or deployed. A similar system is reflected in an early 
Phoenician inscription (Garfinkel 1987). 

The present verse is to be translated “You shall muster them by their 
divisions.” The important consequence of the proposed interpretation, which 
sees more than counting or numbering as being involved in the process, is 
that the noun pequddim is not to be translated “totals, tallies” in most in¬ 
stances. This caveat applies throughout Numbers 1—4 (see the Notes on Num 
3:22). The adult males were to be counted, of course, but they were also to be 
arrayed and assigned to military units, lesib'otam 'by their divisions’. Hebrew 
seba'ot is actually the plural of masculine sdba\ the designation of a military 
unit, whose exact strength is not specified. In Numbers 2, we shall observe 
that the overall Israelite military force consisted of twelve sebd'ot, so that we 
could define a sabd\ in the present context, as a tribal militia. The translation 
“division” is merely functional, for there were three sebd'ot in each mahaneh 
‘corps’ according to the provisions of Numbers 2 (Levine 1982a). 

you and Aaron. The final two words of v 3, * attah we’aharon , are probably 
an explanatory gloss. 

4. tribe. Hebrew matteh , like sebet , the other term for “tribe,” literally 
means “staff.” Whereas sebet is of more general usage, matteh is most often 
used by the priestly writers, and seldom by others. Idiomatic 'is 3 is ‘each per¬ 
son’ is common in priestly formulations (cf. Lev 16:17; 17:3, 8, 10, 13; 20:2, 9; 
22:4; and Num 4:19, 49; 5:12). 

head of his own patriarchal house. The point of v 4 is that each of the 
twelve tribal representatives was, in his own right, head of a bet y db (cf. Josh 
22:14, and see the Notes on Num 10:4; 13:2). This position indicated high 
status. In v 16, below, the terminology has changed somewhat, and we find 
the composite term nesVe mattot 1 abotdm ‘the chieftains of their patriarchal 
tribes’. In Exod 6:14 we find the titulary rd'se bet 5 abotdm ‘the heads of their 
patriarchal groups’, as in the present verse. In Num 25:15, we read that the 
Midianites were similarly organized. 

Now, when we combine the preceding variations in the titles given to 
leaders with the evidence of Num 7:2, where the tribal leaders are designated 


nesVe Yisra'el, rd'se bet *abotam ‘the chieftains of Israel, the heads of theii 


patriarchal houses’, we produce an equation: nasi' = ro y s bet * ab. On this basis, 


Eleazar, Aaron’s son, is entitled nesi ’ nesVe hallewi ‘chief of the chieftains of 


Levi' in Num 3:32, indicating that there were any number of nesi'im within 
the tribe of Levi. Incidentally, this evidence reinforces the conclusion, 
adopted in v 2 above, that the bet y ab was a unit larger than the mispdhdh 
‘clan’ but smaller than the tribe. 


5. Representing. . . . Prepositional lamed , as in lammatteh , functionally 
connotes representation and is a reflex of the possessive sense: “of each tribe; 
belonging to each tribe.” This is the function of prepositional lamed through- 
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out the list of tribal leaders. Thus lir'uben means “representing Reuben,” and 
so forth. This is also the force of prepositional lamed in other lists in Numbers 
7, 13, 26, and 34. In Num 7:24, we find, for example, nasi * libne Zebulun 'the 
chieftain representing the Zebulunites’. 

Gray notes that except for the names Nahson and ( A mminadab (Ruth 
4:20), all the rest of the twenty-four names listed here are known only from 
the similar lists in Numbers 2, 7, and 10 and have no currency elsewhere in 
biblical literature. 

5-15. It is now proper to discuss the names of the tribal chieftains. Most 
of them are shared with the lists of Numbers 2, 7, and 10, notwithstanding 
some differences in the order of the tribes, and are replaced in Numbers 13 
and 34. 

(1) c Elisur ben Sede'ur of Reuben (v 5). These names are limited to Num¬ 
bers 1, 2, and 7, and both represent the El and Shaddai names so prevalent in 
the lists of Numbers. Sede'ur probably means “Shaddai is/gives light,” just as 
*Uriydh means “Yah is my light.” * Elisur means “The ‘Rock’ is my god.” 

(2) Selumi'el ben Surisaddai of Simeon (v 6). These names are limited to 
Numbers 1, 2, 7, and 10. Selumi'el probably means “El is my friend, ally,” on 
the basis that forms of the verb sdlam may connote treaty alliance (Tigay 
1970). 


(3) Nahson ben c Amminadab of Judah (v 7). This person is known else¬ 
where. His name appears in the geneaology of Ruth (4:20; and cf. 1 Chr 2:10— 
11). According to Exod 6:23, Aaron married the sister of one Nahshon, 
namely, Elisheva daughter of Amminadab. The name Nahson means “snake¬ 
like” (nahds + on, a characterizing affix). In the first instance, this is a heroic 
name, associated with the power of the snake. In Gen 49:16-17 Jacob speaks 
of the tribe of Dan as a snake that foils the chariotry, or cavalry, of the enemy! 
As a personal name, Nahds is associated with the kings of the Ammonites in 
the historical books of the Bible (1 Sam 11:1; 2 Sam 10:2). C A mminadab 
means “my [divine] kinsman has been generous.” 

(4) Netariel ben Su'ar of lssachar (v 8). This name is unknown outside 
Numbers 1, 2, 7, and 10, and this ndsi y was replaced in Num 13:8 and 34:26 
by two different persons. SiTar is probably a form of SdTr ‘young, small’, and 
may be compared with Akkadian Seher-ili “the youth of the god” (HALAT 
949). 

(5) * Eli'db ben Helon of Zebulun (v 9). Whereas Helon, which may mean 
“powerful one” (hayil + on), is limited to Numbers 2, 7, and 10, the name 
*Eliab enjoyed wider usage. This personage may or may not be identical with 
the father of Dathan and Abiram (Num 16:1-17; Deut 11:6). HALAT 53, 
under 5 Eli'db , lists several cognates, and Ugaritic attests a deity named ilib, 
which probably means “II is father” (KTU 1.47, line 2; 1.91, line 5). 

(6) 1 Elisama ‘ ben 1 Ammihud of Ephraim (v 10). Cognates of * Elisamd ‘ are 
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attested outside biblical literature (HALAT 55), and its meaning is clear: “my 
god has heard." ( Ammihud means “my kinsman is the Majestic One," refer¬ 
ring to an unnamed deity. Within biblical literature, it is a fairly well-attested 
name (2 Sam 5:16; Jer 36:12). 

(7) Gamli'el ben Pedahsur of Manasseh (v 10). Both names are limited to 
the early chapters of Numbers, but their meanings are clear—and somewhat 
synonymous with each other, as a matter of fact. Thus Gamli'el means “El 
has been gracious to me," and Pedahsur means “the Rock has redeemed me." 
Cf. Pedah'el in Num 34:28, a nasi * of Naphtali. 

(8) * Abidan ben Gid'oni of Benjamin in (v 11). ' Abidan is limited to some 
of the Numbers traditions, whereas Gid ( 6ni } specifically, is limited to Num¬ 
bers 1, 2, 7, and 10 and relates to the better-known name Gid'on, the Israelite 
leader (Judg 6:13). Based on the root gada 1 ‘to cut down, cut off, break' + on, 
the characterizing affix, Gid'on means, literally, “the destroyer, shatterer." 
’Abidan probably means “my Father is strong," which is more likely than “My 
Father judges/vindicates." 

(9) * AhVezer ben "Ammisaddai of Dan (v 12). Here we have yet another 
Shaddai name, “Shaddai is my kinsman," and another kinship name, “my 
brother/kinsman is a help." The name "AhVezer occurs in 1 Chr 12:3. 

(10) Pag'i'el ben *Ochrdn of Asher (v 13). Both names are limited to 
Numbers 1, 2, 7, and 10. Pag'i'el should mean something like “my entreaty of 
El," namely, the child I asked of El (cf. Jer 7:16; Ruth 1:16 for the relevant 
meaning of the verb p-g- 1 ). l Okran } assuming a positive rather than negative 
connotation, should mean, literally, “the defeater, subduer." In all biblical 
occurrences of the verb l akar , the orientation projects negative acts of dis¬ 
gracing or destruction, but, as is typical of horrendous words, they may be 
understood positively or heroically as well. 

(11) "Elyasap ben Deuel of Gad (v 14). The correct spelling is undoubt¬ 
edly Re ( u"el ‘the companion of El', as this name appears in Num 2:14. One 
bearing the name Re l u "el appears in the patriarchal narratives as an Edomite 
(Gen 36:4, 10). S. Ahituv (1976) mentions the Aramaic name r ( £>7, in the 
Latin transliteration Reibelus, and Phoenician r'mlk. Another * Elyasap appears 
in the levitical lists of Num 3:24 as a chieftain of the Gershonites. The mean¬ 


ing of ’ Elyasap is “El has added.” 

Before continuing to list the twelfth and final name in the list of tribal 
nesi"im y it should be mentioned that in the ordinal numeral, l aste l dsar 'elev¬ 
enth', c aste is cognate to Akkadian isten ‘one, first’ (CAD ///, 275). Compare 
similar usage in other biblical records, primarily in 2 Kgs 25:2; Jer 1:3; Deut 
1:3. 


A 

(12) 1 Ahira ‘ ben ( Enan of Naphtali (v 15). Both names are limited to 
Numbers 1, 2, 7, and 10. ’ Ahira 1 means “my brother/kinsman is a friend," and 
'Enan probably derives from the root c -y-n ‘to see’ + an, literally, “the one who 
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sees/knows." In 1 Sam 18:9, { oyen (qere) means, literally, “to look upon with 
hostility/’ but in Ugaritic the verb c yn is used more simply to mean “to look, 
see,” and it is denominative of l yn ‘eye’. 

A general overview of the list of tribal chieftains shows that the names 
registered are largely limited to the traditions of the first ten chapters of 
Numbers. Here and there we find names elsewhere attested, but except for 
Nahshon and Eliab, none have any role at all in biblical historiography. The 
same is true of the lists in chaps. 13 and 34, which break with the traditions of 
chaps. 1-10. In the list of chap. 13 two historical names are introduced, Caleb 
and Joshua, but only one, Caleb, survives into the list of chap. 34, because 
Joshua has since become leader of the entire people. 

We find an abundance of El and Shaddai names in the list of tribal 
leaders, a fact that may be significant (Hackett 1987). Several of the names 
are attested in the Ammonite onomasticon of the seventh century b.c.e. (Jack- 
son 1983), including 'mndb (=‘A mminadab), [n]tn’l ( =Netan'el), and y lsm y (= 
*Elisdma c ). There are also variations on the biblical names in the Ammomnite 
onomasticon. It would be reasonable to conclude that the list is more tradi¬ 
tional than historical as regards biblical Israel, that it reflects a particular 
cultural and religious setting. 

The order of this list is Reubenite, as is also the case in chaps. 13 and 26, 
whereas in chaps. 2, 7, 10, and 34 the lists begin with Judah. 

16. the elect of the community. Some of the terms occurring here are 
anticipated in v 4, where they were discussed. It remains, however, to explain 
the reference to qerVe ha'edah (following the ketib , qry'y), literally, “those 
called, invited." In Ezek 23:22 the term qeruim occurs in a list of official titles 
that also includes two terms for “governors," pahot and seganim, as well as the 
term sails, a military title. The nesi y im ‘chieftains’ are the qeriTim , and they 
are also the heads of the 'aldpim ‘militias’ (cf. Num 10:4). In cultic contexts, 
the term qeriTim designates those invited to participate in a sacral meal (1 
Sam 9:13, 22) or in an important ceremony, such as Adonijah’s coronation (1 
Kgs 1:41). Metaphorical usage of qeriTim is evident in Zeph 1:7 and Prov9:18. 

heads. Speiser has explained the title nasi y as one “raised, elevated" to 
leadership, with the form ndsV representing a passive form on the Aramaic 
model (Speiser 1963a). In a sense, nesi'im and qeruim are redundant terms, 
both designating leaders who were chosen. 

The term ndsV occurs in at least one early biblical source, Exod 22:27: 
“You shall not curse God, nor damn a chieftain of your own kin." For the 
most part, however, attestations of this title come in relatively late sources, 
such as Ezek 34:24; 37:25; and Ezekiel 40-48, as well as, of course, in priestly 
literature. 

sibs. In the comments on vv 2 and 4 above, the term * elep was mentioned 
in passing. This term occurs in certain relatively early sources (Judg 6:15; 1 
Sam 18:13; Num 10:36). It would be more reasonable to derive it from * elep 
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(Akkadian alpu) ‘a head of large cattle; bull’ rather than from * elep ‘one thou¬ 
sand’. Most likely, some confusion entered into biblical usage, but originally 
the two derivations were distinct. The head of an ’ elep was called sar ha'elep 
‘the chief of the 1 elep ’ (1 Sam 18:13), or * allup . According to Genesis 36, the 
major social units by which such peoples as the Edomites, Seirites, and 
Horites were grouped were headed by a leader entitled 'allup. Although these 
units are not referred to as * elep in Genesis 36, they are referred to as mispahah 
in Gen 36:40. By metonymy, we could call the social group 'allup as well as 
'elep. The NJPS translates Exod 15:15 accordingly: “Now are the clans of 
Edom ('allupe 'Edom) dismayed, the tribes of Moab ('ele Mo'ab) —trembling 
rips them.” Now, the parallelism of * allup and 'ayil, literally, “bull” and 
“ram,” is suggestive: the social connotations are metaphors for the lead ani¬ 
mals of the flock and herd! Once again, it must be understood that later 
priestly writers reintroduced social terms like 'elep as part of their effort to link 
their projected social structure to early, presettlement and premonarchic insti¬ 
tutions. 

17. had been specified. The basic sense of the verb naqab is “to pierce, 
incise,” hence “to specify.” This is forensic language, and the verb naqab 
often takes “name” (sem) as its direct object (cf. Isa 6:22; Ezra 8:20; 1 Chr 
12:31). One may also “fix” wages by this verb (Gen 30:28). The punctuation 
as a niph'al form, niqqebu , may mask the internal qal passive, in the perfect 
tense:* nuqbu r for the active form is usually expressed in the qal stem (Gen 
30:28; Lev 24:16). In Amos 6:1 we find the passive qal participle neqube re'sit 
haggoyim ‘notables of the leading nation’. 

18. They assembled . . . They registered. Hiph'il hiqhflu is common in 
social and political contexts (Lev 8:3; Num 8:9; 10:7; 20:8). The form wayyity- 
aldu is, however, unique to this passage, and connotes something like register¬ 
ing one’s own geneaology. This verbal form is not pointed as a hithpa'el, but 
rather in a manner similar to the classical Aramaic hithpe'el. A later expression 
for the same process is wayyityahasu ‘they registered their geneaologies’ (Ezra 
2:62). 

20-43. The historical significance of the numerical totals listed here has 
often been exaggerated. We are dealing with a tradition that attributes great 
numbers to the wilderness Israelites. A sexigesimal system, employing multi¬ 
ples of sixty, is made to yield an overall total of approximately 600,000. In 
Exod 12:37 and Num 11:21, JE speaks of the 600,000 ragli ‘foot soldiers’ who 
marched out of Egypt, just as other fairly early sources mention armies con¬ 
sisting of thousands of foot soldiers (Judg 20:2; 1 Sam 4:10; 15:4). The word 
'elep in the census list must surely mean “one thousand,” because it alternates 
with me'ot ‘hundreds’ and with other numbers. There is no basis for interpret¬ 
ing 'elep here as the designation of a social unit so as to render the totals more 
realistic, as Mendenhall attempted to do (Mendenhall 1957). The text of 
Numbers is using military formulas in the census record, in contradistinction 
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to its earlier use of *elep as a social term, as in v 4, above. With a few minor 
discrepancies, the totals here are the same as those given in Numbers 2. 

Here, I will merely point out some features of administrative formulation. 
At the beginning of the census list we note a narrative tendency, which 
quickly gives way to the predominantly formulaic structure of the record. In 
the first entry we find a trace of narrative style: wayyihyu bene Re'uben ‘There 
were the descendants of Reuben’. From that point on, the nonverbal adminis¬ 
trative formulation is consistent, except for minor variations. Hebrew toladah 
is characteristic of the priestly genealogies, and literally connotes the result of 
begetting, an act conveyed by the hiptiil holid; hence, one who has been 
begotten or born into a family is its toladah. Compare Akkadian talittu (from 
talidtu) ‘born to the herd or flock’ (AHw, 1310). 

44-47. These verses merely recapitulate what has transpired. It is prefera¬ 
ble to translate pequddim as “musters, arrays” in v 45, but as “totals” in v 46 
(see above, in the Notes on v 3), because vv 45 and 46 run into each other 
syntactically. 

In mathematical contexts, the verb hayah has the sense of comprising or 
amounting to a total. Hence, wayyiheyu kol happequddim is best translated 
“The total musters amounted to—Compare Gen 6:3: wehayu yamaw me ah 
we'esrim sanah ‘And his days shall amount to one hundred twenty years’. 

Verse 47 explains that the totals just provided exclude the Levites. The 
form hotpoqdu is unusual, and might mask a hithpa'el form, originally vocal¬ 
ized hitpaqqedu ‘they registered themselves’. See above, in the Notes on v 18. 

48-49. The concluding section of chap. 1 (vv 48-54) states the policy of 
excluding the Levites from the collective of the twelve tribes, thereby antici¬ 
pating the contents of chaps. 3-4 and 8. 

50. appoint ... in charge. The hiptiil hipqid means “to place in charge” 
—over an array or an assignment—and this verb is often complemented by 
the preposition c al , as is true here (cf. Isa 62:6; Jer 1:10; Josh 10:18; Gen 
41:34). There is an obvious play on usage: one appoints Levites (the form 
hipqid) in charge of certain cultic tasks just as we are told that the leadership 
of the twelve tribes did not “muster” them (the form paqad) in the normal 
manner! 

Tabernacle of the Covenant. The term miskan htiedut may be analyzed as 
an abbreviation of miskan luhot htiedut ‘the Tabernacle of the Tablets of the 
Covenant’. Compare the similar abbreviation, *aron ha'edut ‘the Ark of the 
[Tablets of the] Covenant’, and simply htiedut in Lev 16:13 (see Num 10:11 
and Exod 31:18; 38:21). Hebrew ( edut is an abstract form of the root ‘-w-d ‘to 
give testimony’ and refers to the oath of covenant enactment. 

perform its service. In the priestly traditions of Numbers, the verb seret ‘to 
serve’ often characterizes the service of the Levites (Num 3:6; 8:26; 16:9; 
18:2). It is of uncertain etymology and is explained in the Notes on Num 18:2, 
where its application to the Levites is most clearly expressed. 
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The Levites were encamped around the Tabernacle. More particulars on 
their deployment will be provided in the Notes on Numbers 2-4, where the 
Israelite encampment (mahaneh) as well as the levitical assignments are out¬ 
lined. 

51. shall dismantle . . . shall set up. The two verbs yoridu and ydqimu 
‘they will pull down, disassemble’ and ‘they will set up’, respectively, recall 1 
Sam 6:15, where we read that the Levites handled the Ark after the Philistines 
had returned it to the Israelite camp. For similar usage with respect to tents 
and other structures, see Jer 10:20; Amos 9:11; and cf. priestly usage in Num 
7:1; 9:15. 

Any alien who intrudes shall be put to death. The relative clause wehazzdr 
haqqdreb yummat has been discussed at great length by J. Milgrom (1970: 
5-59). He has clarified the fact that this formula mandates capital punish¬ 
ment for the violation of sacred space. The noun zdr ‘alien’^literally, ‘one 
hated’ (cf. Akkadian zeru ‘to hate’) has connotations that depend on context. 
In Lev 20:10-12 and Num 17:5, it designates nonpriests, whereas here it more 
likely refers to both unconsecrated Israelites and non-Israelites (cf. Num 3:10, 
38; 18:7). 

52. The sense of this verse is that the Israelite tribes—in contradistinction 
to the Levites, who were encamped immediately around the Tabernacle— 
would encamp along the four sides of the encampment area. As will be clari¬ 
fied in the Notes to chap. 2, the term degel is functionally equivalent to 
mahaneh, though it has a different history in extrabiblical literature. 

53. maintaining. The precise import of this verse has been the subject of 
considerable scholarly debate, especially as regards the formula samar mis- 
meret. J. Milgrom, in the course of his discussion on the tasks of the Levites, 
interprets mismeret as guard duty, the actual guarding of the Tabernacle and 
its immediate area by the Levites (Milgrom 1970: 8-16). Actually, the term 
mismeret enjoys several connotations in Numbers. The Hebrew verb samar, 
and nominal mismeret, are subject to subtle shifts in meaning that can signifi¬ 
cantly affect our understanding of the text, as well as of the duties of the 
Levites. Several connotations may be identified: there is first the sense “to 
guard, watch over,” hence “to care for, maintain.” Compare sdmar-mismeret 
in 2 Kgs 11:5-7: “He commanded them as follows: ‘This is what you are to do: 
a third of you will serve a weekly tour of guard duty (somere mismeret) in the 
royal palace’ ”; and compare similar usage in Exod 12:6 and 16:23-34. In Num 
18:8, however, a different sense is conveyed by mismeret: “control, jurisdic¬ 
tion.” In that verse mismeret terumotai means “control over my levied dona¬ 
tions.” This connotation is an extension of the sense of “keeping.” All of the 
preceding nuances seem not to apply in the present context. 

Another connotation is “to fulfill (= keep) a charge, perform a duty”— 
whatever it may consist of. This is the sense in Num 18:3: the Levites are to 
perform the “charge” of the priests and the “charge” of the Tent, just as the 
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priests themselves are to keep the charge of their priestly office (Num 18:7). 
Similarly, in Lev 8:35, the priests are ordered to remain within the Sanctuary 
for seven days. This order itself constituted their mismeret. Compare usage in 
Zech 3:7 and in Gen 26:5, where mismeret is synonymous with miswah ‘com¬ 
mand' and tordh ‘instruction’. (Also see Ezek 44:16; 48:11.) This sense of 
“charge, duty,” of a task that does not necessarily involve watching or guard¬ 
ing, seems to apply in the present verse, as it does in Num 3:28, 32, and 38. In 
Num 8:26 we read that after reaching the age of fifty years, Levites would no 
longer perform tasks f abodah) in the Tabernacle, but only be of assistance to 
their fellow Levites “by performing various duties (lismor mismeret).” 

Although Levites were actually stationed as guards, it is more likely that in 
the preceding passages reference is to the general duties of the Levites, and 
not specifically to their role as guards. To read these provisions as limited to 
guard duty would be to miss their meaning. 

It is more likely, despite the admitted ambiguity of this verse and those 
surrounding it, that here the functional sense of mismeret is not specifically 
the prevention of human intrusion but rather the proper maintenance of the 
Tabernacle and its furnishings. Milgrom (1970: 21) may also have erred in his 
understanding of qesep ‘rage’. He thought that it referred to danger from 
intruding humans, when it more likely refers to the danger of divine wrath, 
the anticipated reaction to such intrusion and to the neglect of the Taberna¬ 
cle generally. 

54. The chapter concludes with the almost proverbial compliance formula 
(Levine 1965a). 


NUMBERS 2: THE ISRAELITE ENCAMPMENT 
—A MIGRATORY COMMUNITY 
ON THE MARCH 

Following upon the census of Israelite musters recorded in Numbers 1, 
Numbers 2 presents the plan of the Israelite encampment. It is depicted as a 
quadrilateral zone, with the rectangular Tent of Meeting occupying its central 
area. On all four sides, facing the sanctuary complex, four groups of con¬ 
secrated personnel were correspondingly encamped: the Aaronide priests and 
the three levitical patriarchal houses. Moving outward, we encounter four 
military units, one occupying each side of the encampment, and each com¬ 
prising the combined forces of three tribes (figure 1). 

An analysis of this simple plan reveals that it nevertheless reflects concepts 
basic to the priestly traditions of Numbers. The east, which lies to the right of 
one facing north, was reserved for two groups deemed most important—the 
Aaronide priests in the cultic dimension, and the Judahite corps in the mili¬ 
tary dimension. These groups were aligned with the entrance to the Tent of 
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Figure 1. The Israelite Encampment according to Numbers 2. Adapted from G. B. 
Gray, Numbers, The International Critical Commentary, Edinburgh: T & T Clark Ltd., 
1903 (latest impression 1976) 17. 


Meeting. In contrast to chap. 1, which begins its tribal lists with Reuben, the 
plan underlying chap. 2 recognizes Judah as the leading tribe, thus parting 
company with those traditions which assigned preeminence to the firstborn 
son, Reuben. 

One finds almost no social or familial terminology in Numbers 2, within 
the projected organization of the Israelite forces. The only exception is an 
initial passing reference in v 2 to the nasi 1 'chieftain’, which serves to link the 
two chapters. This is curious because the military role of the nasi ’ was, in 
fact, basic to his status in certain biblical traditions. In place of mispahah 
'clan’ and bet *ab ‘patriarchal house’ we have in Numbers 2 such regularly 
occurring terms as sdba * ‘division’ (cf. plural sebd'ot in v 3), mahaneh ‘corps’, 
and degel , a term designating a unit, whose precise meaning will be explained 
presently (cf. Num 1:52). 

If the east was the favored side of the encampment, the south must have 
been next in line of importance, as Gray—ICC (16-18) correctly noted. In 
the cultic dimension, the Kohathites represented the levitical house from 
which the Aaronide priests had sprung. In the tribal, military dimension Reu¬ 
ben, like Issachar and Zebulun (and Simeon as well), were all sons of Leah, 
Judah’s mother (Gen 46:15). Furthermore, the southern units followed di¬ 
rectly after the eastern units in the order of march, and the Kohathites had 
the most important levitical assignment of transporting the sacral vessels of 
the Tabernacle, including the Ark of the Covenant (Num 4:1-16; 10:6). 
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The depiction presented in Numbers 2 is taken up again in 10:1-28, which 
functions in a traditional manner as the fulfillment of the command: what 
God had instructed in the words of chap. 2 was dutifully carried out in 10:1- 
28. Only v 17 of chap. 2 refers to the position of the Tabernacle and its vessels 
in the order of march, whereas 10:1-28 primarily concern the march itself. By 
then, the time had come to move on from southern Sinai to the northern 
sector of the peninsula, known in the priestly sources of Numbers as the 
Wilderness of Paran. 

The plan of Numbers 2 groups the tribes in units of three, with one of the 
three tribes regarded as preeminent, so that its nasi" served as commander of 
the entire “corps,” the mahaneh or degel. 

The resulting structure of tribal organization is meaningful on several 
levels. That Reuben, Israel's firstborn, would be a lead tribe of one of the four 
groupings is fairly obvious. From another point of view, one less traditional 
than genealogical, Judah's leadership is self-evident because of the historical 
role of that tribe or, to put it another way, because of the role of the Judean 
kingdom. The same would be true of Ephraim, the leading tribe of the north¬ 
ern kingdom of Israel. The three eponyms associated with the northern king¬ 
dom—Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin—would be expected to be linked 
together (Gen 46:19-22). Of course, there is a point beyond which it is pe¬ 
dantic to seek significance in the tribal arrangement, but one could say that a 
pro-Judean tendency is clearly evident. 

The plan detailed in Numbers 2 presents the Israelite marches and the 
military encampment in a cultic frame of reference. The army carried the 
shrine forth into battle and protected it while the Israelites were encamped. 
This concern for the cult complex as well as its utilization on the march and 
in battle reflect very ancient traditions, here recast by the priestly writers (see 
the Notes on Num 10:29-36 and the Comments to Num 10:29—12:16). 


TRANSLATION 


2 WHWH spoke to Moses and to Aaron as follows: 

2 The Israelites shall encamp, each person with his degel alongside standards, 
according to their patriarchal houses. They shall encamp opposite one an¬ 
other, around the Tent of Meeting. 

3 Those encamped all the way to the east: the degel of the Judahite corps, by 
their divisions. Chieftain of the Judahites: Nahshon son of Amminadab. 

4 The musters of his division: 74,600. 

5 Those encamped alongside him: the tribe of Issachar. Chieftain of the 
Issacharites: Nathanel son of Zuar. 

6 The musters of his division: 54,400. 

7 The tribe of Zebulun: chieftain of the Zebulunites: Eliab son of Helon. 
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8 The musters of his division: 57,400. 

9 Total musters of the Judahite corps: 186,400, by their divisions. They shall 
be at the head of the march. 

10 The degel of the Reubenite corps, to the south, by their divisions. Chief¬ 
tain of the Reubenites: Elizur son of Shedeur. 
n The musters of his division: 46,500. 

12 Those encamped alongside him: the tribe of Simeon. Chieftain of the 
Simeonites: Shelumiel son of Zurishaddai. 

,3 The musters of his division: 59,300. 

14 The tribe of Gad. Chieftain of the Gadites: Eliasaph son of Reuel. 

15 The musters of his division: 45,650. 

16 Total musters of the Reubenite corps: 151,450, by their divisions. They 
shall march in second place. 

17 The Tent of Meeting shall then be set forth, with the levitical corps in the 
midst of the [other] corps. Just as they encamp, so shall they march; each 
group in its own place, by their degels. 

18 The degel of the Ephraimite corps, by their divisions, to the west. Chieftain 
of the Ephraimite corps: Elishama, son of Ammihud. 
l9 The musters of his division: 40,500. 

20 Those alongside him: the tribe of Manasseh. Chieftain of the Manassites: 
Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 

21 The musters of his division: 32,200. 

22 The tribe of Benjamin. Chieftain of the Benjamites: Abidan son of Gide- 
oni. 

23 The musters of his division: 35,400. 

24 Total musters of the Ephraimite corps: 108,100, by their divisions. They 
shall march in third place. 

25 The degel of the Danite corps, to the north, by their divisions. Chieftain of 
the Danites: Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 

26 The musters of his division: 62,700. 

27 Those encamped alongside him: the tribe of Asher. Chieftain of the Asher- 
ites: Pagiel son of Ochran. 

28 The musters of his division: 41,500. 

29 The tribe of Naphtali. Chieftain of the Naphtalites: Ahira son of Enan. 
30 The musters of his division: 53,400. 

51 Total musters of the Danite corps: 157,600. They shall march at the rear, 
by their degels. 

32 These are the musters of the Israelite people, by their patriarchal houses. 
Total musters of the corps, by their divisions: 603,550. 

33 The Levites had not been mustered as part of the Israelite people, as 
YHWH had commanded Moses. 

?4 The Israelites acted in accordance with all that YHWH had com¬ 
manded Moses. Accordingly, they encamped by their degels, and accordingly, 
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they marched; each [group] with its clans, and together with its patriarchal 
houses. 


NOTES 

2 2. The term bet 'ab has been explained in the Notes on Num 1:2. Two 
new terms are introduced in chap. 2 that require explanation. In fact, they 
may be considered reflexes of each other: 'otot ‘standards' and degel , which I 
leave untranslated, but which can now be explained on the basis of compara¬ 
tive evidence. The verb hdnah ‘to encamp’ also appears in this verse, and its 
nominal derivative mahaneh ‘corps’ first occurs in v 3 and is used repeatedly 
throughout chap. 2. 

The key to a proper understanding of the plan and military organization 
underlying Numbers 2 is the term degel , which has not been correctly under¬ 
stood in the past. Functionally, it is synonymous with mahaneh ‘corps’, in that 
it designates a unit comprising three tribes. One need only compare v 3 with v 
9: In v 3, the formulation is redundant: degel mahaneh Yehudah ‘the degel of 
the Judahite corps’, whereas in v 9 we have simply mahaneh Yehudah. The 
Hebrew term mahaneh has two principal meanings: (1) an area of encamp¬ 
ment or settlement (Exod 33:7, 11; Lev 14:18; Deut 23:15; Judg 7:19), and (2) 
a fighting force, a large body of men (Deut 23:10; Gen 33:8; 50:9; 1 Sam 
13:17; 2 Kgs 7:5-6; Ps 27:3). It is the latter connotation that is expressed in 
Numbers 2. 

Characteristically, priestly writers use terms synonymously that are, in re¬ 
ality, discrete terms of reference, each with its own history. This tendency has 
already been noted in the Notes on Num 1:2 concerning designations for the 
Israelite people as a whole. Thus qehal ( adat Yisra’el ‘the congregation of the 
community of Israel’ represents the same kind of redundancy as we now 
observe with respect to degel mahaneh Yehudah. 

Can we be certain that degel initially designated a unit of fighting men 
and does not simply mean “banner, insignia,” as many have explained it? 
After all, it is common for units to be called by their insignia; witness matteh 
and sebet , which both mean “staff, scepter,” but are used to signify a tribe. 

In the immediate context, it is the Hebrew term 'otot ‘signs’ that refers 
specifically to the insignia of the tribes. The tribes encamp “alongside stan¬ 
dards” (be'otot) but are not themselves the ’ofdf. The tribes are grouped ac¬ 
cording to degel units. As a matter of fact, these definitions also apply in the 
War Scroll from Qumran, whose descriptions closely mirror the plan of en¬ 
campment and the order of battle as set forth in the priestly traditions of 
Numbers. Y. Yadin (1962: 168-181) has demonstrated this correlation, inde¬ 
pendently of the evidence for the meaning of degel to be presented here. 

The verb dagal ‘to see' is relatively rare in biblical Hebrew, but its cognate 
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dagdlu ‘to see, look upon’ is common in Akkadian (CAD D, 21-25, under 
dagdlu). The usual reflex of this Semitic verbal root in biblical Hebrew is the 
noun migdal ‘watchtower’. Hebrew migddl does not derive from a verb mean¬ 
ing “to be big, high,” as is often assumed, but rather reflects the metathesis of 
*madgal, a term known in various forms in Akkadian and Ugaritic. The deriva¬ 
tion from dagal was long ago proposed by Haupt (1918). In Cant 6:6 we read 
that the beloved woman is described as * ayummdh kannidgalot ‘awesome as 
the watch towers’ (preformative mem of original midgalot has shifted to nun). 
This meaning is reinforced by Cant 8:10, where the beloved woman says of 
herself, “I am a wall and my breasts are like watchtowers (kammigddlot) 

In biblical Hebrew there is no evidence to suggest that degel means “stan¬ 
dard,” literally, “something looked upon, visible.” The meaning “standard” 
would express a passive function for the Segollate form, degel. Cant 2:4 has 
been cited in support of the meaning “standard, banner”:.. wediglo ‘aldy 
3 ahabdh ‘His banner over me is love’. This interpretation is unsubstantiated, 
however, and the verse in question is better translated “Hzs gaze upon me is 
amorous” or “His inclination toward me is love,” as proposed by M. Pope 
(1977: 377, to Cant 2:4). Such connotations are actually attested for Akkadian 
diglu. The passive sense in Hebrew is conveyed by the passive participle, as in 
Cant 5:10: dagul merebdbdh ‘favored of ten thousand’ (literally, “seen, singled 
out”). Even Ps 2:6 does not really refer to “banners,” as traditional exegesis 
suggests. There we read ubesem 3 elohenu nidgol ‘We shall look forward in the 
name of our God!’ (not “We shall carry banners in the name of our God!”). 
Although ancient Mesopotamian lexical series list the form diglu in the sense 
of “mirror, sight” (“something looked upon”), there seems to be no evidence 
for such a meaning in actual documents (CAD D, 136, under diglu A). 

As against this scant evidence for a passive sense, which would allow for 
translating degel as “banner, standard,” we have abundant information on the 
term degel as designating a sociomilitary unit within the Persian army. We 
know this from Aramaic papyri found at Elephantine, in upper Egypt, where 
mercenary units, some consisting of Jews, guarded the borders of the Persian 
Empire during most of the fifth century b.c.e. We read of units named digla 3 
(plural diglin). Each of these units was commanded by the res digla 3 ‘head of a 
degel unit'. Various individuals mentioned in such documents are identified 
by the following formula: x le-degel Y ‘So-and-So of the degel headed by So- 
and-So’ or min degel Y ‘from the degel of So-and-So’ (Porten 1968: 28-29). 
The term dgl has been discovered on ostraca from Saqqara, in northern Egypt, 
recently published by J. B. Segal (1983: 32, no. 15, line 2; 85, no. 63, line 3; 
113, no. 113, line 2). This term has also turned up on an Aramaic ostracon 
from the Persian period at Arad, published by J. Naveh (Aharoni 1981: 158, 
no. 12, line 2). The Arad source demonstrates that the term degel, Aramaic 
dgl , for the Persian sociomilitary unit was known in the land of Israel during 
the Achaemenid period (ca. 546-330 b.c.e.). Some scholars had assumed that 
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only the Jewish units in Egypt were called diglin, and that this term of refer¬ 
ence was of Israelite Jewish origin. This cannot be so, however, because Egyp¬ 
tian units were also identified in the same way, and invariably the com¬ 
manders of the degel units had non-Jewish names. One such head of a digla\ 
named in the Arad ostracon, was l bd nny 'Servant of Nannai’, the name of a 
Persian deity, and at Saqqara we also find Persians heading the dgl units. 

The degel was, then, a unit of the Persian military, especially appropriate 
for settled military outposts, where soldiers lived with their families. The 
compiler (or author) of Numbers 2 and 10 (and of 1:52) most probably knew 
of this term precisely because he lived and wrote in the fifth century b.c.e., 
when such units were operative in the Near East. In projecting his plan for the 
Israelite encampment of the wilderness, preconquest period he would have 
used the term degel , as a synonym of conventional mahaneh. He would have 
done so in an effort to be contemporary, to convey to his readers a realistic 
sense of what the more ancient Israelite experience had been initially. This is, 
after all, the primary literary function of anachronism. 

If the preceding analysis is correct, we have telling evidence of the Sitz-im- 
Leben underlying the final version of the wilderness traditions generated by 
the priestly school. The priestly writers would have lived in the period begin¬ 
ning with the first return in the latter part of the sixth century b.c.e. and 
continuing to nearly the end of the fifth (Levine 1982c). This hypothesis has 
serious implications for the dating of the priestly writings of the Torah, a 
subject that has been discussed in the introduction, section E. 

In terms of earlier background, it is interesting to note that Hittite sources 
of the second millennium b.c.e. refer to a military personage known as bel 
madgalti ‘commander of the watchtower’. That officer commanded the mili¬ 
tary units stationed in the watchtowers of towns, who sallied forth into the 
countryside to protect the region. E. von Schuler (1957) has published a 
collection of Hittite instructions addressed to such commanders, and these 
documents employ the title bel madgalti as an akkadogram, an Akkadian term 
adopted by Hittite scribes. At the present time, we only know this title from 
Hittite, but it must of necessity hark back to an Amorite title or to some other 
early Semitic title that has not been preserved. Of interest in interpreting 
Numbers is the fact that bel madgalti (and infrequent occurrences of such 
forms as madgallu and madgaltu in other Syro-Mesopotamian sources) derive 
from the same root, d-g-l , as do Hebrew degel and Aramaic dgl. 

3. Here begins the description of the encampment. The “corps” 
( mahaneh , degel) consisted of three tribes. The translation “corps” is merely 
for convenience, designating a unit larger than saba * ‘division’, because three 
divisions constituted a mahaneh or degel On the derivation of the term saba ’ 
see the Notes on Num 1:3. The strength of a saba 1 clearly corresponds to the 
quota of the tribal unit, according to the plan of Numbers 2, although the 
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term itself bears no relation to the tribal system, as has been explained. The 
description begins with Judah and his affiliated tribes, Issachar and Zebulun 
(vv 3-9). 

all the way to the east. Adverbial qedmah mizrahah has incremental force; 
compare Gen 13:14; 28:14 for adverbial qedmah, as one of the four “winds" of 
the earth. For the redundant formula occurring here, see Exod 27:13; 38:13; 
Josh 19:12-43. What we have is the combination of two or more directional 
systems, one that expresses a solar perception (mizrdh ‘where the sun shines’) 
and another, a positional orientation, literally, “facing toward the east," with 
the east at the front of the viewer. The same system operates in v 10, where 
“to the south” is signified by temdndh, literally, “to the right.” In v 18 the 
system is geographic, hence ydmdh ‘toward the sea’, just as in v 25 we have 
sdpondh 'to the north’, a common directional indicator. 

4. The musters of his division. The formulation useba'o upequddehem, liter¬ 
ally, “and his division and their muster" (normally upequddaw ‘and its mus¬ 
ters’) requires clarification, though its meaning is clear. The sequence w A 
. . . w B has circumstantial force, as if to say, “And his division, consisting of 
its musters; the musters of his division being—." 

5. Those encamped alongside him. Formulaic wehahonim c aldw means 
“those encamped near him" or, with relational force, “—in association with 
him.” The lead tribe is designated (degel) mahaneh Yehuddh, but the other 
two tribes in the Judahite corps are termed matteh ‘tribe’. 

9. Total musters. Hebrew kol happequddim reflects administrative formula¬ 
tion, as is typical of accounts and lists. Compare Num 7:85: kol kesep hakkelim 
‘total silver for the vessels’ and similar formulas in Num 7:86-88 (see the 
Notes to Num 7:85 and following). Similar accounting techniques are appar¬ 
ent in Josh 21:26, 39 and Ezra 2:64. For the same formulation in a family 
record, see Gen 46:15b: kol nepes hdndw ubenotaw ‘Total persons, of his sons 
and daughters’. 

The Judahite corps took up the march “at the head" (ri'sonah). Compare 
Gen 33:2, where we read that Jacob placed the concubines ri'sondh ‘at the 
head’ when he marched toward an encounter with Esau (also cf., in a cultic 
context, Lev 5:8). In the present chaptei, in vv 16, 24, and 31, we find sequen¬ 
tial indicators with adverbial force: “second, third," and so forth. 

With v 9, the record concludes a delineation of the first of four major 
units. Subsequent units are enumerated in vv 10-16, 18-24, and 25-31. With 
only minor variations, the same formulation is repeated in each case. The 
paucity of copulatives, and of narrative, syntactic structures in chap. 2, more 
pronounced than in chap. 1, is significant. It suggests that in its original form, 
chap. 2 was a tabular list, registered in horizontal columns rather than sequen¬ 
tially, as we have it. This format was observed in chap. 1, and in the Comment 
on chap. 7 it is explained. 
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16. in second place. Adverbial seniyyim ‘in second place', and selisim ‘in 
third place’ (v 24), recall the decks of Noah’s ark as described in Gen 6:16. 

17. The portable sanctuary, carried by the Levites, was to be positioned 
between the second and third units, a measure aimed, no doubt, at its protec¬ 
tion. In v 17b l al yado has the unusual sense of “in its own place,” literally, 
“next to itself.” 

32-33. Generally, vv 32-34 provide the sum total of all of the musters, 
identical with the totals listed in Num 1:46. Again, kol means “total” (see 
Note to v 9, above). Verse 33 paraphrases Num 1:47 and anticipates the 
detailed assignments of the various levitical clans in chaps. 3-4, which imme¬ 
diately follow. 

34. Once again, a priestly record concludes with a compliance formula. 
The polarity of the two verbs —hanu ‘they encamped’ and nasa'u ‘they 
marched’—suggests that, indeed, the verb nasa c in these records means “to 
march” rather than merely “to journey.” The context is decidedly military 
(Levine 1982a). 


NUMBERS 3-4: THE CULTIC ESTABLISHMENT 
—GENEALOGY, RANK, AND FUNCTIONS 

The first two chapters of Numbers recorded a census of the Israelite fight¬ 
ing forces and provided a plan of the Israelite encampment as it was orga¬ 
nized, according to the priestly tradition, at the beginning of the wilderness 
period. Numbers 3-4 focus on the internal organization of the tribe of Levi, 
which was comprised of three principal patriarchal houses, Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari. 

In a larger sense, these two chapters inform us of priestly traditions regard¬ 
ing the overall tribal organization of the Israelites in the presettlement period, 
not just about the tribe of Levi specifically (see the Notes on Num 1:2). As 
portrayed here, the tribe of Levi represented a work force structured in much 
the same fashion as were the fighting forces manned by the other twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

Of the three patriarchal houses, the most prominent was Kohath, as al¬ 
ready explained in the introduction to Numbers 2. Aaron and Moses were 
affiliated with one of the Kohathite clans, the clan of Amram. Thus the 
Aaronide priesthood was in effect a part of the house of Kohath. Appropri¬ 
ately, the Kohathite Levites were assigned the most intimate tasks associated 
with the Tabernacle, those requiring proximity to sacred space and the han¬ 
dling of the vessels and appurtenances of the inner Shrine, including the Ark 
itself. 

Numbers 3 and 4 seem to have been compiled from various records, 
loosely joined to each other so as to fill out the priestly description of the 
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Israelite people, as the Israelites were marshaled during the wilderness period. 
In part, they anticipate the contents of Numbers 8, the record of the dedica¬ 
tion of the Levites to Tabernacle service. 

The agenda of Numbers 3 includes several topics: (1) a brief statement on 
the family history of Aaron, the chief priest, covering his lifetime and men¬ 
tioning the death of his two sons, Nadab and Abihu (vv 1-4); (2) the commis¬ 
sioning of the Levites and the command to dedicate them collectively to 
Tabernacle service. The dedication of male Levites was to serve as repayment 
of God’s claim on the firstborn of Israel, whom he had spared in Egypt (vv 5- 
13); (3) a census of male Levites, one month of age and older, that refers in 
passing to the assignments of the several houses (vv 14-39); and (4) an ad¬ 
justment of the differential between the total number of Israelite firstborn 
males and the total number of male Levites available for service. The sanctu¬ 
ary was compensated at the rate of five shekels for each of 273 firstborn 
Israelite males in excess of available Levites (vv 40-51). In summary, Num¬ 
bers 3 deals quite literally with “numbers!” 

Numbers 4 details the specific assignments of the three levitical houses. 
Accordingly, the genealogical sequence characteristic of chap. 3 gives way in 
chap. 4 to a functional arrangement of the data. Thus the record begins with 
the Kohathites, whose functions were considered most vital (vv 1-20). The 
rest of chap. 4 is divided as follows: vv 21-28 outline the duties of the Ger- 
shonites, and vv 29-33, the duties of the Merarites; finally, vv 34-49 report 
the fulfillment of what had been commanded previously, namely, the register¬ 
ing of adult male Levites available for service in the Tabernacle. 

The records of Numbers 3-4 specify what had to be done each time the 
Tabernacle was to be transported, reviewing how each work force went about 
performing its assigned tasks. The census records begin with Kohath and 
continue with Gershon and Merari. The span of cultic service extended from 
thirty to fifty years of age, not from twenty years of age. The problems created 
by differences in the prescribed age of service were discussed in the comments 
on Num 1:3. 

Numbers 4 highlights the Kohathites because of their position of emi¬ 
nence among the levitical houses. Indicative of this emphasis are the state¬ 
ments in Num 4:17-20 that express particular concern for the Kohathites, 
because they handled the most sacred furnishings of the Tabernacle and were 
consequently in greater danger from God’s wrath. 


TRANSLATION OF NUMBERS 3 

3 'These are the persons who had been born to Aaron and Moses, at the time 
that YHWH spoke with Moses at Mount Sinai. 

2 These are the names of the sons of Aaron: Nadab, the firstborn, and Abihu; 
Eleazar and Ithamar. 
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3 These are the names of Aaron’s sons, who were the anointed priests, whom 
he had empowered to serve in the priesthood. 

4 Nadab and Abihu died in the presence of YHWH, as they were about to 
bring an improper incense offering in the presence of YHWH, in the Wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai; they left no sons. Instead, Eleazar and Ithamar served as priests 
during the lifetime of Aaron, their father. 

5 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

6 Bring the tribe of Levi and station them in the presence of Aaron the 
priest, so that they may serve him. 

7 Let them serve under his charge, and under the charge of the entire com¬ 
munity, in front of the Tent of Meeting, performing the tasks of maintaining 
the Tabernacle. 

8 They are to maintain all of the appurtenances of the Tent of Meeting, 
discharging duties on behalf of the Israelite people by performing the tasks of 
maintaining the Tabernacle. 

9 You shall subordinate the Levites to Aaron and his sons. They are com¬ 
pletely dedicated to him, by act of the Israelite people. 

10 You shall likewise commission Aaron and his sons to perform the duties of 
their priesthood. Any outsider who intrudes shall be put to death! 

11 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: I hereby select the Levites from among 
the Israelite people in place of every firstborn, the first issue of every womb 
from among the Israelite people; the Levites shall belong to me. 

12 For every firstborn became mine at the time I slew every firstborn in the 
land of Egypt. 

13 For I consecrated for myself every firstborn among the Israelites; both man 
and animal shall belong to me. I am YHWH. 

14 YHWH spoke to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai as follows: 

15 Muster the descendants of Levi, by their patriarchal houses, according 
to their clans. Every male one month of age and older shall you muster 
them. 

16 Moses mustered them, by order of YHWH, as he had been commanded. 

17 These are the sons of Levi, listed by their names: Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari. 

18 These are the names of the sons of Gershon, by their clans: Libni and 
Shimei. 

19 The sons of Kohath were, by their clans: Amram and Yizhar, Hebron and 
Uzziel. 

20 The sons of Merari were, by their clans: Mahli and Mushi. Following are 
the clans of the Levites listed according to their patriarchal houses. 

21 Affiliated with Gershon: the Libnite clan, and the Shimeite clan; these are 
the Gershonite clans. 

22 Their musters according to the number of males one month of age and 
older; their total counts: 7,500. 
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23 The Gershonite clans shall encamp behind the Tabernacle, on its western 
side. 

24 The chieftain of the patriarchal house representing the Gershonites is 
Eliasaph son of Lael. 

25 The charge of the Gershonites in the Tent of Meeting consists of the 
Tabernacle compound and the Tent, including its cover and the screen at the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting, 

26 as well as the hangings of the courtyard and the screen at the entrance of 
the courtyard that surrounds the Tabernacle and the altar, including its lash¬ 
ings, in its complete construction. 

27 Affiliated with Kohath: the Amramite clan, the Yizharite clan, the 
Hebronite clan, and the Uzzielite clan. These are the Kohathite clans, 
28 accordmg to the number of all males, one month of age and older: 8,600 
maintenance personnel for the shrine. 

29 The Kohathite clans shall encamp along the southern side of the Taberna¬ 
cle. 

30 The chieftain of the patriarchal house representing the Kohathite clan is 
Elizaphan son of Uzziel. 

31 Their charge consists of the Ark and the table, the lampstand and altars, 
and the vessels of the Sanctuary used in conjunction with them, as well as the 
curtain and its complete construction. 

32 The chief of the chieftains of the Levites is Eleazar son of Aaron the priest, 
[over] the marshaled force of those assigned to the maintenance of the 
Shrine. 

33 Affiliated with Merari: the Mahlite clan and the Mushite clan; these are 
the Merarite clans. 

34 Their musters, according to the number of all males, one month of age and 
older: 6,200. 

35 The chieftain of the patriarchal house representing the Merarite clans is 
Zuriel son of Abihail. These shall encamp along the northern side of the 
Tabernacle. 

36 The marshaled force bearing the Merarite assignment is charged with the 
planks of the Tabernacle, and its bolts; its posts and its sockets, and all of its 
appurtenances, and their complete construction, 

37 also the posts of the courtyard, on every side; and their sockets, their tent 
pegs, and their lashings. 

38 Those who are to encamp in front of the Tabernacle to the east are Moses 
and Aaron and his sons, charged with the duties of the sanctuary, in fulfill¬ 
ment of the duties of the Israelites. Any outsider who intrudes shall be put to 
death! 

39 The total musters of the Levites, which Moses and Aaron tallied by order 
of YHWH, by their clans: all males one month of age and older amounted to 
22 , 000 . 
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40 YHWH spoke to Moses: Muster every firstborn male among the Israelite 
people, one month of age and older, and take a count of the number of their 
names. 

41 You shall acquire the Levites for me, I am YHWH, in place of every first¬ 
ling among the Israelite people; and the livestock of the Levites in place of 
every firstling among the livestock of the Israelite people. 

42 Moses accomplished the muster, as YHWH had commanded him, includ¬ 
ing every firstborn among the Israelite people. 

43 All firstborn males by name, one month of age and older, totaled 22,273. 

44 Then YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

45 Recruit the Levites in place of every firstborn among the Israelites, and the 
animals of the Levites in place of their animals. The Levites shall be mine, I 
am YHWH. 

46 As the redemption price of the 273 firstborn of the Israelites in excess of 
the Levites, 

47 you shall collect five shekels per head. You shall collect them by the sanctu¬ 
ary weight, at twenty grains a shekel. 

48 You shall remit the silver to Aaron and to his sons, comprising the redemp¬ 
tion prices of those outstanding among them. 

49 So Moses collected the silver of redemption of those in excess of the 
persons redeemed by the Levites. 

50 He collected the silver from the firstborn of the Israelite people, in the 
amount of 1,365 sanctuary shekels. 

51 Moses remitted the silver of those who were redeemed to Aaron and to his 
sons, by order of YHWH, just as YHWH had commanded Moses. 

NOTES TO NUMBERS 3 

3 Verses 1-4 review the status of Aaron’s immediate family, his toladot , 
the record of those born to Aaron (see the Note on Num 1:20). 

1. at the time that [YHWH] spoke. The formula beyom dibber has its 
analogue in Exod 6:28, at the conclusion of another priestly genealogy. The 
syntax is not uncommon: beyom + a finite verb in the perfect tense; compare 2 
Sam 22:1 || Ps 18:1: beyom hissil ‘at the time he rescued’. The verb dibber may 
also take an indirect object, introduced by prepositional ’et ‘with’ (cf. Exod 
31:18; 34:34-35; Num 7:89). The point is that what we have in this caption 
is typical of the formulation of priestly records. Aaron had four sons, of 
course, but he lost two of them, Nadab and Abihu, as is reported in Lev 
10:1-7. 

2. One finds alternative genealogical formulations in various biblical 
records. Here we have habbekor + PN ‘the firstborn—PN’ (cf. 1 Sam 8:2; 1 Chr 
3:1, 15). But note as well the formula PN +habbekor ‘PN—the firstborn’ (1 
Sam 17:13; 1 Chr 26:2). 
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The names of Aaron’s sons warrant comment. The name Nadab is a short¬ 
ened form, in which the name of the deity is missing but understood. Nadab 
resembles f Amminadab (see the Notes on Num 1:7). It means “the deity has 
been generous”—in granting a son. EVdzdr has a clear meaning: “God (or El) 
has helped me.” The name of the other dead son, ( Abihu, means “he is my 
(divine) father.” The name ’ ltdmdr is of uncertain derivation. Some have 
suggested that it expresses the root J -m-r (cf. Akkadian amaru) ‘to see’, and 
means “I have been shown wonders.” 

3. anointed priests. Reference to “the anointed priests (hakkohanim ham- 
mesuhim)” is significant. In the priestly literature of the Torah, we find two 
discrete traditions or viewpoints regarding the status of the high priest. Ac¬ 
cording to Leviticus 8, the record of the investiture of the Aaronide priest¬ 
hood, only Aaron himself was anointed with pure oil, not his sons; they were 
purified in another manner. Furthermore, in Leviticus 8 Aaron, the high 
priest, is instructed to don distinctive vestments not worn by his sons. This 
view is also expressed in Lev 21:10-15, where the high priest is distinguished 
from other priests by virtue of his unique unction. Lev 4:3 speaks of “the 
anointed priest (hakkohen hammasiah )” as the effective leader of the Israelite 
community (also cf. Exod 29:7). The Yom Kippur ritual of Leviticus 16 
ordains a distinct role for Aaron, the chief priest, who alone enters the Holy of 
Holies to seek expiation for the community, and whose efforts in this regard 
are indispensable. In contrast, we find references to the unction of Aaron’s 
sops in Exod 30:22-23; 40:1-38; and Lev 7:34-38, just as we do here. This 
represents the alternative view of the Israelite priesthood. 

whom he had empowered. The formula mille yad has a technical sense: “to 
appoint, empower.” It also occurs in the record of priestly investiture in Levit¬ 
icus 8, which has just been discussed. This is its only occurrence in the book 
of Numbers, where, for the most part, concern centers on the Levites rather 
than the priests themselves. In biblical literature, mille 1 yad is used only with 
respect to the appointment of priests. Literally, mille yad means “to fill the 
hand,” referring to a symbolic act that transfers authority from one person to 
another. In Lev 8:27-29 we read that parts of the sacrifice of investiture were 
actually placed on the palms of Aaron and his sons. 

The Akkadian expression mullu ana (ina) qate has often been cited as a 
parallel of Hebrew mille yad. It means “to hand over, assign,” as one “fills” 
something “into” another’s hand. This is not a precise parallel, but it is close 
enough to be instructive (CAD M 1.187, under mullu, 9c). 

4. The death of two of Aaron’s sons, Nadab and Abihu, is recounted in Lev 
10:1-5 and recalled in Lev 16:1-2. They presented “an alien fire (*es zardh)” 
inside the Tabernacle and met instant death at God’s hands by means of a fire 
that issued from within the Sanctuary. The precise import of * es zdrdh has 
been debated since late antiquity, because the text of Leviticus 10 does not 
specify the offense committed by Aaron’s two sons. From Exod 30:9 we learn 
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that only the daily incense offering could be placed on the golden incense 
altar. Any other offering would be regarded as qetoret zarah ‘alien incense’. 
Because y es zarah probably has the same meaning as qetoret zarah, we may 
conclude that Aaron's two sons violated ritual practice by offering incense 
that was not expressly ordained by priestly law (Levine 1989b: 58-59, to Lev 
10 : 1 ). 

These two priests met their death before begetting sons. They may 
have been quite young at the time of their death, suggesting that priests 
entered into cultic service at a relatively young age. This left only Eleazar 
and Ithamar to serve as priests during Aaron’s lifetime. The book of 
Numbers records the priestly succession prior to the time of Aaron's death in 
20:22-29. 

served as priests. The denominative verb kihhen is common in biblical 
parlance (Hos 4:6; Isa 61:10) and is especially favored by priestly writers (Ezek 
44:13; Exod 29:1, 44; 30:30; Lev 7:35; 16:32). 

during the lifetime. Idiomatic l al pene occasionally has temporal force, as is 
true here. Compare Gen 11:28: “And Haran died during the lifetime of Terah 
Cal pene Terah), his father." 

5-13. These verses comprise a discrete section of Numbers 3. Certain 
locutions occurring here link this section closely to the diction of Num 8:5- 
26, the record of the dedication of the Levites. In fact, the sequence hiqrib 
. . . he'emid ‘to bring ... to station’, occurring here in v 5, is paralleled in 
Num 8:13. More links of diction will be noted as we pursue the analysis of the 
text. Quite clearly, vv 5-13 were included at this point as a preamble to the 
census of the tribe of Levi that takes up most of Numbers 3 (precisely, 3:14— 

39). 

6. the tribe of Levi. We have already encountered the designation matteh 
Lewi in Num 1:49, and it recurs in Num 18:2. 

they may serve. The verb seret ‘to serve’ is explained in the Notes on Num 
8:26, where it figures prominently. This verb has particular significance in 
Torah sources pertaining to the tribe of Levi, where it appropriately character¬ 
izes the type of service performed by the Levites. 

7. The cognate clause sdmar mismeret is explained in the Notes on Num 
1:53, where it is shown that, when it refers to the Levites, it has nothing to do 
necessarily with standing guard and simply means “to fulfill assigned duties." 
In the present context, the clause ‘ abad c abodah ‘to perform a task’ similarly 
refers to the maintenance functions of the Levites. In the Notes on Num 8:26 
it is explained that in certain cases the formula 1 abad c abodah , when it refers 
to what the Levites were not allowed to do, means “to officiate in the cult," 
an office restricted to the priests. 

9-10. In its formulation, v 9 closely parallels what is stated in Num 8:16 
and 19 regarding the status of the Levites vis a vis the Aaronide priests. The 
Hebrew term kehunnah ‘priesthood’ here connotes the priestly fraternity, the 
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group of priests. This is also its sense in Num 18:1 and 1 Sam 2:36, where an 
outcast priest begs to be admitted “into one of the priestly orders fe/ 'ahat 
hakkehunnot )." Most often, however, this term refers to the priestly office. 
The sense of the present statement is that the Aaronide priests bear collective 
responsibility for the duties assigned to their group, whereas the Levites are 
merely subordinate to the priesthood. Although Num 8:10 states theoretically 
that the Levites were dedicated “to me," namely, to God, the statement here 
is administrative in its force: the Levites were assigned to the priests and 
placed under their charge. This status is reflected in a specialized connotation 
of the verb ndtan , namely, “to reduce, subordinate," explained in the Notes 
on Num 8:16. 

you shall likewise commission. It is worthy of mention that in v 10 the verb 
paqad clearly suggests “mustering," rather than simply “counting," a point 
emphasized in the Notes on Num 1:3. The sense is that the priests had been 
commissioned to their tasks just as the Levites were about to be assigned to 
theirs. 

Any outsider who intrudes shall be put to deathl The ban on entry into the 
sacred areas of the Tabernacle was explained in the Notes on Num 1:51. 

11-13. These verses explain the basis for the dedication of the Levites. In 
their content they closely parallel Num 8:16-19, where some of the relevant 
terms of reference are explained in greater detail. 

11. the first issue of every womb. The Hebrew verb pdtar is rare in biblical 
Hebrew. It means “to loose, dismiss, send forth" (1 Sam 19:10; Prov 17:14) 
and is cognate to Akkadian patdru (AHw 849-851, pataru). In 1 Kgs 6:18 
peture smm seems to mean “floral reliefs," conveying the sense of “protru¬ 
sion" basic to the sense of the verb pdtar. On this basis, peter rehem (Num 
18:15) and feminine pitrat rehem (Num 8:16) would mean “offspring of the 
womb." 

14. Here begins the census of the three levitical houses, which concludes 
in v 39. The explicit venue of the divine communication to Moses, the Wil¬ 
derness of Sinai, links the census of the Levites to the prior general census of 
the Israelites, ordained in Num 1:18. There we likewise read that the Israelites 
were in Sinai at the time. 

15. The Levites were to be registered somewhat differently from the other 
tribes. All males one month of age or older were to be listed. According to 
Numbers 1, the fighting forces included only adult males, twenty years of age 
or older. The logic of the distinction is fairly apparent: the Levites were a 
hereditary group, and a male became a member of the group as soon as he was 
deemed viable, at the age of thirty days, according to the definition of viabil¬ 
ity in the priestly votive system of biblical Israel (Lev 27:6; Num 18:16). After 
all, the Levites were devoted persons, in the cultic sense. In Num 8:24 we read 
that the Levites began their actual service in the Tabernacle only at the age of 
twenty-five, whereas Num 4:3 has them begin their service at the age of thirty. 
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Presumably Levites underwent a protracted period of training prior to assum¬ 
ing their active duties. 

16. by order ofYHWH. Idiomatic l al pi YHWH is common in priestly texts 
(cf. Exod 17:1; Lev 24:12). This is its first occurrence in the book of Numbers, 
where it will be used repeatedly. Like other references to divine authority, it 
serves to reinforce the notion that all of the particulars of priestly practice 
were directly ordained by God and were not merely matters of custom and 
convention. 

had been commanded. The idiom ( al pi YHWH is reinforced by the state¬ 
ment that Moses “had been commanded (suwwah)” to conduct the census 
and to marshal the levitical houses. The piial form of this verb is actually 
quite common (cf. Gen 45:19; Exod 34:34; Lev 8:35; 10:13; Ezek 12:7; 24:18; 
37:7). 

17. by their names. Adverbial bismotam is typical of the formulation of 
genealogies (Gen 25:13; 36:40). 

17-39. Verses 17-20 list the three levitical houses and their respective 
clans. Following upon the introductory list, they use a fixed sequence for 
registering each of the houses—Gershon, Kohath, and Merari—listed in vv 
21-39: (1) the house and its affiliated clans; (2) the total number of the 
census of all males one month and older; (3) the name of the chieftain (nasi') 
of the relevant house; and (4) the assignment (mismeret) of the relevant 
house. 

The names of the levitical houses are interesting in their own right. Gerson 
(variant: Gersom) may incorporate the verb geres 'to expel, drive out’. With 
the affix -on, the name would mean “the expeller, conqueror.” We have a folk 
etymology incorporating the term ger ‘alien, foreign resident' (Exod 2:22), but 
such a derivation of the name is merely interpretive. The Hebrew name Qehat 
receives confirmation from the Ugaritic personal name Aqhat, the hero of 
Ugaritic epic. Also compare Akkadian A-qd-tum and the Canaanite name oc¬ 
curring in Egyptian inscriptions as A-amqehata * (Loewenstamm 1976). The 
name Merdri y solely attested as a son of Levi, probably means “the strong 
one,” deriving from the verbal root m-r-r ‘to be bitter, fierce, strong’. 

The names of the respective clans of each house also require explanation. 
The name Libni recalls Laban (Gen 24:29) and connotes “whiteness,” a motif 
present in toponyms such as Lebanon and Lebonah, a site on the way to 
Shechem (Judg 21:19). Sim'i is a shortened form of a name such as Sema'yah, 
expressing the notion that God “heard” the prayer of a parent. This theme is 
quite common in biblical nomenclature. The Kohathite name Hebron is of 
obvious geographic and political provenance. For the rest, the Kohathite 
names are restricted to the levitical traditions and to Ezra 10. The names 
Mahli and Musi remain somewhat enigmatic and are, in any event, restricted 
to the pertinent levitical clans. 
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22. their total counts. In this verse, the second occurrence of pequddehem 
may be translated ‘'their counts,” in view of the fact that the same term has 
been repeated in a single census entry. As explained in the Notes on Num 1:3, 
the term pequddim means “muster, array,” and although mustering troops 
usually involves counting, this term conveys more than merely totaling a 
series of numbers. In the present verse, and in vv 34 and 39 below, this fact is 
brought out by the formula upequddehem bemispar kol zakar ‘Their musters, 
according to the number of all males’. In one instance, v 28, the notion of 
“totals” is conveyed merely by the Hebrew bemispar ‘according to the number 
of—’. The rule is that pequddim means “musters,” essentially, but it may 
designate the totals arrived at in a census when it occurs a second time in the 
same entry. Alternatively, the notion of “total” may be conveyed by a term 
such as the Hebrew mispar (Levine 1982a). 

23-24. The Gershonites encamped to the west of the Tabernacle, behind 
it. Adverbial 'ahare has a spatial connotation here. The chieftain ( nasi') of the 
Gershonites was named * Elyasap , which means “El has increased” (see the 
Notes on Num 1:14). The name La'el connotes devotion: “one who belongs 
to El.” It is unique to this chapter. 

25-26. The various sections and parts of the Tabernacle structures and the 
appurtenances listed here, in vv 25-39, carry us back to Exodus 25-27, 30, and 
38, where the details of the Tabernacle are described. 

25. the Tent of Meeting. The formulation in v 25 is specific: ’ ohel mo'ed is 
here used as the designation for the entire complex, including the fenced-in 
courtyard. The overall complex included “the Tent ( ha'ohel ),” which is the 
Shrine with its interior chambers, and the miskan ‘Tabernacle compound’, 
namely, the area bounded by the courtyard. 

This analysis of terminology emerges from the wording of vv 25-26. Thus, 
“its cover (miksehu) ,, refers to the covering, in two layers, of the Shrine, made 
of tanned ram skins, over which an additional covering of dolphin skins was 
placed (Exod 26:14). 

The “screen” ( masak , fron the root s-k~k ‘to cover over’) refers to the 
screen at the entrance to the tent itself, as is clear from Exod 26:36-37, where 
it is referred to more precisely as masak lepetah ha'ohel ‘a screen for the 
entrance of the Tent’. This screen is distinct from the one covering the en¬ 
trance to the courtyard, which is mentioned in the next verse. The ambiguity 
arises from the fact that v 25 is inconsistent in its terminology. In the first 
instance it uses the term ’ ohel mo'ed to designate the entire complex, and in 
the second part of the verse it uses the same term for the Tent specifically. 
The screen at the entrance to the Tent was quite elaborate, made of blue, 
purple, and crimson yarns, and embroidered. It was held erect by five posts 
that were overlaid with gold. 

26. In Exod 27:9 we read of the hangings (qela'im) made of linen, which 
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were tied with “thongs (metarim)” to posts, and which surrounded the entire 
courtyard (cf. Exod. 35:18; 39:40). The entrance to the courtyard also had a 
screen (Exod 27:16), held up by four posts. The force of prepositional c al in v 
26 is “around, near.” It is the courtyard (hdser) that surrounds the Tabernacle 
compound, and the altar of burnt offerings that stood inside it (Exod 27:1). 
The ambiguous term l abodah means “construction, fashioning,” as it does in 
Exod 27:19 and below, in vv 31 and 36. Once again, idiomatic samar mismeret 
refers to maintenance tasks (see the Notes on Num 1:53; 18:2). 

29. the southern side. The Kohathites were encamped “to the right” of the 
eastern entrance of the Tabernacle complex, namely, to the south of it, as 
described in Numbers 2. The Hebrew ydrek ‘thigh’ is one of those terms for a 
part of the human body used to designate architectural features (Exod 40:24). 
Cf. yerek hammizbeah ‘the “thigh” of the altar’, namely, its side (2 Kgs 10:14; 
Lev 1:11). A similar appropriation of bodily terms is reflected in usage of selct 
‘rib’ to mean “buttress, ledge,” as an architectural term (1 Kgs 6:2; Ezek 41:5, 
11; Exod 26:26). 

30. The Hebrew name c Eltsapan most probably means “my God has pro¬ 
tected.” Compare the name Sepanyah YH (= YHWH) has protected’. See Pss 
27:5 and 31:21 for expressions of the concept of divine protection conveyed by 
the verb sdpan. 'Elisdpans father is named T Jzzi'el ‘El (God) is my strength’. 
In the episode of the death of two of Aaron’s sons, recounted in Leviticus 10, 
we find the same person, whose name is given as * Elsdpan son of ’ [Jzzi'el , 
identified as Aaron’s cousin (Lev 10:4). A review of Hebrew sentence names 
constructed on the model 'el + verb in the perfect tense shows a number of 
cases of variation with 'eli + verb in the perfect tense: compare 1 Elisdma ' ‘my 
God has heard’ (Num 1:10) and 'Elisapat ‘my God has judged’ (2 Chr 23:1). 
This evidence allows us to conclude that the person named here is thq same 
as the one named in Leviticus 10. 

31. The Ark, presentation table, and candelabrum are described in Exod 
25:10-40, whereas the two altars are detailed elsewhere. The altar of burnt 
offerings was located in the open courtyard. Reference to kele haqqodes ‘the 
vessels of the Sanctuary’ recalls Exod 38:3 but also takes us forward to Num 
4:14, where the various vessels are enumerated as the text specifies the tasks 
of the Kohathites. In the present verse, the term mdsdk ‘screen’ is used for 
designating the paroket (curtain), described in Exod 26:31-37, that separated 
the innermost chamber of the Tent from its outer chamber. 

32. The chief of the chieftains of the three levitical houses was Eleazar, 
son of Aaron, who was actually a scion of the Kohathite clan, and for that 
reason is named here. Aaron was ultimately in charge of all of the levitical 
groups of workers, as well as of the priests. The Hebrew term pequdddh has 
several connotations in biblical usage. Here it means “marshaled force,” refer¬ 
ring to the group itself, not to the tasks the group was assigned or to the 
manner in which it was mustered. In 2 Chr 26:11 we read bemispar pequd- 
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datam 'according to the number of their marshaled force'. The plural, pequd- 
dot, also has this meaning, as in 2 Kgs 11:18; Ezek 9:1). 

33. Here begins the section on the Merarite clans, which continues 
through v 38. 

35. The nasi* of the Merarites was Suri'el 'El is my rock, protector', son of 
*Abihayil 'my Father is powerful'. The Merarites were encamped on the north¬ 
ern side of the Tabernacle complex. 

36-37. The Hebrew formula pequddat mismeret is somewhat redundant: 
“The marshaled force bearing the assignment.” The Merarites were in charge 
of the structural sections of the Tent and courtyard—the planks and posts, 
bolts and lashings. The flaps and actual materials of the Tent and its coverings 
and trappings, as well as those of the courtyard enclosure, were assigned to the 
Gershonites. These structural parts are described in Exod 26:1-31. 

38. After outlining the units encamped to the west, south,- and north of 
the Tabernacle compound, the record proceeds to inform us that the Aaro- 
nide priests occupied the most honored position, to the east, facing the en¬ 
trance to the Tabernacle. There Moses and Aaron and his sons, the priests, 
resided. They bore overall responsibility for the tasks relevant to the Shrine. 
The sense of lemismeret bene Yisrd'el is “in fulfillment of the duties of the 
Israelite people.” The formula that concludes v 38, wehazzar haqqareb yum- 
mdt ‘Any outsider who intrudes shall be put to death’, was explained in the 
Notes on Num 1:51. 

The tferm used in this verse to designate the entire Tabernacle complex is 
miqdas ‘sanctuary, temple’ rather than 'ohel m&ed or miskan. The Hebrew 
term miqdas more properly connotes a stationary building, but in priestly 
sources of the Torah it may also refer to the wilderness Tabernacle (Exod 25:8; 
Lev 12:4; 21:12; Num 10:21; 18:1). 

39. This verse records the total number of male Levites as 22,000. It sets 
the stage for computing the differential between the number of firstborn male 
Israelites and the number of Levites potentially available for Tabernacle ser¬ 
vice, which is the subject of vv 40-43. It is curious that the cumulative total 
of the three levitical houses, as given successively in Num 3:22, 28, and 34 is 
actually 22,300. Conceivably an error occurred somewhere along the line, 
perhaps in Num 3:28, where ses me'ot 'six hundred' (consonantal ss) may be 
an error for selos me'ot (consonantal sis) ‘300’. 

40. Moses was to register the names of all firstborn Israelite males one 
month of age and older. This count corresponds to the calculation of the 
number of male Levites, also based on the age of one month. 

41. The subject of the second part of v 41, a reference to the firstlings of 
the livestock of the Levites as redemption for those belonging to Israelites, is 
not picked up in v 42 and may, therefore, represent an interpolation. Taken as 
it stands, this part of the verse states that the livestock possessed by the tribe 
of Levi was to be devoted to the Tabernacle at the time the Levites them- 
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selves were initially dedicated. This requirement was undoubtedly meant to 
be permanent, as was the case with respect to the firstborn of male Israelites, 
who were to be redeemed on a continuing basis (see the Introduction to 
Numbers 18, and cf. below, in v 45). 

You shall acquire. The force of the verb laqah 'to acquire’ requires com¬ 
ment. The formulation laqah + direct object + possessive lamed , which occurs 
here, is quite common; compare Gen 24:4: welaqahtd *issdh libni le-Yishaq 
‘You shall acquire a wife for my son, for Isaac'. Also note Exod 6:7: weldqahti 
*etkem It le'dm 'I shall acquire you for me, as a people’. 

42. The syntax of v 42 is parenthetical, and should be rendered literally: 
“Moses mustered, as YHWH had commanded him, every firstborn among the 
Israelites.” 

43. totaled. Again, as in Num 1:46, we note technical usage of the verb 
hayah to connote a mathematical total, with the sense of “amounting 
to, totaling.” The outcome of the census was that there were 273 more first¬ 
born Israelites to be redeemed than there were Levites to stand in for 
them. 

44-51. The remaining verses detail the adjustment of the differential of 
273 persons, just recorded. The key verb is padah ‘to redeem, buy back'. The 
primary context seems to be that of bondage, wherein the owner or master of 
one in service is compensated for the claim held on the person bound over to 
him. The Israelites had been in bondage to the Egyptians, and God bought 
them their freedom, a thought reiterated in Mic 6:4 and Deut 21:8. 

46. redemptive price. The passive plural form peduyim, used repeatedly in 
this passage, represents either an abstract plural or a collective (pluralis tan- 
tum). See the Notes on Num 18:15. 

The language of this verse and of vv 48-49 below, recalls usage in Lev 
25:25-28, the text of a law dealing with redemption of land that an owner had 
been compelled to sell. One was to compute “the balance (ha ( odep),” literally, 
the amount due in excess of what had been repaid previously, and to remit 
the same to the purchaser. The verb c adap may also refer to size, connoting 
whatever overreached the edge of an object or extended beyond it (Exod 
26:12), or to quantity, to what was left of the manna, for instance (Exod 
16:23). 

47. by the sanctuary weight. In ancient Israel, two standards were in use. 
There was the royal standard, known as * eben hammelek, literally, “the royal 
stone” (2 Sam 14:26), and seqel haqqodes ‘the sanctuary weight’, the term 
occurring here, which was used in all transactions with the Temple. In Ezek 
45:2 we find a summary statement of the precise content of the sanctuary 
standard. 

48. those outstanding among them. Here the sense is that 273 male Israel¬ 
ites constituted a balance of firstborn sons, remaining to be redeemed; 
hctodeptm bdhem , literally, “those in excess among them.” 
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49. The form pidyom (consonantal pdywm) may be erroneous for peduyyim 
(written pdym), as is suggested by the occurrence of the latter form in v 51 
below. The usual form is pidyon ‘redemption price’ (Exod 21:30; Ps 49:9). 


TRANSLATION OF NUMBERS 4 

4 'YHWH spoke to Moses and to Aaron as follows: 

2 Take a head count of the Kohathites, who are part of the Levites, by their 
clans and patriarchal houses, 

3 of those thirty years of age and older, until fifty years of age, all who are 
eligible for performing assigned tasks in the work force, pertaining to the Tent 
of Meeting. 

4 This is the task of the Kohathites within the Tent of Meeting: the most 
sacred objects. 

5 Whenever the encampment sets out on the march, Aaron and his sons 
shall enter, and take down the paroket screen, and wrap the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant with it. 

6 They shall place over it a covering of dolphin skin, and spread a wrap of 
entirely blue cloth on top [of it], and insert its [carrying] poles. 

7 Over the table of the [bread] of display they shall spread a wrap of blue 
cloth, and set upon it the bowls, the ladles, the storage jars, and the libation 
jugs; and the regularly offered bread shall also be placed on it. 

8 They shall spread a crimson cloth over this, which they shall then wrap 
with a covering of dolphin skin, and insert its carrying poles. 

9 They shall take a cloth of blue, and wrap the lampstand [used] for lighting, 
together with its lamps, its tongs, and its pans, and all of the utensils for its 
oil, which are to be used in conjunction with them. 

10 Thev shall place it together with all of its vessels inside a covering of 
dolphin skin, and place it on a [carrying] frame. 

1 'Over the altar of gold they shall spread a cloth of blue, and wrap it with a 
covering of dolphin skin, and insert its [carrying] poles. 

12 They shall take all of the vessels that are used in the Shrine and place them 
inside a cloth of blue, and wrap them with a covering of dolphin skin, and 
place [them] in a [carrying] frame. 

15 They shall remove the ashes from the altar [of burnt offerings] and spread 
a purple cloth over it. 

14 They shall place on it all of the vessels of the altar that are used in connec¬ 
tion with it: the firepans, the forks, and the scrapers, and the basins “all of the 
vessels of the altar” and they shall spread over this a covering of dolphin skin 
and insert its [carrying] poles. 

15 Aaron and his sons shall complete the wrapping of what is in the Shrine, 
including all of the vessels of the Shrine, whenever the encampment sets out 
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on the march. Afterward, the Kohathites shall arrive to do the transporting, 
but they may not have contact with the Shrine, lest they die. These are the 
transport duties of the Kohathites pertaining to the Tent of Meeting. 

16 The charge of Eleazar the son of Aaron the priest shall consist of the oil for 
lighting and the aromatic incense; the regular grain offering, and the oil of 
anointing the charge of the entire Tabernacle and everything in it pertaining 
to the Shrine and pertaining to its vessels. 

17 YHWH spoke to Moses and to Aaron as follows: 

18 Do not allow the tribal clans of the Kohathites to be cut off from the [rest 
of] the Levites. 

19 This is how you shall manage them, so that they may remain alive and not 
risk death whenever they approach the Holy of Holies: Aaron and his sons 
shall enter and assign them, each one, to his workload, 

20 so that they do not have to come inside and view the Shrine for even a split 
second, and die as a result. 

21 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

22 Take a head count of the Gershonites, as well, by their clans and patriar¬ 
chal houses. 

23 You shall muster all of them, thirty years of age and older to fifty years of 
age, all who are eligible to perform the tasks of the work force relevant to the 
Tent of Meeting. 

2<1 This is the duty of the Gershonite clans: the task of transportation. 

25 They shall transport the flaps of the Tabernacle and the Tent of Meeting— 
its wrapping, and the covering of dolphin skin that is over it, on top, and the 
curtain at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, 

26 as well as the hangings of the courtyard, and the curtains at the gate of the 
courtyard, which surrounds the Tabernacle and the altar of burnt offerings, 
and their lashings, and all of their functional accessories; they shall perform 
whatever is necessary for their maintenance. 

27 The entire assignment of the Gershonites shall be conducted by order of 
Aaron and his sons, pertaining to all of their transportation tasks. You shall 
dutifully oversee all of their transportation work. 

28 This is the task of the Gershonite clans pertaining to the Tent of Meeting, 
their charge being under the authority of Ithamar, son of Aaron the priest. 

29 As for the Merarites, you shall muster them by their clans and patriarchal 
houses. 

30 You shall record those of them thirty years of age and older to fifty years of 
age, all who are eligible for the work force, to perform assigned tasks relevant 
to the Tent of Meeting. 

3 'This is their transport assignment, comprising their complete task relevant 
to the Tent of Meeting: the planks of the Tabernacle, and its bolts, and its 
posts and its sockets, 

32 and the posts of the courtyard on every side, and their sockets, and their 
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tent pegs and their lashings, for the maintenance of all of their appurte¬ 
nances. You shall list this transport assignment by the types of their assigned 
appurtenances. 

33 This is the complete assigned task of the Merarite clan, relevant to the 
Tent of Meeting, under the authority of Ithamar, son of Aaron the priest. 

34 So Moses and Aaron and the chieftains of the community mustered the 
Kohathites by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

35 those thirty years of age and older to fifty years of age, all who were eligible 
for the work force, for assigned work relevant to the Tent of Meeting. 

36 Their total musters by their clans came to 2,750. 

37 These are the musters of the Merarite clans, of all who worked at the Tent 
of Meeting, which Moses and Aaron listed by order of YHWH, under the 
authority of Moses. 

38 The musters of the Gershonites, by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

39 of those thirty years of age and older to fifty years of age, all who were 
eligible to serve on the work force, at the Tent of Meeting. 

40 Their musters, by their clans and patriarchal houses: 2,630. 

41 These are the musters of Gershonite clans, all who performed tasks at the 
Tent of Meeting, whom Moses and Aaron registered by order of YHWH. 

42 The musters of the Merarites, by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

43 of those thirty years of age and older to fifty years of age, all who are 
eligible for service in the work force, at the Tent of Meeting. 

44 Their musters, by their clans, came to 3,200. 

45 These are the musters of the Merarite clans, which Moses and Aaron listed, 
by order of YHWH, under the authority of Moses. 

46 The total musters of the Levites listed by Moses and Aaron and the Israel¬ 
ite chieftains, by their clans and patriarchal houses, 

47 of those thirty years of age and above to fifty years of age, all who are 
eligible for assigned maintenance and transport tasks relevant to the Tent of 
Meeting. 

48 Their musters came to 8,580. 

49 They were listed by Moses, by order of YHWH, each unit for its assigned 
maintenance and transport task. Each was listed, just as YHWH commanded 
Moses. 


NOTES TO NUMBERS 4 

4 The terminology of Numbers 4 has been explained, for the most part, in 
the course of commenting on Numbers 1—3. This is true of terms governing 
the levitical assignments, as well as those identifying vessels, furnishings, and 
sections of the Tabernacle structure. Comments will be limited, therefore, to 
matters not previously discussed. 
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Verse 2 implies that the Kohathites enjoyed a certain preeminence among 
the three levitical houses, that they were distinguished. The Kohathites were 
to be counted “from among the sons of Levi (mittok bene Lewi).” In the 
subsequent statements introducing the assignments of the Gershonites (v 21) 
and the Merarites (v 29), we do not detect a similar nuance. 

3. thirty years of age and older. It has already been noted that in the book 
of Numbers we find three traditions regarding the minimum age of service for 
Levites: twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years of age. The minimum age of 
thirty years is restricted to chap. 4, just as the minimum age of twenty-five 
years is restricted to chap. 8, which records the dedication of the Levites. In 
contrast, twenty years is a more general minimum age, common to a number 
of sources. It is likely, therefore, that the provisions of Numbers 4 and 8 are of 
separate textual origins. 

4. the most sacred objects. This sense of qodes haqqodasim may be found 
elsewhere; compare qodes qodasim in Exod 30:29, where most of the same 
objects listed below, in v 7 of this chapter, are classified in the same manner. 
See also the Notes on Num 18:10 for more information on terms for sacred 
places and objects. Elsewhere, qodes haqqodasim often means “the most sa¬ 
cred precinct, the Shrine,” as in 1 Kgs 8:6; Ezek 41:4; Exod 26:34. 

5-14. In these verses we find a delineation of the specific tasks to be 
performed by the Kohathites whenever the Israelites prepared to set forth on 
the march. Briefly summarized, the procedure was as follows: the Aaronide 
priests were the only persons who actually touched the interior furnishings 
and vessels, and then only in order to cover them. The priests covered the Ark 
and other furnishings with various wraps and inserted the poles used to carry 
them, or placed the objects on frames. The Kohathites would take over only 
after the sacred objects had been carefully wrapped. The limited purification 
of the Levites, described in Numbers 8, and their lesser cultic status pre¬ 
vented their touching sacred objects. 

First, the priests would disassemble the pdroket screen (pdroket hammasak; 
cf. Exod 35:12; 39:34; 40:21; and see the Notes on 3:25-26). This curtain 
served as the first wrap placed over the Ark. 

6. covering. The word kesui is rare and occurs only here and in v 14 below. 
The more normal term is mikseh , as in v 10 below, and repeatedly in this 
chapter. One covering was hardly sufficient for the Ark, and, in fact, all of the 
most sacred objects had at least two coverings. Over the pdroket curtain was 
placed a covering of dolphin skins (tahas), and over that a third covering of 
perfectly blue cloth (kelil tekelet), so that the Ark, which was the most sacred 
object of all, would be well protected. 

dolphin skin. Not all scholars agree that Hebrew tahas means “dolphin.” 
Some think that it refers to the pigment or color of a cloth fabric. Thus 
Tadmor (1982) has argued that Hebrew tahas is cognate with Akkadian tah- 
si-a y originally a Hurrian word, which designates leather colored with the 
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yellow or red pigment of the dusu stone. And yet we know that dolphin skins 
were used quite extensively in ancient Near Eastern cults. 

blue [cloth]. We can now be precise about the composition of tekelet , a 
pigment extracted from the Murex snail (see the Notes on 15:38; and cf. Exod 
28:31; 39:22). 

entirely. Hebrew kalil may have adverbial force: “entirely, perfectly" (cf. 
Deut 13:17; Isa 2:18; Judg 20:40). 

[carrying] poles. Once the Ark was properly covered, the poles (baddim) 
were inserted into four rings, located on both sides of the Ark. (The Ark’s 
design is prescribed in Exod 25:10-15.) Once the poles were in place, the Ark 
could be carried by the Kohathites without danger of arousing God’s wrath hy 
having them touch it directly. In 2 Sam 6:68 we read that a man named 
Uzzah was struck dead upon accidentally touching the Ark. 

7. table of the [bread] of display. Here the table is called sulhan happdmm , 
a probable abbreviation of sulhan lehem happdmm ‘the table for the bread of 
display’, which is described in Exod 25:23-30. Along with the candelabrum 
and the golden incense altar, the presentation table stood in the larger section 
of the tent shrine. The priests would spread a blue cloth wrap over the table. 
On this tablecloth they would place the utensils used in the Tabernacle cult, 
along with the bread of display itself. Here these loaves of bread are called 
lehem hattamid ‘the regularly offered bread’. 

The basic regulations governing the bread of display are presented in Lev 
24:5-9. The practice of displaying loaves of bread in the presence of the Lord 
was very ancient in biblical Israel. It is mentioned in biblical accounts of 
David’s early career, when he was fleeing from Saul. David’s hungry men were 
given such bread to eat by the priest of Nob, just after it had been removed 
from the presentation table (2 Sam 31:75). 

To return to the procedures for transporting the sacred vessels and appur¬ 
tenances, we are informed that the entire package would be wrapped with two 
coverings, the first of crimson cloth, and the second of dolphin skin, and then 
the poles would be inserted. 

the bowls , the ladles, the storage jars. The various utensils listed here are 
known from other biblical sources. The qe'arot were recessed bowls, often 
filled with flour (Num 7:13-15). The kappot were “ladles,” fashioned in the 
form of a palm (Hebrew kap ), such as were used for incense (Num 7:14). The 
menaqqiyot are best defined as storage jars for liquids, for elsewhere they are 
said to be used for libations (Exod 25:29; and cf. Jer 52:19; Exod 37:16). Some 
have suggested relating the Hebrew menaqqiyot to the Akkadian verb naqu “to 
offer a libation” (CAD N 1.336-342, under naqu). An alternative is to see in 
this term the connotation of “removal, clearing away” associated with the 
verbal root n-q-h in Hebrew. 

the libation jugs. The Hebrew term qaswdh (plural construct qesot) is also 
spelled with a samekh and designates a “libation jug,” used in pouring out the 
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offering. The Septuagint renders qesot as spondeia , singular spondeion, a vessel 
used for the sponde 'libation’. For information on the kinds of libations of¬ 
fered in the priestly cult, see the provisions of Numbers 15. 

9. the lampstand [used] for lighting. The next object to be wrapped was the 
Menorah, first described in Exod 25:1-39. Here the candelabrum is called 
menorat hamma'or (cf. Exod 35:14), just as the oil used in the lamps of the 
Menorah is called semen hamma'or 'the oil for lighting' (cf. Exod 35:14). In 
her discussion of the Tabernacle Menorah, Meyers (1976) describes the seven 
nerot ‘lamps' and the other parts of the Menorah in artistic terms, explaining 
how they were fashioned. 

its tongs , and its pans. Hebrew melqahayim, from the verbal root l-q-h ‘to 
take, carry off’, designates the tongs, probably used to hold the wicks as they 
were inserted in the lamps. The mahtot ‘pans’, best known as containers for 
incense or hot coals (Lev 10:1; Num 16:17), here refer to the pans from which 
oil was poured into the lamps. Hebrew mahtah derives from the verb hdtah ‘to 
remove, burn’ (Ps 52:7; Prov 25:22). 

10. The Menorah and its related untensils were wrapped in stages. First 
the candelabrum itself was covered with tekelet cloth, and then the utensils 
were wrapped, together with the Menorah, in dolphin skins. This package was 
carried on a “frame (mot),” a term explained in the Notes on Num 13:23. 

11. Next came the golden incense altar, first described in Exod 30:27. 
Tekelet cloth was spread over the incense altar, followed by a covering of 
dolphin skins. This altar was carried with poles. 

12. All of the remaining vessels and utensils used in cultic service within 
the Shrine were also to be wrapped in two coverings and placed on a frame for 
transport. 

13. Now came the altar of burnt offerings, which stood in the courtyard 
outside the Tent. It was first described in Exod 27:1-8. The denominative 
verb dissen means “to remove the ashes” (desen in Hebrew). In effect, this 
altar was cleaned and then wrapped with a purple cloth. 

14. the firepans , the forks, and the scrapers, and the basins. The utensils of 
the altar included mahtot ‘firepans’, a term already explained in v 9, above, 
and here intended for carrying hot coals. The remaining three utensils are 
known from biblical usage. The Hebrew mazleg ‘fork’ is mentioned in 1 Sam 
2:13-14 as an implement used to remove cooked sections of offerings from 
the pots in which they were customarily boiled (cf. also Exod 27:3; 38:3). 
Hebrew mizrdq, from the verb zdraq ‘to cast, sprinkle’, means “basin,” and is 
explained in the Notes on Num 7:13 (cf. Zech 9:15; 14:20). In Amos 6:6 the 
mizrdq is said to contain wine, and it must have been a fairly large vessel, 
because the prophet mocks those who drink wine from “basins” in excessive 
quantities. Hebrew ydteh ‘scraper’ is first mentioned in Exod 27:3 (cf. Exod 
38:3), and it designates a utensil used to remove ashes (1 Kgs 7:40, 45; Jer 
52:18). 
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15. Only when the Aaronide priests had completed wrapping the Shrine's 
vessels and furnishings could the Kohathite Levites carry them, as the Israel¬ 
ites set out on the march. The Kohathites had to be protected from the 
danger of divine wrath by avoiding direct contact with the most sacred Taber¬ 
nacle objects, while they were still exposed. This theme is made more explicit 
below, in vv 17-20. 

16. We are now told that handling some of the special ingredients used in 
the Tabernacle cult was the assignment of Aaron’s son Eleazar. These materi¬ 
als had to be transported whenever the Israelites set out on the march, but 
they were too sacred for others to handle. The relevant materials are (1) the 
oil for lighting the Menorah’s lamps, already referred to in v 9, above (see 
Exod 35:14); (2) the special “spiced incense,” Hebrew qetoret hassammim , 
used on the golden incense altar (Exod 30:7; 31:11); (3) the ingredients of the 
daily minhah “grain offering,” ordained as a priestly sacrifice in-Lev 6:12-16, 
to be performed by the high priest; and (4) the oil of anointing (semen ham- 
mishah) y whose main function is prescribed in Exod 25:6 and described in 
Exod 30:25-31. It was used to anoint Aaron and, according to certain sources, 
all of the priests as well (see the Notes on Num 3:3). On occasion, this oil was 
used in other rites of consecration. 

grain offering. As this is the first occurrence of the term minhah in Num¬ 
bers, it would be best to discuss its origin and meaning here. The essential 
minhah is prescribed in Leviticus 2. It was made of semolina flour. Oil was 
mixed with the dough, or smeared over it, and frankincense was added. 
(There were several exceptions to this recipe, of course.) Once the dough was 
mixed, a fistful of it was burned on the altar, and the rest of the dough of the 
minhah was formed into cakes or thin wafers, and prepared in various ways. 

The term minhah itself says nothing about the contents or preparation of 
the offering; rather, it relates to the manner of its presentation or disposition. 
The basic sense of the term minhah is “gift, tribute,” and, like many terms for 
sacrificial offerings, it was adopted by priestly writers from the administrative 
vocabulary (cf. 2 Sam 8:26; 1 Kgs 5:1; 10:25; 2 Kgs 17:4). Basically, the term 
minhah could be used for any kind of sacrifice. The differing offerings of Cain 
and Abel are both termed minhah in Gen 4:3-5. 

What made the term minhah so appropriate was its expressiveness of 
subservience or submission. How the term minhah came to designate offer¬ 
ings of grain specifically is not entirely clear. Hebrew minhah derives from the 
verb ndhdh 'to lead, conduct', so that it connotes what was brought before the 
Deity or presented to him. In its earliest form, the grain offering was pre¬ 
sented to the Deity; it was set before him instead of being burned to any 
extent on the altar. Thus the bread of display (lehem happamm) was presented 
in this way (Lev 24:5-6). According to Lev 7:12-14, the grain offering of 
thanksgiving included two loaves of leavened bread that were not burned on 
the altar at all. Deut 26:1—4 speak of firstfruits (bikkurim) that were to be 
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“placed” before God. So perhaps the term minhah was used to describe grain 
offerings because they were largely “presented,” and it is this act that relates 
to the root meaning of minhah. 

the charge. The Hebrew term pequddah is here translated “charge,” refer¬ 
ring to the duties incumbent on priests and other servitors of the Tabernacle. 
In the Notes on Num 3:32 it was explained that this term may also designate 
the work force, those “charged” with certain duties. The point of v 16 is that 
Eleazar was in charge of specific consecrated materials, just as Ithamar was in 
charge of others (see below, in the Notes on vv 28, 33). 

17-20. The next four verses merely restate the special concern shown the 
Kohathites, whose duties have just been delineated (see the Notes on v 15, 
above). 

18. The sense of the hiptiil negative imperative 1 al takritu is “Do not allow 
. . . to be cut off,” namely, do not allow the Kohathites to be so endangered 
that they will meet death at the hands of God (Levine 1989b: 241-242). 

19. each one. The Aaronide priests were permitted entry into the Shrine, at 
least into the outer section of it; but the Levites were entirely barred from the 
interior of the Shrine. So the priests had to exercise care in assigning individ¬ 
ual Kohathites to the appropriate tasks required for transporting the sacred 
objects. Idiomatic * is 'is usually means “any person,” but here it seems to 
mean “every person, each person,” as in v 49, below. 

20. for a split second. The Levites were forbidden to gaze upon the interior 
of the Shrine. Adverbial kebala 1 literally connotes the time it takes to swallow 
one's spittle (Job 7:19). 

21-49. Verses 21-33 detail the tasks of the Gershonites and Merarites in 
transporting the Tabernacle and its parts. Afterward, vv 34-49 report the 
results of the official census of all three levitical houses. Just as chap. 4 began 
with an introductory statement (vv 1-3) commanding the mustering of the 
Kohathites and then proceeded to enumerate their assigned tasks, so here vv 
21-23 perform the same introductory function with respect to the Ger¬ 
shonites. Further on, v 29 similarly introduces the assignments of the Mer¬ 
arites, once again by referring to their musters. 

24. the task of transportation. Hebrew la'abod ulemassa 1 represents hendia- 
dys: “for the task of transporting” (rather than “for performing a task and for 
transporting”). 

25-26. These verses repeat the tasks listed as the mismeret ‘duties' of the 
Gershonites in Num 3:25-26 in the same general formulation, but in greater 
detail. It is, therefore, unnecessary to explain the pertinent technical terms 
again. In general, the Gershonites attended to the wrappings and flaps of the 
Tent structure and of the courtyard enclosure. Verse 26 ends with a summary 
statement: we'et kol 'aser ye aseh lahem we'abadu, literally, “Whatever needs 
to be done with respect to them, let them perform!” 

27. Once again, careful supervision by the priests was required to ensure 
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that all tasks were carried out properly. As in v 24 above, we have here another 
instance of hendiadys. Hence, lekol massa*dm ulekol ( aboddtdm means “per¬ 
taining to all of their transportation tasks.” The conclusion of v 27 is charac¬ 
terized by a plethora of technical formulation involving the verb paqad, and 
the nouns mismeret and mass'd \ The formula upeqadtem l alehem bemismeret 
means “You shall carry out your charge over them dutifully.” The construc¬ 
tion bemismeret thus has adverbial force. 

28. This verse concludes the section on the assignments of the Ger- 
shonites, noting that their tasks were under the supervision of Ithamar (see 
below, in v 33). 

29-33. The next five verses detail the assignments of the third levitical 
house, the Merarites. 

31-33. These verses repeat the duties listed as the assignment of the 
Merarites in Num 3:36-37 with a degree of elaboration. The pertinent techni¬ 
cal terms have already been explained. 

34-39. These verses record the fulfillment of what had been ordained 
throughout, namely, a complete muster of all of the Levites (Num 3:14; 4:1- 
29). The order here is functional, reflecting the maintenance and transport of 
the Tabernacle complex. It begins with the Kohathites and continues with the 
Gershonites and Merarites. Both the content and the formulation of vv 34-39 
are repetitive. For this reason, further comments will be limited to what has 
not been explained so far. 

41. Formulaic kol htfobed means “all who performed tasks l ab6ddh,” with 
denominative connotation. 

49. The point emphasized here is that everything Moses and Aaron did 
had been specifically ordained by God and was in fulfillment of precise divine 
commands. This theme is reinforced by reference to the chieftains of Israel, 
mentioned in v 46 above. In this way, all were included who had initially been 
instructed to conduct the census and to supervise the organization of the 
encampment, with the Tabernacle at its center. 

We have come to the conclusion of the first major unit of the book of 
Numbers, consisting of chaps. 1-4. The encampment and its Tabernacle are 
now in place and have been made operational. 


COMMENT: INTRODUCING THE LEVITES 

Taken together, Numbers 3-4 provide a table of organization for the 
Levites as the group charged with maintaining the Tabernacle complex. The 
Levites were to dismantle it, transport it, and set it up again whenever the 
Israelites moved their encampment. Chapter 3 outlines the assignments of 
each of the three levitical clans, whereas chap. 4 describes how these assign¬ 
ments were to be carried out. Implicit in all of these procedures is the respon- 
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sibility of the Levites for maintaining the Tabernacle and its furnishings in 
good repair, for cleaning the Tabernacle and performing related tasks. These 
assigned duties are laconically conveyed by the allusive term mismeret, used 
repeatedly in Numbers. 

Incorporated in the provisions of chap. 3 are the results of the separate 
census of all male Levites one month of age and older, a reflection of the 
genealogical orientation of this chapter. In contrast, chap. 4, exhibiting an 
administrative orientation, reports on the mature male Levites, those trained 
and available for service; namely, those of thirty to fifty years of age. It turns 
out that the number of adult male Levites, so defined, amounts to approxi¬ 
mately 26 percent of all male Levites (see Num 1:48-54). Therefore, about 
three-quarters of the Levites were either too young, too old, or as yet un¬ 
trained to serve in the sanctuary. It is curious that a twenty-year-old Israelite 
was fit to serve in the military, according to chap. 1, whereas a Levite was not 
ready for active Tabernacle service until age thirty. This discrepancy may 
mean that extensive training and initiation were required for functioning 
Levites, or it may indicate that the needs of the Tabernacle did not require as 
much manpower as was available at any particular time. It would be difficult 
to pinpoint any historical period in which such regulations would have made 
the most sense. 

Chapter 3 expresses a theory of cultic service according to which male 
Levites were considered substitutes for the firstborn male Israelites spared by 
God when he smote the firstborn of Egypt (Num 3:11-13, 40-51). This sub¬ 
ject is not resumed in chap. 4 but reemerges in Num 8:16-20 in the record of 
the Levites' dedication. 

In attempting to position the provisions of chaps. 3-4 in literary-historical 
perspective, it must be borne in mind that the historicity of the Tabernacle 
traditions is highly questionable to start with. It is true that 2 Sam 6:17 and 
7:2 report that the Ark had been located inside a tent prior to its installation 
in the Solomonic temple. But these passages may well be secondary in 2 
Samuel (McCarter 1980: 131, to 1 Sam 6:19). Even if original, however, such 
simple statements are a far cry from the elaborate depictions of the Taberna¬ 
cle found in the later chapters of Exodus, in Leviticus, and in Numbers. Even 
more, it is the portable character of the Tabernacle that clashes with the real 
forms of cult sites in the biblical period. Cult installations, however they may 
have been constructed, were stationary. The entire concept of a portable cult 
complex, wrapped up and carted away whenever the encampment set forth on 
the march, has no substantiation in the historical books of the Bible, except in 
certain passages clearly attributable to the priestly tradition, such as Josh 18:1. 

The Ark, conversely, has an authentic history as a portable cult object. 
Early biblical sources relating to its functions exhibit a high degree of reality. 
The same could be said about certain of the Tabernacle furnishings, as regards 
their functions if not their precise forms. It is realistic to suppose that a 
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presentation table (sulhan) was in use, as well as some sort of Menorah, 
though not necessarily the one described in Exod 25:31-40. There is also a 
body of comparative evidence, some of it iconographic, which adds to the 
realism of such cult objects. 

Thus it is that the specific assignment of the Levites of the Kohathite 
clan, to attend to the Ark and to the most sacred furnishings of the Taberna¬ 
cle, can be discussed somewhat historically. It would be problematic, however, 
to attempt a historical treatment of the assignments of the Gershonites and 
Merarites, as outlined in chaps. 3-4, because the assignments of these clans 
all pertain to the portable tent shrine. 

Methodological considerations recommend, therefore, that we begin our 
literary-historical quest with a discussion of the Ark itself. In Num 10:33-36 
we read that the Ark was carried ahead of the Israelite forces when they set 
out on the march. That passage preserves two verses from an ancient epic 
poem (see the Comments on Num 10:29-12:16). The utilization of the Ark in 
military campaigns is, of course, highlighted in the so-called “Ark narratives” 
of 1 Samuel 4-7 (Miller and Roberts 1977). The various biblical traditions of 
the Ark do not project a consistent conception of its functions, however. The 
Deuteronomic school emphasizes the conception of the Ark as a repository for 
the Tablets of the Covenant, a function not uniformly reflected in other 
biblical sources. 

What is of particular interest regarding the assignments of the levitical 
clans is that in early biblical sources the priests were the ones who attended to 
the Ark. They customarily carried it about, when that task was required during 
the period preceding the installation of the Ark in the Shrine (debir) of the 
Jerusalem Temple. This assignment is only to be expected in relatively early 
biblical sources, for the Levites, as a group separate from the priesthood, did 
not emerge before the exilic period, according to my calculations. This subject 
is elaborated in the Comments to chaps. 8 and 16-17. 

Biblical historiography preserves at least two recastings of the pre-Temple 
history of Israelite worship, one that has priests attending to the Ark, and 
another that has Levites performing this task in the same projected historical 
period. Numbers 3-4 belong with the latter set of traditions, of course, and 
accordingly have the preeminent Levites, namely, the clan of Kohath, trans¬ 
port the Ark. There is, however, one proviso: only the Aaronide priests were 
actually permitted to touch the Ark, as would be required in wrapping it, for 
instance (Num 4:5). No amount of recasting by the priestly writers of the 
Torah, or even by the Chronicler, dared challenge this cultic restriction. 

The foregoing reconstruction emerges from a careful examination of cer¬ 
tain biblical sources bearing on the handling of the Ark. In 1 Sam 6:15 we read 
that the Levites lowered the Ark from the wagon on which it had been re¬ 
turned to the Israelite camp by the Philistines. This account would seem to 
contradict what was said above and indicate a role for the Levites in a rela- 
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tively early biblical source. But the reading hallewiyyim in 1 Sam 6:15 has 
correctly been questioned. It is likely either that the text originally contained 
the Deuteronomic designation hakkohamm hallewiyyim ‘the levitical priests’ 
(M. Z. Segal 1971: 32, to 1 Sam 6:15) or that 1 Sam 6:15, in its entirety, 
represents a priestly interpolation. I End the latter explanation more persua¬ 
sive on exegetical grounds. The next verse, 1 Sam 6:16, follows logically upon 
v 14, whereas v 15 merely rephrases v 14 and is redundant. Most likely, a 
priestly editor inserted 1 Sam 6:15 with the express purpose of making the 
text conform to the priestly view of the Levites, as projected in the book of 
Numbers. In point of fact, no early biblical tradition would have explicitly 
accorded the Levites the right to touch the Ark, as was noted above. 

Except for such interpolations, the preexilic historical books tell us consis¬ 
tently that priests attended to the Ark. In 1 Sam 7:1 we are told that when the 
Ark was brought to Gibeah, some time after the Philistine episode, a certain 
Amminadab, who had accepted the Ark and housed it on his property, con¬ 
secrated (qiddes) his son Eleazar to care for it. Usage of the verb qiddes 
implies that he appointed his son as a priest. 1 Sam 14:17-20 (especially v 19) 
also indicate that priests cared for the Ark and transported it. 

Most instructive is a comparison of the earlier biblical accounts of bring¬ 
ing the Ark to Jerusalem, in 2 Samuel 6 and 1 Kings 8, with the later rework¬ 
ings of the same accounts, in 1 Chronicles 15-16 and 2 Chronicles 5. Second 
Samuel 6 relates that David had the Ark brought to Jerusalem, and there we 
once again find reference to the Amminadab of 1 Samuel 7. One of his sons, 
Uzza, who was in charge of caring for the Ark together with his brother Ahyo, 
was struck dead when he accidentally took hold of it while it was being 
transported on a wagon. Like Eleazar of 1 Samuel 7, these two sons of Am¬ 
minadab had undoubtedly been consecrated as priests and assigned to care 
for the Ark. The account of 2 Samuel 6 makes no further mention of priests 
(or of Levites, for that matter), but instead expands on the perils of handling 
the Ark. 

A careful analysis of the account in 1 Kings 8, the record of the dedication 
of the Solomonic Temple, makes us aware of the composite character of that 
source, which was edited by priestly writers. It clearly states in 1 Kgs 8:3 that 
the priests (hakkohamm) carried the Ark, and this assignment is restated in v 6 
(cf. 1 Kgs 6:19). Furthermore, vv 10-11 imply the same priestly function by 
relating that the priests were enveloped in the cloud of God’s glorious pres¬ 
ence (kabod), which occurred, significantly, as they were leaving the Shrine 
after depositing the Ark inside it. 

Only 1 Kgs 8:4-5 reveal the hand of a priestly writer. In the first instance, 
we read of hakkohamm wehallewiyytm ‘the priests and the Levites’, and then 
we find reference to 5 ohel mo'ed ‘the Tent of Meeting’. Finally, v 5 mentions 
kol ( adat Yisra'el ‘the entire community of Israel’. These are all priestly locu¬ 
tions. Now, either the priestly editor split the Deuteronomic designation hak- 
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kohanim hallewiyyim 'the levitical priests' by inserting conjunctive waw; or, as 
is more likely, he simply added wehallewiyyim ‘and the Levites’ at the end of v 
4 so as to make this account accord with the priestly laws of the Torah. 

First Chronicles 15-16 represent a reworking of 2 Samuel 6. Most signifi¬ 
cant for the present discussion is the preeminence afforded the families of the 
Kohathite clan in these accounts. All of the levitical clans are represented, of 
course, and even the Aaronide priests are mentioned (1 Chr 15:4, 11). But a 
careful examination shows that the Kohathite families, Hebron and Uzziel, 
are the ones featured. Undoubtedly, the Elisaphan who is mentioned in 1 Chr 
15:8 is identical with Elsaphan, who in Lev 10:4 is the son of Uzziel, Aaron's 
uncle (see the Notes on Num 3:30). A disproportionate role is given, there¬ 
fore, to the Kohathite clan in the Chronicler’s projection of the deposition of 
the Ark in Jerusalem during David’s reign. Among the officers summoned to 
supervise the transportation of the Ark is none other than one named Am- 
minadab, who in the levitical genealogy of 2 Chr 6:7-9 is a Kohathite (cf. 1 
Sam 7:1; 2 Sam 6:3-4). 

More telling, perhaps, is the absence of anyone from the Yizhar family, to 
which Korah belonged. Quite obviously, the condemnation of Korah, re¬ 
counted in Numbers 16-17, was endorsed by the Chronicler. In 1 Chr 6:7 
Korah is registered as a scion of the clan of Kohath in the record of the clan’s 
formation, but by the time we reach the Chronicler’s recounting of David’s 
reign, Korah had long since been condemned; annihilated, in fact, so that 
descendants of his family would hardly be acceptable within the levitical 
hierarchy. 

The analysis of 2 Chronicles 5, a later leworking of 1 Kings 8, is equally 
informative. In 2 Chr 5:4 it is stated explicitly that the Levites were the ones 
who carried the Ark. As the account unfolds, however, we encounter the same 
inconsistencies as were experienced in 1 Kings 8. In 2 Chr 5:5 we read that, 
working together, the priests and Levites brought all of the vessels of the Tent 
of Meeting, as well as the tent parts, to the Temple. But in v 7 only priests are 
mentioned as those who installed the Ark in the Shrine. This restriction is 
reinforced in v 11, which echoes the provisions of 1 Kgs 8:10-11. For the rest, 
Levites are only listed as musicians (mesdrerim). In other words, the shifting of 
responsibility for transporting the Ark from priests to Levites is clearly evident 
in 2 Chronicles 5, notwithstanding its close paraphrasing of 1 Kings 8, a 
textual situation that might confuse the reader. 

According to Num 4:4-12 both priests and Levites were involved in at¬ 
tending to the Ark, but the division of labor is consistent: the Aaronide priests 
prepared the Ark for transport, because only they were permitted to handle it 
before it was wrapped and its poles had been inserted. Actually, only priests 
were permitted to enter the Shrine in order to remove the Ark (Num 4:17- 
20). But it is the nonpriestly Kohathites who transport the Ark, not the 
priests. 
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Numbers 3-4 differ from the Chronicler’s accounts in that the Chronicles 
focus on the period of David and thereafter and pay relatively little attention 
to the presettlement period. In 1 Chr 6:17 the term *ohel mo'ed occurs in a 
reference to the erstwhile role of the Levites before the Temple of Jerusalem 
was built. In 1 Chr 23:32 we find a similar reference, in a passage closely 
paraphrasing Num 3:7-8 (cf. also 2 Chr 1:3; 5:5). 

Because the Chronicles credit David with accomplishing practically every¬ 
thing except the actual construction of the Temple, we should not expect to 
find in Chronicles records of the detailed assignments of the levitical clans 
operative during the wilderness period. In the same accounts, the roles that 
Numbers assigns to the Gershonites and Merarites are dealt with abruptly, as 
a matter of fact. 

For the most part, the Chronicles report on functions more realistic during 
the period of the Second Temple—the role of levitical musicians and other 
trained personnel. As we pursue the agenda of the Chronicler, we find Levites 
progressively assuming other roles as well, roles that were previously associated 
with the priesthood, including those of an administrative, educational, and 
judicial character (see 2 Chronicles 17, 24). 

The traditions of Numbers stand somewhere between the historical books 
of Samuel and Kings, on the one hand, and the work of the Chronicler, on the 
other. The provisions of Numbers 3-4 were surely known to the Chronicler, 
but because of the difference in the period of primary reference, little is said 
in Chronicles of the levitical functions highlighted in Numbers 3-4. The 
salient exception is the transportation of the Ark. Conversely, Numbers says 
nothing of certain realistic levitical roles, for instance, their role as musicians, 
which is highlighted in Chronicles and reflected in the captions to the Psalms. 

The omission of any reference to the musical role of the Levites can be 
explained in terms of the overall policy of the priestly writers of the Torah. 
Yehezkel Kaufmann characterized the sanctuary projected in the priestly To¬ 
rah source as miqdas haddemamah ‘the sanctuary of silence’ (Kaufmann 1967: 
1.403-408, 551). This is an apt observation on the spirit of the priestly source, 
which never affords any role to music and hardly ever to ritual recitations. 
This is not to say that the cultus of the First Temple or of the Second Temple 
was performed without music. It merely signifies that the priestly writers of 
the Torah did not project music into their recasting of the beginnings of 
Israelite worship in the wilderness period. As a result, Levites were not as¬ 
signed to musical functions in the priestly legislation of Numbers. 

The role of gatekeepers (so'arim) is not explicit in Numbers (see the 
Notes on Num 1:53). Nevertheless, the elaborate maintenance tasks projected 
in Numbers certainly included guarding the Tabernacle. 

It is worth mentioning that the role of the Levites projected in Ezra and 
Nehemiah probably represents institutional developments even subsequent to 
the period of the Chronicler. It is likely that Chronicles antedates Ezra and 
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Nehemiah, which takes up where Chronicles leaves off, namely, with the edict 
of Cyrus. This literary-historical sequence, suggested by Ginsberg (1988), 
does not mean that Chronicles reports historically on the period of the First 
Temple, or that Ezra 1-7 report reliably on the period of the Return. It means 
only that, in terms of relative literary chronology, Chronicles antedates Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and that what Ezra and Nehemiah say about Levites, as an 
example, may refer to their role in a period subsequent to that of the Chroni¬ 
cler. Furthermore, S. Japhet has shown convincingly that what Ezra and Ne¬ 
hemiah say about the early postexilic period is less historical than had previ¬ 
ously been thought (Japhet 1983). 

The theme of substitution is prominent in the traditions about the 
Levites. Pursuant to anticipatory statements in Num 1:48-54, this theme is 
elaborated in Num 3:11-13 and 40-51, and it reemerges in Numbers 8. The 
key concept in these sources is conveyed by forms of the verb padah ‘to 
redeem, restore’. In Num 3:43 we read that there were 273 more Israelite 
firstborn males than there were male Levites, and we are promptly informed 
that five shekels a head were to be paid as redemption for the surplus Israelite 
males, so that all Israelite firstborn males would be free of claims. 

The theme of the consecration of the firstborn of Israel is more appropri¬ 
ately a subject for commentaries on Exodus (chapter 13) and Deuteronomy 
(15:19-23). The present concern focuses on the dynamics of substitution: 
what does it mean to have Levites serve most of their productive life in the 
Tabernacle in repayment of God’s claim on the firstborn of Israel? From an 
institutional perspective, we could say that priestly tradition rationalizes the 
service of the Levites after the fact, by basing their compulsory service on an 
unsatisfied divine claim. The present claim recalls the votive, or Nazirite, 
consecration of children to cultic service, as is reflected in the narrative of 
Hannah, Samuel’s mother (1 Samuel 1-2). In a more legalistic formulation, 
we find in Leviticus 27 a scale of valuations for the redemption of votive 
consecrations to the Temple that at least theoretically involved devoted per¬ 
sons. 

Once a votive pledge was pronounced, the vower incurred a debt to God, 
which in practical terms meant a debt payable to the Temple and its priest¬ 
hood. Based on the provisions of Leviticus 27, we would assume that, in most 
cases, priestly legislation intended such votive indebtedness to be repaid in 
silver or other objects of value, not by actually having the person pledged 
report for duty at the Temple! And yet the Samuel narrative informs us that 
priestly orders, attached to regional temples, augmented their numbers 
through just such forms of recruitment. Acceptance into priesthoods and 
other cultic orders stimulated economic mobility by offering opportunities to 
families in need. Dedicated children would be trained in certain specialized 
skills and be assured of support and sustenance, for themselves and for their 
families. 
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According to both the Deuteronomic and the priestly theories, the Levites 
were trading off this form of support and sponsorship for the more normal 
economies of the Israelite tribes who possessed productive lands. Inevitably, 
levitical service had its liabilities and was not likely perceived as an unquali¬ 
fied distinction. Whereas some priestly families in postexilic Jerusalem, and 
elsewhere in the land, are known to have possessed estates, less is known of 
any amassed wealth on the part of the postexilic Levites. 
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NUMBERS 5: 
ASPECTS OF PURITY 




I 



INTRODUCTION: ENCAMPMENT 
AND COMMUNITY 


As is true of certain other sections of Numbers, chapter 5 is not a coherent 
unit but rather a collection of diverse laws and rituals. There are, to be sure, 
suggestive thematic links pertaining to such subjects as impurity and betrayal, 
but as a whole Numbers 5 is best seen as a repository of priestly legislation 
appropriate to the needs of the Israelites after their “encampment” 
(mahaneh) had become operational. 

Verses 1-4 deal with impure persons of several sorts: those suffering from 
ailments called sdru’df, those experiencing abnormal bodily discharges from 
the genitals, and those who became impure as a result of contact with a 
corpse. Such persons were to be expelled from the mahaneh , lest their pres¬ 
ence threaten its overall purity and the purity of the Tabernacle located 
within it. The provisions of vv 1-4 take us back to Leviticus 13-15, the basic 
legislation governing sdra'at , and lead us forward to Numbers 19, which deals 
with the impurity of the dead. 

Verses 5-10 present a brief code of law on the subject of sacrilegious 
misappropriation, a crime known as md c al in biblical Hebrew. The essen¬ 
tial legislation is found in Lev 5:14-16 and 20-26. The present law ad¬ 
dresses a complication that might result from that legislation: if the 
original victim died without leaving an heir before restitution could be 
made and required penalties paid, all such payments were to go to the 
priesthood. 

Verses 11-31, which comprise the main body of Numbers 5, prescribe an 
unusual ordeal to be imposed on a married woman whose husband suspects 
her of infidelity. The ordeal was prescribed in cases wherein no evidence of 
adultery was available. If witnesses testified to adultery on the part of the 
woman in question, and their testimony was substantiated, the penalty was 
death (Lev 20:10). 

In the case projected here, the husband in question had cause to suspect 
his wife, most likely because she had become pregnant. The husband had 
reason to conclude that the pregnancy was not attributable to him. In such 
circumstances adultery was suspected and might actually have occurred. This 
possibility, in itself, was sufficient to threaten the purity of the Israelite com¬ 
munity, if the matter were not actively pursued until the guilty party—if, 
indeed, guilt existed—was punished. Sexual misconduct was considered a 
form of impurity. 

The ordeal of the errant wife was administered by the priest in front of the 
Tabernacle. A grain offering was prepared, but it was devoid of the usual oil 
and aromatics and was made of barley, not of wheat, the superior grain. In the 
course of the procedure the priest made use of holy water, mixed with earth 
taken from the floor of the Tent of Meeting. The inked words of an execration 
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were washed into the liquid mixture, which was contained in a ceramic vessel. 
The priest read the charge to the woman and she drank the liquid, after 
accepting the terms of the execration. 

If the woman was truthful in denying the charge, she would retain her 
conception and carry to term. If, however, she was lying, the liquid mixture 
would produce deleterious somatic effects, causing the woman’s belly to dis¬ 
tend and her thighs to sag. This is probably a way of describing a miscarriage. 
The theatrics of the ordeal, which included a meager grain offering, the loos¬ 
ing of the woman’s hair, intoning the grim execration, and the ingestion of 
the bitter water of condemnation all served to dramatize the apprehension 
surrounding sexual misbehavior within the Israelite community. More will be 
said about the phenomenology of the ordeal of the errant wife in the Com¬ 
ments to this chapter. 


TRANSLATION 


5 J YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Issue a command to the Israelite people to expel from the encampment 
any person suffering from sara'at, or experiencing a bodily discharge, as well as 
any person impure because of contact with a corpse. 

*You must expel both males and females, expelling them from the encamp¬ 
ment, so that they will not defile their encampment, where I maintain a 
residence in their midst. 

4 The Israelites did accordingly, and expelled them from the encampment. 
Just as YHWH had instructed Moses, so did the Israelites do. 

5 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

6 Speak to the Israelite people: When a man or woman commits any of the 
offenses affecting persons, thereby also committing an act of betrayal against 
YHWH, and that person thereby incurs guilt— 

7 he must confess his offense, which he committed, and he must make 
restitution for his liability equal to the amount of its principal, adding to it 
one-fifth of the amount. He shall pay [it] to the person who suffered a loss by 
the guilt he had incurred. 

8 If that person had no [clan] redeemer to whom the liability could be 
repaid, the liability that is to be repaid belongs to YHWH, [credited] to the 
priest. This is apart from the ram of the expiation rites, with which expiation 
rites shall be performed on his behalf. 

9 Any levied donation for any of the sacred offerings that the Israelites de¬ 
liver to the priest shall be for him. 

10 For every person shall possess his own sacred offerings; each priest shall 
possess what is delivered to him. 

11 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 
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12 Speak to the Israelite people and say to them: Should any man’s wife 
become errant and commit an act of betrayal against him, 

13 with the result that another man had carnal relations with her, and this was 
hidden from her husband’s eyes, because she defiled herself in secret, there 
being no witness against her and she was not apprehended. 
w Now, if a fit of jealous possessiveness overtakes him, so that he becomes 
envious of his wife in a case wherein she had in fact defiled herself, or a fit of 
envious possessiveness so that he becomes envious of his wife in a case 
wherein [as it turned out] she had not defiled herself— 

15 the man must [in any case] bring his wife before the priest and present her 
offering on her behalf, of one-tenth of an ephah of barley flour. He shall not 
pour oil over it, nor place frankincense upon it, for it is a grain offering 
occasioned by jealous feelings; a grain offering of record, which calls attention 
to wrongdoing. 

I6 The priest shall bring her near, stationing her in the presence of YHWH. 
17 The priest shall take holy water in a ceramic vessel, and the priest shall also 
take some earth from the floor of the Tabernacle and place it in the water. 
18 The priest shall station the woman in the presence of YHWH and loosen 
the hair of the woman’s head, and place on her palms the grain offering, the 
grain offering of record, the grain offering occasioned by envious feelings. The 
priest shall hold in his hands the bitter water of condemnation. 

19 The priest shall administer the oath to her, saying to the woman, “If no 
man has had carnal relations with you, and if you have not been errant in an 
impure manner, while under your husband[’s jurisdiction], may you be 
cleared of the charge by means of this bitter water of condemnation. 

20 “But if you have been errant, while under your husband[’s jurisdiction], 
and you have defiled yourself, in that a man other than your husband has 
inseminated you carnally—” 

21 (the priest shall then administer to the woman the imprecation section of 
the oath). The priest shall say to the woman, “May YHWH make of you an 
accursed oath-violator among your kin, even as YHWH causes your thigh to 
sag and your belly to swell! 

22 “May this water of condemnation enter into your intestines, to cause swell¬ 
ing of the belly and sagging of the thigh!” And the woman shall reply, “Amen! 
Amen!” 

2? The priest shall inscribe the words of the imprecation on a document, and 
he shall then wash [them] away in the bitter water. 

2-1 He is to give the woman the bitter water of condemnation to drink, and 
the water of condemnation will enter into her and turn bitter. 

25 The priest shall take the grain offering of envious feelings from the 
woman’s hand and present the grain offering before YHWH, and move her 
(= the woman) nearer to the altar. 

26 The priest shall scoop up a fistful of the grain offering—its token portion— 
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and turn it into smoke on the altar, after which he shall give the woman the 
water to drink. 

2 ' He must give her the water to drink. It will happen that if she has defiled 
herself and has acted disloyally against her husband, the water of condemna¬ 
tion will turn bitter, with the result that her belly will swell and her thigh sag. 
The woman will become a curse in the midst of her kin. 

28 But if the woman has not defiled herself, and she turned out to be pure, 
she shall be cleared of the charge, and retain seed. 

29 This is the prescribed instruction regarding feelings of jealousy, in cases 
wherein a wife was errant while under [the jurisdiction of] her husband, and 
had defiled herself, 

30 or in cases wherein a fit of envious possessiveness overtook a man, with the 
result that he became envious of his wife. The priest is to station the woman 
before YHWH and perform with respect to her this entire, prescribed instruc¬ 
tion. 

31 [In this way] the husband may be cleared of any wrongdoing, while the 
woman in question will bear punishment for her offense. 


NOTES TO 5:1-4: AILMENTS AND IMPURE 

EMISSIONS 

5 2. suffering from sard at. The first type of impure person dealt with is the 
one designated saru 1 a (qal , passive participle), namely, a person potentially 
infected or diseased with sara'at. The pi'el passive participle, mes6ra\ also 
occurs, most frequently outside the priestly laws of the Torah (2 Sam 3:29; 
2 Kgs 5:1). The form occurring here, sarua , is the one employed in Lev 13:44; 
14:2; and 22:4, the very texts that provide the background to the present law. 

The disease known as sara'at is definitely not to be identified as Hansen’s 
Disease, commonly known as leprosy. The symptoms of Hansen’s Disease are 
not those listed in Leviticus 13-14, which more closely resemble skin ailments 
such as vitiligo, psoriasis, and acute acne. The verb sdra ‘ may be a variant of 
sdra c 'to spread over, extend, overflow’. It is used to describe limbs that are 
abnormally elongated (Lev 21:18; 22:28; and cf. literary usage in Isa 28:20). It 
should be noted that Greek lepros does not signify “leprosy” in the sense of 
Hansen’s Disease, either. It means “scabby, scaly,” or “enlarged,” and some 
have associated it with elephantiasis. In ancient Mesopotamia, a skin ailment 
known as sahar§uppu has been identified as similar to sara'at, as this ailment 
is described in Leviticus 13-14 (Kinnier-Wilson 1966; Meier 1989). 

Characteristically, quarantine and isolation are prescribed for those who 
suffer from sara'at. We read in 2 Kgs 15:5 that Azariah/Uzziah, who was a 
mesora\ was confined to isolated quarters all his life. Lev 13:46 ordains that 
one diagnosed as having acute sdratat was to be permanently banished from 
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the area of settlement. 2 Kings 7 tells a tale about four mesora'im who stood 
outside the city gate when speaking to the townspeople, suggesting that they 
were not allowed to enter the city. 

And yet the present law more likely pertains to persons showing symptoms 
of sdra l at, such as discoloration of the hair and recessed lesions on the skin. 
Such persons were quarantined outside the encampment for one or more 
seven-day periods, for purposes of observation (Lev 13:14; 14:8). This proce¬ 
dure parallels the disposition of one experiencing impure bodily discharges 
(Hebrew zab), as well as of one impure because of contact with a corpse, the 
two other kinds of impure persons discussed in Num 5:1-4 (cf. Lev 15:13-14, 
24; Num 19:12, 19). One recalls that Miriam was once confined for seven days 
outside the encampment when she was afflicted with sara'at (Num 12:14-15). 

experiencing a bodily discharge. The second type of impurity pertains to a 
person classified as zab, literally, “one flowing," that is to say, r experiencing 
abnormal discharges from the genitals. This is the subject of Leviticus 15. 
The two classes of impurities, that of the sdrua and that of the zab, are 
customarily paired, as in 2 Sam 3:29. In the case of a male, reference is to pus, 
or to some similar discharge emitting from the penis. In the case of females, 
reference is to some uterine disorder that produces chronic vaginal discharges 
outside the normal menstrual period. The verbal root z-w-b merely means “to 
flow, run" (Isa 48:21; Pss 78:20; 105:41) and has nothing to do per se with 
impurity. It occurs in the beautiful characterization of Canaan as a land 
“flowing (zdbat) with milk and sap" (Num 14:8; 16:13). 

In Leviticus 15, where the laws affecting the zab are presented, removal 
from the encampment is not explicitly mandated. There, it is only required 
that such persons be barred from the area near the Tent of Meeting (Lev 
15:13-14, 28-29), and then only while awaiting final purification over a period 
of seven full days. The present law thus imposes an added stringency. 

any person impure because of contact with a corpse. The third category of 
impure persons is represented by those contaminated through contact with a 
corpse. The term tame 1 lannepes 'impure because of a corpse’ also occurs in 
Num 9:10 (the plural occurs in v 6, below). The purification of such persons is 
legislated in detail in Numbers 19. Precisely, the term tame * lannepes recalls 
the formulation of the law in Num 19:13: “One who had contact with a corpse 
belonging to any human being (bemet benepes hd'ddam) who had died." In 
certain contexts, Hebrew nepes may refer to dead persons as well as to the 
living, as in Num 6:6, thus adding a particular nuance to the usage of Hebrew 
nepes in the present law. 

Although the requirement that one impure as a result of contact with a 
corpse remain outside the encampment is nowhere stated explicitly in Num¬ 
bers 19, the principal source governing the impurity of the dead, such exclu¬ 
sion was undoubtedly intended. This requirement may be inferred from other 
provisions stipulated in Numbers 19. Thus the materials instrumental for 
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purification were prepared outside the encampment and were to be stored 
there. The apprehension expressed in Numbers 19 over the mere presence of 
contaminated persons inside the encampment also supports the conclusion 
that during the period of purification such persons were to be held outside 
the encampment. As stipulated in Num 19:13 and 20, a person who failed, in 
the proper period of time, to attend to the required purifications would be 
“cut off” from the Israelite community, a penalty that undoubtedly involved 
actual banishment. 

expel. The pi el sillah is intensive and connotes “driving” or “dispatching.” 
It is said of animals, as well as of humans (Exod 22:4; Lev 16:10). 

3. both males and females. Both males and females come under the law, 
and this requirement is expressed by the merism mizzdkar l ad neqebah, liter¬ 
ally, “from male to female.” 

defile. Were impure persons, such as those listed in v 2, to remain within 
the encampment, the effect would be to “defile” (the pi l el verb timme') the 
encampment. The form mahanehem is singular, of course. 

I maintain a residence. I have translated the verb soken as a denominative, 
regarding it as a reflex of the noun miskan 'residence, tabernacle'. The point 
of this statement seems to be that the purity of the encampment must be 
sustained at all costs, precisely because the God of Israel had located his 
earthly residence within it. This verse recalls the language of other statements 
on the immanence of God, such as Exod 25:7; 29:45, Lev 16:16; Num 19:13, 
20; 35:34, where the verb sakan also occurs. One could, of course, translate 
more simply: “where I reside in their midst.” 

In 1 Kgs 6:13, the same thought is expressed by the verb sakan in referring 
to the Solomonic Temple, and to its function as a divine residence. In Deut 
23:15 we find the general statement “Your encampment must be holy 
(qados)!” 

4. This verse expresses compliance. In the priestly idiom, compliance is 
normally expressed by reference to an antecedent divine command, conveyed 
by the verb siwwah ‘to command’ (see frequently in Leviticus 8-9, and in 
Num 1:54; 3:51; 4:49). The verb dibber 'to speak’ often has the nuance “to 
command” in statements of compliance (Gen 12:4; Exod 24:3; 40:32), which 
serve to emphasize that the early Israelites were consistently obedient to their 
God, that they “performed” (the verb ( asah) what God had commanded. It 
was also important to make the point that all of the details of law and ritual 
prescribed in the Torah came directly from God, through Moses. 
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NOTES TO 5:5-10: SACRILEGIOUS 
MISAPPROPRIATION 

The crime of ma'al is essentially one of sacrilege, and so it is presented in 
Lev 5:14-16, the primary Torah source on this subject (Milgrom 1976: 16-35; 
Levine 1989b: 30-34). Ma'al is the misappropriation of sacred property. In¬ 
tentional ma l al was undoubtedly punishable by death, as we learn from the 
fate of Achan, who misappropriated some of the spoils of Jericho, thereby 
violating the ban (herem) against personal aggrandizement from the spoils of 
war (Joshua 7; 22:20). But where doubt existed, and the offender could claim 
that his act had been inadvertent, the sentence was commuted. The offender 
was allowed the option making full restitution, plus paying a penalty of 20 
percent of the loss incurred by the Sanctuary. Ritual expiation by means of an 
*asam sacrifice was also required because of the sacrilegious nature of the 
crime. The term 5 asam expresses the dominant theme of the law, and this 
term has a wide range of meanings, including “guilt” as a resultant legal state, 
and “penalty” as a liability incurred. 

Farther on in Lev 5:20-26, the provisions of cultic law were extended to 
include the criminal misappropriation of another’s property through fraud, 
embezzlement, and misuse of belongings entrusted to one’s keeping. In the 
punishment of such crimes it was often required that the accused party swear 
to his own innocence, as actual evidence of wrongdoing was not available. 

If the accused had lied under oath, there would be no way for the one who 
had suffered the loss of property to recover what he had lost. In order to 
provide an incentive, a certain immunity was allowed in the laws of Lev 5:20— 
26. One could come forth and admit the original crime and make full restitu¬ 
tion, with the penalty of 20 percent imposed. An expiatory sacrifice would 
also be required, because the prior false oath had invoked God’s name in vain. 

As long as the original victim was alive, or if deceased had left heirs who 
could claim the requisite payments, there would be no problem in imple¬ 
menting the law. But if a man had passed away leaving no heirs, how would 
the system work? In such an event, the requisite payments would be credited 
to the priesthood; more precisely, to the priest of choice, the one who had 
been assigned to administering the original expiation. This provision resem¬ 
bles many laws, known the world over, which declare the state or a religious 
institution to be de jure heir to unclaimed estate benefits. 

6. a man or woman. The formulation *is ’o *issah is actually quite rare in 
biblical law (cf. Deut 17:2). 

offenses affecting persons. The characterization hatt'ot hd'adam is unique 
to this verse. Its precise meaning is elusive, but in context it refers to offenses 
against persons, in contrast to religious sins, which we would regard as primar- 
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ily offensive to God. Thus, NJPS translates “any wrongs toward a fellow man.” 
It is possible, of course, that hatfot ha'adam simply means “offenses commit¬ 
ted by persons,” but this reading is less likely. 

committing an act of betrayal against YHWH. The cognate formulation 
lim'ol ma ( al b-YHWH is to be understood as somewhat loose, rather than as 
precisely legal or technical. The same generalized meaning is evident in v 12 
below, where marital infidelity is characterized as ma'al (cf. also Lev 25:40; 
Ezek 14:13; and in even later sources, Ezra 9:2-4; 10:6; Dan 9:7). What began 
as a legal category, defining the misappropriation of property, intentional or 
inadvertent, became idiomatic for describing other sorts of betrayal and dis¬ 
loyalty. 

The noun ma ( al generated the cognate verbal form, ma'al ‘to misappropri¬ 
ate, betray'. The etymology of the noun ma l al remains uncertain. Possibly it 
derives from the verbal root *-/-/ ‘to perpetrate, to do’, which often refers, in 
context, to horrendous or destructive deeds (Lam 1:12, 22; 2:20; Num 22:29). 
The morphology of ma l al would be analogous to that of mdgen ‘shield’, from 
the geminate root g-n-n ‘to protect’. In the case of the noun form ma'al , the 
radical consonant, ayin , produced vowel harmony, so that we have ma'al 
rather than ma ( el. 

that person [thereby] incurs guilt. The statement wedsemdh hannepes hahi 
requires special comment because the verb * dsam enjoys such a wide semantic 
range that a degree of ambiguity surrounds it. In simple terms, this statement 
means that the person in question actually did something wrong; that he was 
guilty of wrongdoing. The guilt conveyed by the verb 5 dsam is the effect of a 
cause: the person is guilty because he did something wrong. He is not ‘ asem 
merely because he admitted wrongdoing, or because he was aware that what 
he had done was wrong. 

The verb ’ asam and related forms enjoyed widespread usage in the West 
Semitic languages, especially in the Phoenician dialects and in Arabic (Levine 
1974: 91-100). In biblical Hebrew its connotations are consistently negative, 
at least by implication. The root * asam is part of the vocabulary of the tabu 
system operative in many ancient religions. It is part of a semantic grouping 
that, in the Semitic languages, included verbs (and their cognates) such as 
hdram ‘to set apart as sacred, proscribe, condemn’ and even qadas ‘to be holy, 
sanctified'. All of these verbs exhibit both positive and negative aspects, if not 
in Hebrew, then in the cognate languages. 

In the present context, reference is to the guilt incurred by committing an 
offense, by the violation of the law. The stative 1 asam (also 1 asem , a participial 
form) is common in priestly legislation governing all sorts of offenses requir¬ 
ing ritual expiation. This legislation is prescribed principally in Leviticus 4-5, 
where we find, in the protases of casuistic legal formulations, repeated refer¬ 
ences to incurring guilt conveyed by the stative verb * asam (Lev 4:14, 23, 28; 
5:3-4). In such statements it is clear that reference is to a state of guilt, not to 
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awareness of, knowledge of, or admission of guilt. Such consequences are 
expressed by other verbs. Thus awareness or knowledge is conveyed by forms 
of the verb yadd 'to know, perceive’. This fact is expressed, for instance, in the 
transition from Lev 4:13 to 4:14: “And if the entire congregation of Israel 
should err, the matter being concealed from the eyes of the assembly, and 
should transgress by doing any of the things forbidden by YHWH’s command¬ 
ments, and thereby incur guilt (we'asemu )—.” The point is that guilt, as a 
legal state, may precede any knowledge or awareness of wrongdoing. Lev 4:13- 
14 are speaking about the fact of guilt in anticipation of its discovery or 
acknowledgment. It should also be emphasized that God is perceived as om¬ 
niscient, and is aware of all human guilt even in cases when the human 
perpetrator is unaware of it or chooses to ignore it. 

NJPS translates the statement we'dsemdh hannepes hahV 'and that person 
realizes his guilt’. Such an interpretation is possible, of course;'but it would 
relate the statement we are discussing to a point later on in the process, to the 
projected, hypothetical decision of the offender to come forth and assume 
responsibility. In the view argued here, we'asemdh hannepes hahP states the 
legal situation emerging from the crime itself, preliminary to the projected 
disposition of the case. 

7. he must confess. If, subsequent to earlier denials stated under oath, the 
offender comes forth and confesses his crime, there is a way he can be rein¬ 
stated, with God and with men. Hithpa'el wehitwaddu ‘they must confess' 
derives from the verbal root y-d-h (or w-d-h), whose essential meaning is “to 
expose, reveal,” thus expressing the reverse of concealment. This meaning 
underlies the hiph'il hodah ‘to acknowledge, admit' (Ps 32:5; Prov 28:13). The 
requirement of confession is not explicit in Lev 5:14-16 and 20-26, where we 
find the primary laws of ma'al. It is, however, conveyed by the verb hitwaddah 
earlier in the same chapter, in Lev 5:5, within the law governing sins of 
omission. In circumstances of failure to do what the law required, detection 
was also improbable, as it was in cases of misappropriation involving a false 
oath. Whenever testimony was not available, expiation and restitution would 
not likely eventuate unless the guilty party came forth on his own initiative 
and confessed his omissions or misdeeds. In Lev 16:21 we read that the chief 


priest “confessed” the sins of all Israel as part of the process of expiation on 
the Day of Atonement. That confession was also an initiative of sorts, aimed 
at securing forgiveness. 


To summarize the provisions of the law up to this point: a guilty party 
must, first of all, come forth and acknowledge his guilt both for the initial 
misappropriation of another’s property, and for his subsequent false oath. 
Once he had done so, the process could continue. The wording of v 7 is 


technical: wehesib 'et 5 asamo bero'so 


, literally, “He must make restitution for 


his liability equal to the amount of its principal.” Virtually every word in this 
clause requires clarification: hiph'il hesib (and the hoph ( al participle mussab 
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‘restored') have the specialized sense of “repaying, remitting." Compare Lev 
5:23: “He must repay the robbery (wehesib *et haggezelah) In a more general 
context, compare 2 Kgs 3:4: “And he remitted (wehesib) to the king of Israel 
one hundred thousand fatling sheep”—as tribute. 

The term * asdm , as it is used here, does not refer to the sacrificial offering 
by that name, but instead to the substance of a payment or penalty, and has 
therefore been translated “liability.” In this sense, Hebrew 5 asdm conveys the 
notion of culpability, or penalization resulting from guilt. 

principal. Hebrew ro J s ‘head’ reflects the semantics of finance, evident in 
many languages. The principal or, literally, “capital” is expressed by forms of a 
word meaning “head,” in contrast to interest and penalties, for which other 
terms are used. Hence I translate ro’s ‘principal’. The construction bero'so 
employs beth prettii , “the beth of price,” which connotes equivalence, hence: 
“equal to its principal.” 

The wording of this law appears to compress the statements of Lev 5:20- 
26. Thus Lev 5:24, the counterpart of Num 5:7, uses the verb sillem ‘to repay’ 
instead of hesib , but hesib itself is used in Lev 5:23, in a related statement. 
The principal and the penalty of 20 percent are to be remitted: la'aser *dsam 16 
‘to the one with respect to whom he had incurred guilt, whom he had disad¬ 
vantaged’, namely, to the victim of the misappropriation who had sustained 
the loss. 

8. In the biblical system of inheritance, one’s heirs were his clan relatives, 
the members of his mispdhah. These were also the persons who bore the duty 
to redeem him (the verb gd'al) in certain unfortunate circumstances. Accord¬ 
ing to Lev 25:48-49, one’s clan relatives were duty bound to redeem an Israel¬ 
ite indentured to a gentile if the person himself lacked the means to buy his 
freedom. These “redeemers” were listed, and they included one’s uncles, first 
cousins, and “flesh” relatives (Hebrew se'er), those we would call consanguin¬ 
eous relatives. These se'er relatives are, in turn, listed in Lev 21:2. They in¬ 
clude one’s mother, father, son, daughter, and brother. The females in this 
list would not normally inherit property, but they would when male heirs were 
lacking. Num 27:8-11 state that if a man died leaving no son, but only one or 
more daughters, his daughters became his heirs. If no daughters survived him, 
the next closest clan relatives would inherit his estate—his brothers, his fa¬ 
ther's brothers, and in turn their sVer relatives. The present verse, in project¬ 
ing a situation in which a man had no go'el ‘[clan] redeemer’ means to say 
that he had no relatives, no heirs at all! In such a situation, both the principal 
and penalties remitted by an earlier offender would accrue to the priesthood. 

The way this verse formulates the practical result of this procedure is of 
interest. It states ha'dsam hammussab le-YHWH lakkohen ‘the liability that is 
to be repaid belongs to YHWH, [credited] to the priest.” Prefixed heh in the 
hoph'al participle hammussab functions as a relative, whereas the hoph'al form 
itself reflects hiph'il wehesib in v 7. This statement means that the payments 
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first became God’s property, and then God was perceived as assigning them to 
the priesthood. Compare the same formulation, le-YHWH lakkohen, in Lev 
23:20. This is usually the practical result implied in priestly law. Whatever 
went to God, with the exception of sacrifices entirely consumed on the altar, 
actually went into the temple treasury, or was otherwise used in support of 
the priesthood. This system is summarized in Numbers 18. 

The confessed offender was also required to expiate his wrongdoing by an 
l asdm sacrifice, consisting of a rain. Here that ram is called 'el hakkippurim 
‘the ram of the expiation rites', a unique combination of terms. Compare 
hattat hakkippurim ‘the sin offering of the expiation rites' in Num 29:11, in a 
reference to part of the rites of the Day of Atonement. The formulation here 
is redundant: be el hakkippurim 1 aser yekapper c alaw , literally, “by means of the 
ram of the expiation rites, with which he is to perform rites of expiation on his 
behalf.” The same sacrifice, simply called * dsdm in Leviticus 5, would be 
performed according to the provisions of Lev 7:1-10. Most of the edible meat 
was to be consumed by the priests, whereas the fatty inwards were burned on 
the altar. 

9-10. levied donation. This section closes with a statement to the effect 
that whatever “levied donation” (Hebrew terumah ) is collected by priesthood 
belongs to the particular priest who collected it, or to whom it was “pre¬ 
sented” (the verb hiqrib). The donor could choose the priest, and once that 
priest collected the levied donations, he could claim them as his own. The 'is 
at the beginning of v 10 may be the very same priest, hypothetically, as is 
referred to in the latter part of the verse. Further provisions for the support of 
the clergy are found in Num 18:8-20. Hebrew terumah is a generic term that 
literally means “what is lifted, taken,” referring to a tax, or assessment, or 
even to a payment made on a voluntary basis. The term has nothing to do 
with “heaving” or “lifting,” but rather with the act of collection. Most sub¬ 
stances identified as terumah have to do with temple and cult, or with the 
emoluments of the clergy (Lev 7:14; Num 18:8, 29-30; Deut 12:6-11, 17). 

The legislation of Num 5:5-10 raises crucial questions. The general rule, 
stated in Num 15:30-31, was that ritual expiation was possible only in cases of 
inadvertent violations of law, but not for flagrantly intentional violations. In 
such cases, the offender would be punished by established human agencies, 
by court and community, or be “cut off” from membership in the commu¬ 
nity, with no allowance for ritual expiation whatsoever. Here, although full 
restitution is demanded and additional penalties imposed, an expiatory sacri¬ 
fice functions to reinstate the offender with God and community. 
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NOTES TO 5:11-31: SUSPICIONS 
OF MARITAL INFIDELITY 

The basic outline of the ordeal has been presented in the introduction to 
chapter 5. Here the details of procedure will be explained, leaving the implica¬ 
tions of the ordeal for discussion in the Comment that follows. 

12. Should any man. The formulation 'is'is ‘any man, person’ recalls the 
formulations in Leviticus 17, where a series of laws is introduced in this way. 
This is part of a casuistic formula, employing the conditional particle ki ‘if, 
when, should’. 

become errant. The key verb is s-t-h , whose meaning is quite graphic. In 
Prov 21:15, the proverbial son is warned to avoid the path of the wicked: 
“Turn away (seteh) from it; pass it by!” In Prov 7:25, the same young man is 
further warned against indecent women: “Let your thoughts not wander fal 
yes't) along her ways; do not go astray in her paths!” A context of impropriety 
always seems to be associated with the verb s-t-h, a straying from the true 
path. 

commit an act of betrayal. Here the sense is that a married woman has 
acted improperly, has, literally, “erred” in so doing. She has betrayed her 
husband, a notion expressed by lim'ol ma'al (see the Notes on v 6, above). As 
in the matter of false oaths, so in the matter of marital infidelity, there is a 
sacred dimension to be considered, and it is this aspect that makes it appro¬ 
priate to speak of ma'al. 

13. The betrayal consisted of an extramarital liaison. A man other than her 
husband had lain with this woman. Hebrew sikbat zero' means “a layer of 
semen” (see below, in v 20, and cf. Lev 18:20). This idiom represents a play 
on the verb sdkab ‘to lie’, which is the standard euphemism for sexual inter¬ 
course in biblical Hebrew. 

because she defiled herself in secret. The act of infidelity had been con¬ 
cealed from the woman’s husband. The verb ne'elam (the niph'al stem) often 
conveys the sense of being unseen, escaping notice, as in Lev 4:13 and 5:2. 
The notion of concealment is reinforced by the verb wenisterdh ‘she was 
hidden, she hid herself’. The intent of the law is clarified by translating wenis¬ 
terdh wehi' nitmd'dh as hendiadys: “because she defiled herself in secret.” 
Defilement is here conceived as the effect of an improper act and is not 
technically the same as ritual defilement resulting from contact with an im¬ 
pure substance or object. In a similar way, the pi'el timme ‘to defile’ is used in 
connection with the rape of Dinah (Gen 34:5). 

there being no witness against her. In formulaic we'ed 'en bah prepositional 
beth means “against.” The verb he l id ‘to bear witness, testify’ often takes the 
indirect object (Amos 3:13; Exod 21:29; 2 Kgs 17:13). 
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and she was not apprehended. The proviso wehP lo i nitpdsah, literally, “but 
she was not held,” is ambiguous. Two principal interpretations have been 
proposed: NJPS translates “without being forced.” The verb tdpas ‘to hold, 
apprehend' connotes rape in the law of Deut 22:28. This interpretation is, 
therefore, decidedly possible here, but to accept it would be to introduce an 
additional variable into the legal equation, namely, consent. The entire ordeal 
would be applicable only in cases wherein the wife in question had consented 
to the liaison. One questions, however, whether such a qualification would 
have been stated, for a rape victim was never held accountable for her conse¬ 
quent defilement. 

It is more logical to regard the final clause in the verse as relating to the 
conditions of concealment. It states that the woman had not been “caught” 
in the act, further emphasizing that no testimony against her was-available. 
The verb tdpas regularly connotes the apprehension of crimiiials, enemies, 
and fugitives (cf. Deut 21:9; Ezek 21:16; 1 Sam 23:26), and a degree of 
repetitiveness for purposes of emphasis should not appear to us as strange. 

14. Before taking up the precise diction of this verse and the ones to 
follow, it would be useful to state the background of the projected ordeal. It is 
probably to be assumed that the husband became suspicious because his wife 
was pregnant. It is unlikely, as Gray and others have suggested, that the 
husband's suspicions need not have had any real basis. Such an interpretation 
would contradict the dynamics of the ordeal itself, for the ordeal focuses on 
pregnancy by its own binary alternatives: either the wife in question will retain 
her seed or she will not (see below, in the Notes on v 28). 

envious possessiveness. Hebrew qiriah and the verb qinne 1 attest subtle 
connotations, so their precise meanings must be established from immediate 
context. Here the notion of possessive jealousy is obviously appropriate. Mil- 
grom (1989: 38, to Num 5:14) calls attention to Prov 6:32-35, where we read 
that an adulterer foolishly brings ruin and permanent disgrace upon himself: 
“For possessive envy (qin'ah) enrages a man, so that he will show no mercy on 
the day of revenge. He will not allow any ransom, or be agreeable even if you 
offer a large bribe.” These are the emotions being addressed by the present 
priestly legislation. 

The formulation of v 14 is somewhat redundant: whether the woman had 
not, in fact, defiled herself, or whether she had done so, the husband had 
become jealous. 

15. If the husband sought to act on his suspicions so as to strengthen his 
case for divorcing his wife, he had to submit her to an ordeal, administered by 
a priest. The priestly view of divorce followed the Deuteronomic interpreta¬ 
tion that the only basis for divorce was adultery or serious sexual misconduct 
(Deut. 24:1). Lacking evidentiary testimony of actual adultery on his wife's 
part, the suspicious husband would rely on the ordeal to determine innocence 
or guilt. One assumes that the woman in question would submit to the ordeal 
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only if she claimed her innocence and wanted to save her marriage and retain 
her rights. 

The role of the required grain offering must be clarified. In any approach 
to the Deity, whether directly, for purposes of worship, or for other forms of 
access, one could not come empty-handed (Exod 23:15; 34:20; Deut 16:16). 
Here the objective was to seek God’s judgment, to learn the truth in the 
absence of evidence. God, the divine judge, knows the hidden facts, and 
through the outcome of the ordeal will bring them to light. 

The woman was to be given the potion to drink just before the priest 
presented the grain offering on her behalf (see the Notes on vv 24-25, below). 
This sequence suggests that the ordeal would not be efficacious were the 
required offering not presented on the woman’s behalf. This is the force of 
prepositional ( dleha ‘on her behalf’ in this verse. Here, of course, the state¬ 
ment is anticipatory: the grain offering is merely being prepared at this point, 
to be offered later in the proceedings. Hebrew qorbdn is a generic term for 
various sorts of offerings, merely designating what is “brought near, pre¬ 
sented.” 

The amount of flour to be used was standard for the minhdh in many 
instances, namely, one-tenth of an ephah (cf. Num 15:4; 28:13; Exod 29:40). 
But its recipe was highly unusual. The offering was to be made of barley 
instead of semolina wheat (solet), which was routinely prescribed. Further¬ 
more, oil and frankincense were not to be applied to the dough, as was cus¬ 
tomary. The recipes used in preparing the minhdh are set forth in detail in 
Leviticus 2. The verbs yasaq ‘to pour over’ and ndtan ‘to place upon’ are also 
used in that legislation, as they are here. The closest we come to what is 
prescribed in the ordeal of the errant wife is to be found in Lev 5:11, where a 
minhdh made of semolina, but devoid of oil and frankincense, may be offered 
as a sin offering by one unable to afford more expensive animal sacrifices. 

grain offering occasioned by envious feelings. The language of the present 
verse (and of v 26, below) reproduces the formulary used in the basic state¬ 
ments on the preparation of grain offerings found in Leviticus 2. The term 
minhdh itself is explained in the Notes to Num 15:4, where the development 
of this term is traced. Here we must explain the peculiar term minhat qena'ot 
(see below, in the Notes on v 25). It is a normative term, one that says 
something about the emotions or attitudes prompting the offering, namely, 
that they are heated and hostile! Furthermore, the offering calls attention to 
wrongdoing. In v 18 below we find this term alongside another, minhat zik- 
karon ‘the grain offering of record’, expressing the same thought. Perhaps we 
should also compare the term minhat saw ? ‘a grain offering of falsehood’ in Isa 
1:13, which is parallel with qetoret to'ebah ‘incense offering of abomination’. 

calls attention to. Together, the combination minhat qend y ot mazkeret 
( awon produces yet another parallelism: ‘a grain offering occasioned by envi¬ 
ous feelings, a memento of wrongdoing’. It is preferable to take participial 
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mazkeret as a syntactic substantive instead of translating it as a relative 
(= “that signifies wrongdoing”). In any event, the verb zdkar, which appears in 
v 18 in the form zikkaron , means more than “remembering,” as a mental 
function. Akkadian zikru means “effigy, double,” something that recalls an¬ 
other person or object by its appearance or substance. In v 26 below we 
encounter the term 'azkdrah, which is translated “token portion.” It consists 
of a fistful of the dough of the minhah. Here the sense is that this minhah, by 
its unusual concoction, would be associated with sinfulness by all who ob¬ 
served it and knew of its meager contents. 

16. The verb hiqrib ‘to bring near, present’ and he'emid ‘to station’ are 
used to depict the staging of the ordeal (cf. the sequential usage of the same 
two verbs in Num 8:9-10, 13; and in v 18, below). The ordeal was to take 
place in front of the Tent of Meeting, probably in the area encountered before 
one reached the altar of burnt offerings in the Tabernacle courtyard (cf. Exod 
28:29-30, 35; 29:11). Hebrew lipne YHWH ‘in the presence of YHWH’ is 
functionally equivalent with lipne *ohel mo'ed ‘in front of the Tent of Meeting’ 
(Num 3:7, 38) and with lipne hammiskan ‘in front of the Tabernacle’ (Num 
7:3). See the Notes on the relevant verses. 

17. holy water. It is difficult to know for certain what is conveyed by mayim 
qedosim , a unique combination of terms. Most likely, it simply means “pure 
water” (mayim tehorim), as in Ezek 36:25, or even mayim hayim ‘living, run¬ 
ning water’ in Num 19:17, as suggested by Gray—ICC. 

ceramic vessel. Utilization of a ceramic vessel (keli heres) is archaeologically 
interesting. Most vessels mentioned in the Bible whose manufacture is not 
specified as being of silver or gold were, in fact, ceramic vessels (cf. keli 
hayyoser ‘the potter’s vessel’ in 2 Sam 17:28; Jer. 19:11; Kelso 1948). Ceramic 
vessels were used in other ritual procedures, though those vessels specified for 
use in the sanctuary cult were of silver and gold, as we gather most immedi¬ 
ately from Numbers 7. Perhaps it is symbolic that simplicity dominates the 
ordeal of the errant wife. In Lev 14:5, 50 we read that ceramic vessels were 
used in the purification rites of persons stricken with some form of sara c at, 
and in the purification of plastered building stones that showed signs of dis¬ 
coloration and blight identified as sdra'at. In those rituals, the priest took 
blood from a slaughtered bird and poured it into a ceramic vessel containing 
“living water,” producing a mixture that he subsequently sprinkled on the 
person, or on the plastered surface. The keli of Num 19:17, utilized in the 
purification of one contaminated by contact with a corpse, was also undoubt¬ 
edly ceramic (see the Notes on Num 19:17). 

Here the priest concocted a mixture of pure water and earth taken from 
the floor of the Tabernacle. The Tabernacle had no wooden flooring, in con¬ 
trast to the Solomonic temple, whose wooden floors were overlaid with gold 
(1 Kgs 6:15-16). 

The significance of utilizing earth from the Tabernacle floor will be ex- 
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plored further in the Comment to Numbers 5. Quite clearly, this procedure 
served to link the ordeal to the Tabernacle by introducing into its procedures a 
substance taken from its sacred space. Earth would make the liquid ingested 
by the suspected woman taste unpleasant, a condition that would be en¬ 
hanced because the prescribed liquid would ultimately contain ink as well. 
Earth would also associate the ordeal with death and punishment, because 
dust was so prominent in rites of mourning (Josh 7:6; Ezek 27:30) and is 
elsewhere associated with cursing (2 Sam 16:13). 

18. The suspected wife, holding her unadorned offering in her palms, 
stood before the Deity in a shameful condition, with her hair loosened, seek¬ 
ing divine judgment. One may compare these rites to those ordained for the 
Nazirite in Num 6:19. 

the bitter water of condemnation. The unusual designation mayim ham- 
me'arerim hammarim reflects alliteration and internal assonance. Though un¬ 
related etymologically, mdrim and me'drerim sound very much alike, and both 
evoke unfavorable associations. The verb * arar means “to curse/’ and one 
“accursed” is ’drur, as in the execration of Deuteronomy 27. It is also the key 
verb for conveying the impact of execration in Deut 28:10-19, and 1 drur is the 
antonym of baruk 'blessed’ in Deut 28:3-6. The pi c el of the verb, which we 
have here, is rare but attested, nonetheless. Thus, although God had “con¬ 
demned” ('erar) the earth, Noah would bring consolation (Gen 5:29). The 
sense of the pi el is intensive, so that hamme'arerim is best rendered “that 
condemn.” Bitter water is a known phenomenon in magical practice, and 
Hebrew mar may be a way of saying poisonous, infectious, or simply undrink¬ 
able! This phenomenology accounts for the place-name Marah, where “bit¬ 
ter” water was miraculously sweetened (Exod 15:23). 

19. hiptiil hisbta means to administer an oath, or to compel one to swear. 
The oath itself is termed sebu'dh (Gen 50:5; 1 Sam 14:2; 1 Kgs 22:16; Cant 
2:7 ; 3:5). 

Oath formulas abound in biblical literature, as they do in ancient Near 
Eastern documents generally. Here it suffices to analyze the particular formu¬ 
lation of the oath administered by the priest to a wife suspected of infidelity, 
leaving further discussion for the Comment. As is normal, this oath projects a 
binary response, with contrasting alternatives. This was an oath of purgation, 
as it has been called by modern scholars, whose purpose it was to clear the 
accused of a charge. Thus it is that the negative alternative signified inno¬ 
cence, because it indicated that the accused did not do wrong, whereas the 
positive alternative projected a charge of criminality, which if substantiated 
meant that the accused had, indeed, done wrong. Each of the alternative 
formulations is composed of a protasis and an apodosis, expressing the condi¬ 
tion and its projected effects. 

(A) The negative alternative: protasis. 5 im 16 5 . . . we'im 16* 'If not . . . 
and if not’. Each conditional introductory is then followed by a finite verb. 
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The present formulation differs from the rhetorical interrogative, which im¬ 
plies a positive conclusion, something like “Is it not?” (Gen 24:38; 34:17; 
42:37). In the clause ’im lo satit turn*ah , the noun turn'ah functions adverbi¬ 
ally: “If you did not err in an impure manner.” It is as though the word turn*ah 
was prefixed betum’ah ‘with impurity’. 

under your husband[’s jurisdiction]. Hebrew tahat ‘under’ is idiomatic for 
expressing the situation of a married woman who is under her husband’s 
jurisdiction (Ezek 23:5). It may represent an abbreviation of tahat yad ‘under 
the authority of’ (Gen 16:9; Lev 22:27; 1 Sam 21:4, 9). 

Apodosis. The niph'al imperative hinndqi is modal; “may you be cleared.” 
Hebrew ndqi ‘clean, clear’ and cognate verbal forms regularly connote clear¬ 
ance of a charge or release from an obligation (Gen 24:41; Prov 19:5, 9; Jer 
25:29). The sense is that the bitter water of condemnation will serve as a 
litmus test, we might say. 

20. (B) The positive alternative: protasis, we'att ki + finite verb . . . 
weki + finite verb ‘But if, indeed you did . . . and, indeed, you did’. Com¬ 
pare assertive ki in Gen 3:14: ki l dsitd z&t ‘Because, indeed, you have done 
this’; also the promise expressed in Gen 13:17, ki lekd J etnenndh ‘For 1 shall, 
indeed, grant it to you’ (cf. Gen 21:17; 21:18). The protasis continues with a 
further specification of the alleged crime, by mentioning carnal relations with 
someone other than the woman’s own husband (see the Notes on v 13, 
above). 

21-22. Apodasis. After a parenthetical statement, the imprecation is 
stated. The legal term sebiTat hd'dldh means “the imprecatory section of the 
oath.” Hebrew sebudh is an uncomplicated term, whereas *dldh requires com¬ 
ment. It attests cognates in the West Semitic languages, where it occurs in 
royal inscriptions as part of the vocabulary of oaths and penalties stipulated in 
treaties (HALAT 50; DISO 14, under *Ih II). Treaties regularly contain curse 
sections that give warning of the consequences of violating the obligations 
assumed under oath. This function is most clearly evident when 5 dldh is used 
in conjunction with berit ‘covenant’ (Deut 29:11, 20). The y alah is that part of 
the treaty or oath that specifies the penalties for, or dire effects of, violation. 
The term *dldh is of uncertain etymology. 

It is at this point in the procedures that the priest specifies what will 
happen if the woman lies under oath. Wishes expressed by the verb yitten 
‘may he make’ abound in biblical statements of promise, in oaths, and in 
curses. Compare Deut 28:7: “May YHWH make (yitten YHWH) your enemies 
. . . battered before you”; or Ruth 4:11: “May YHWH make (yitten YHWII) 
this woman ... as Rachel.” The verb ndtan seems to have a particular idio¬ 
matic function in precative statements. 

an accused oath-violator. The combination le'aldh welisbu'ah is best under¬ 
stood as hendiadys, and has been translated accordingly. The sense seems to 
be that if the woman is guilty, she will be physically affected; and these 
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physical results, including the loss of her embryo, will signify to her kinsmen 
that she has sworn falsely, as well as having committed adultery. So Hebrew 
*dlah connotes both the words of the execration and their effects, the crime 
and its punishment. 

The adjective sdbdh and the verbal forms, qal sdbetdh and hiph'il lasbot , 
are unique to this chapter and recur below in vv 22 and 27. The accepted 
meaning of *s-w-b is conveyed by Targum Onkelos (Sperber 1944: to Num 
5:21), where bitnek sdbdh is rendered by the Aramaic me'aiki nepihin ‘[may] 
your intestines be swollen’. 

It is not certain what the combined effects of a swollen belly and sagging 
thighs mean, in medical terms. It is logical to interpret them as indicating a 
miscarriage, as may be concluded from the contrast between the stated out¬ 
come when the woman is guilty and the outcome when she is innocent, as 
expressed in v 28, below. If innocent, the woman would “retain her seed,” and 
her pregnancy would continue. The reverse of that outcome would be the 
termination of pregnancy by what amounted to an induced miscarriage or 
abortion. 

The apodosis continues into v 22. The bitter water will “enter into” the 
woman’s bowels and cause swelling and sagging of the thighs. In biblical 
usage, me'ayim ‘intestines’ can refer to the womb (Gen 25:23). For the effects 
of a curse that enters the body as a liquid, compare Ps 109:18: “He donned 
curse as his garment; it entered inside him (wattabo' beqirbo) like water, and 
like oil, in his bones.” 

“Amen! Amen!” The repeated response, ’ amen 3 dmen, is unusual. In Deut 
27:15 and passim, the people respond y dmen each time they accept as binding 
one of the many terms of the execration. Here the repetition probably reflects 
the binary formulation of the execration. The woman answers “Amen” to 
both the negative and the positive alternatives. The Sifre comes close to this 
interpretation: “ ’ amen , that I did not defile myself; and if I did, in fact, defile 
myself, may the water enter me!” (Sifre, 5b, Naso 3 , par. 15). 

23. The priest writes the words of the imprecation on a document ( seper), 
undoubtedly with ink (thus the Sifre), and washes the words off of the parch¬ 
ment or leather, so that they are erased. God’s name occurs in the words of 
the imprecations, so it would also be erased in the process. 

The condemnation water becomes “as bitter,” lemdrim; that is to say, it 
turns bitter. The implication is that if the woman is guilty, the water will 
become bitter, in the sense of being injurious. There is also the variant con¬ 
struct formation me hammdrtm hame'drerim, literally, “the ‘bitter ones of con¬ 
demnation' waters” (v 24), with no significant difference in meaning in¬ 
tended. 

25. At this point the priest attends to the grain offering in the usual 
manner. Before “scooping up” (the verb qamas) a fistful of dough as a “token 
portion (* azkdrah he “presents (wehenip)” the offering for God to view and 
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then places the token portion on the altar to be burned. The procedure known 
as tenupdh ‘presentation’ is explained in the Notes on Num 8:11. 

26. token portion. Hebrew ’ azkardh reflects Aramaic morphology, where 
the causative stem is expressed by preformative aleph instead of preformative 
heh, producing ’ aphel instead of hipfiil. On this basis * azkardh would literally 
mean “that which represents, signifies, resembles.” Some have analyzed the 
form * azkardh as reflecting prothetic aleph , in which case it would express the 
meaning of the simple stem, namely, “double, effigy, token,” for which we 
note cognate Akkadian zikru ‘effigy’ (Driver 1956). This verse recalls the word¬ 
ing of Lev 2:2. 

turn into smoke. The hiptiil verb hiqtir means literally “to burn into 
smoke.” Compare the intensive verb qutturu in Akkadian, which has the same 
meaning (CAD Q, 166-168). The Hebrew noun qetoret ‘incense, incense of¬ 
fering’ derives from the verb qdtar. In Hebrew, the pi el form qitier came to be 
associated particularly with grain offerings (Amos 4:5). 

After placing the token portion of the grain offering on the altar, the priest 
gave the liquid mixture to the woman to drink. 

27-28. The alternatives projected in the ordeal are restated here. A signifi¬ 
cant point is added in v 28b, in the words weniqqetdh wenizre ( dh zard ‘she 
shall be cleared and she shall retain seed’. This phrase is a reflex of the 
imperative hinndqi ‘May you be cleared', occurring in v 19, above, in the 
words of the charge addressed to the woman. 

29-31. The final verses recapitulate the provisions of vv 11-28. The pre¬ 
ceding is the torah ‘prescribed instruction’ for dealing with feelings of suspi¬ 
cion and envy on the part of a husband (see above, in vv 15, 18). On the term 
torah see the Notes on Num 19:2, 14. The syntax in the second part of v 29 is 
unusual: *aser tisteh ’isto ‘in cases wherein a wife was errant’. Similar syntax is 
evident in Lev 14:32, also a priestly law. 

30. The priest shall perform (we'as'dh) with respect to the woman all of the 
required rites. On specialized meanings of the verb l asah see the Notes on 
Num 8:2. 


31. A problem ignored up to this point in the interpretation of the ordeal 
is the possibility that the husband may have libeled his wife and unjustly hurt 
her by his suspicions. We have no way of knowing whether ordeals of this sort 
could have been manipulated. Clearly, if the ordeal confirmed the woman’s 
guilt, the husband would be cleared of any wrongdoing, whereas the con¬ 
demned woman would bear the punishment of her wrongdoing. She would 
undoubtedly be divorced, and would henceforth be ostracized and considered 
undesirable as the wife of any other Israelite man. 
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COMMENT: THE ORDEAL OF THE ERRANT 
WIFE—STRUCTURE AND PHENOMENOLOGY 

The contents of the first two sections of Numbers 5 have been adequately 
treated in the Notes. Their relation to religious legislation earlier encountered 
in Leviticus has been emphasized. The appearance in the book of Numbers of 
summary legislation on the subject of certain prevalent illnesses, and regard¬ 
ing the 5 asdm sacrifice, is evidence of editorial activity within the P source 
itself. This phenomenon relates to one of the evident functions of the book of 
Numbers, which is to serve as a repository of previously unrecorded priestly 
texts. In this way, the content of Numbers helps to complete the priestly 
agenda. 

The subject that invites discussion is the ordeal of the suspected wife 
(Num 5:11-31). Its phenomenology is truly distinctive among biblical rituals, 
combining as it does ingredients of a magical, cultic, and legal character. 
Determining how these factors interact is the key to a proper understanding 
of this complex text. 

We are fortunate in having an abundance of ancient interpretations re¬ 
garding the ordeal of the sotah ‘errant wife’ preserved in the Mishna and 
Tosefta, and in the Gemaras of the talmudic tractate Sotah. The ancient 
midrashic collection on the book of Numbers, the Sifre (Sifre, 3b-7a, Naso \ 
pars. 7-21) likewise comments on the meaning of the ordeal and its attendant 
circumstances. These sources will be cited as they are relevant. The ordeal of 
the errant wife also held considerable interest for Philo of Alexandria and for 
Josephus Flavius, the noted ancient historian (Gray—ICC, 43-48). 

In modern times, as was true throughout the centuries since late antiq¬ 
uity, the ordeal of Num 5:11-31 has continued to fascinate biblical scholars. 
As comparative evidence has accumulated in modern times, so have attempts 
to place this ordeal in ancient Near Eastern perspective. At the same time, 
source-critical scholarship has struggled with the composition of the text and 
with its distinctive terms of reference and legal formulas. 

Three principal aspects of the ordeal require clarification before its overall 
character can be properly assessed. The first is the projected alternative conse¬ 
quences of the ordeal. The unfavorable projection is formulated as a symp¬ 
tomatology whose diagnosis in precise medical terms is difficult to determine. 
It is unclear whether the text is speaking of a permanent disability, or only of 
a temporary or immediate disfunction. For its part, the favorable projection, 
the blessed outcome of the ordeal, is also expressed somewhat ambiguously. 
The second area requiring clarification consists of the preconditions or under¬ 
lying circumstances that initially prompted the husband to subject his wife to 
the ordeal. These circumstances are expressed in emotional terms as suspi- 
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cion, jealousy, and hostility, but one is left wondering whether there were not 
more realistic indications of infidelity resulting from the behavior of the wife 
in question or evident in her physical condition. The final aspect is the phe¬ 
nomenology of the ordeal, as it was to be administered by the priest. This 
subject has received most of recent scholarly attention. In particular, scholars 
have sought to clarify the relationship of the oath administered to the woman, 
on the one hand, and the cultic and magical aspects of the ordeal, on the 
other (Milgrom 1989: 37-43, 350-354; Fishbane 1974; Brichto 1975; Frymer- 
Kensky 1984; Licht 1985: 166-169). 

The Projected Alternatives of the Ordeal 

If the suspected wife was found out by the ordeal and determined to have 
committed adultery, she was permanently disgraced and declassed, to be sure. 
The physical or somatic consequences of a guilty verdict are described as the 
swelling of the womb (or belly) and the sagging or falling of the "thigh/’ 
probable euphemisms for the uterus and vagina, respectively. For the most 
part, ancient interpreters diagnosed these symptoms as dropsy, a hydrophilic 
condition. More recently it has been suggested that these symptoms refer to a 
condition known as pelvic prolapse, one wherein the uterus protrudes from 
the enlarged vagina, indicating a collapse of the pelvic structure that holds the 
uterus in its proper position, especially during pregnancy. It turns out that 
this condition was known to the ancient Egyptians, and after them to the 
Greeks, who had even devised mechanical methods of containing it. It was 
diagnosed as the result of excess sexual activity too soon after childbirth, or as 
the result of extreme exertion and fatigue, all of which adversely affect the 
physical condition of women (Einige and Durfee 1966). Some modern schol¬ 
ars have understood the symptoms as descriptive of an abortion or a miscar¬ 
riage, leaving open the question of whether the threatened damage was 
viewed as permanent. 

The unfavorable projection can only be understood, of course, in tandem 
with the blessed prediction, which would be fulfilled in cases wherein inno¬ 
cence was established by the ordeal. This outcome is stated in v 28: weniq- 
qetdh wenizre'dh zdrd 'she shall be cleared of the charge, and retain seed’. In 
the Notes on v 28 it was explained that this formula must, if taken literally, 
assume conception, the result of successful insemination. It may of course be 
taken less literally to mean “she shall be granted offspring.” After all, Hebrew 
zero' often means “offspring, descendant.” This sense is predicated by the 
view attributed to Rabbi Akiba in the Sifre, Naso\ par. 19: sVim hayetah 
( aqqardh-nipqedet ‘If she had been a barren woman, she would henceforth be 
the object of divine attention’, in other words, she would conceive. (The Sifre 
is alluding to the language of Gen 21:1, which states that God was mindful of 
Sarah, the Matriarch.) 
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It seems that the modern commentator is caught between two emphases 
that are not necessarily exclusive of each other, but each of which leads to a 
different interpretation. The formulations of the ordeal may be projecting a 
more or less permanent condition, alternatively of fertility or of its denial by a 
disabling physical condition, such as pelvic prolapse. Or these formulations 
may be projecting a more immediate and limited result, simply the termina¬ 
tion of a current pregnancy. How we understand the symptomatology de¬ 
pends, however, on how we understand the preconditions stated in the text. 

The Preconditions or Underlying Circumstances 

What was it that prompted the husband in question to accuse his wife of 
adultery? Based on what is said in the Mishna and Tosefta of the talmudic 
tractate Sdtah, one gathers that the rabbinic view was that the wife’s behavior 
was the primary factor in bringing about the ordeal. A man had observed his 
wife in associations with men other than himself, which had aroused his 
suspicion. We are advised by the Sages that men should not ignore such 
behavior on the part of their wives. We do not find in these sources any clear 
suggestion that the wife’s physical condition might have aroused her hus¬ 
band’s suspicions; that she had, as an example, become pregnant and her 
husband questioned whether her pregnancy was attributable to him. This 
condition might have reinforced earlier doubts entertained by the husband, 
based on the observable behavior of his wife. 

One is reminded of the Bathsheba episode, as recounted in 2 Sam 11:2- 
15. When Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, becomes aware that she is pregnant 
she sends word secretly to David, who promptly sets about covering up his 
liaison with her. No doubt Bathsheba would have been in terrible trouble 
once those around her learned of her pregnancy, as her husband had been far 
away from home for some time. The only way out for David and Bathsheba 
was to bring Uriah home so that he could have relations with his wife, and the 
pregnancy be attributed to him. Had Uriah become aware of his wife’s preg¬ 
nancy, he might have subjected her to the ordeal of the Sdtah. 

In the Notes it was explained that biblical law recognized as proper 
grounds for divorce only adultery or incest, and that any sexual liaison by a 
married woman, even with an unmarried man, would be considered adulter¬ 
ous. But the evidentiary requirements for a conviction were exceedingly strict. 
A husband who sought to divorce his wife, but who lacked testimonial evi¬ 
dence of sexual misconduct on her part, could, nevertheless, secure a divorce 
if his wife were found guilty by the ordeal. 

Although postbiblical Jewish sources do not explicitly refer to pregnancy as 
the usual prior circumstance for the ordeal of the errant wife, there are subtle 
indications that the Sages were thinking along these lines. Thus the Tosefta 
(Sdtah 5:3) states the following: “A woman pregnant by the husband himself, 
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or one nursing his child, must either ‘drink' (the potion of the ordeal) or 
forfeit her ketubbah (the contract of her marriage settlement)/' At the outset, 
this legal statement brings out a practical function of the ordeal: it served as a 
trigger for divorce. Faced with the prospect of a degrading and potentially 
injurious ordeal, a guilty woman might well be persuaded to accept an 
unremunerated divorce rather than fight her husband’s charge to the 
finish. 

The Tosefta's statement goes much farther, however. Admittedly, it refers 
to pregnancy as an exceptional circumstance, not as the usual situation that 
would call the ordeal into play. And yet it raises the issue of abortion, because 
it would authorize administering the ordeal even if it might terminate a 
pregnancy and cause the loss of a fetus. 

According to biblical law, the unborn have value, as is evidenced by Exod 
21:22-24, a law requiring compensation to be paid to a married man by one 
who accidentally caused his wife to lose her fetus. And yet the Tosefta and the 
Babylonian Talmud ( Sotah 26a) mandate the ordeal for a pregnant woman 
notwithstanding the potential loss of the value-bearing fetus. On the question 
of whether the ordeal could be deferred, there is disagreement among the 
medieval commentators of the Talmud. Rashi and Maimonides insisted that 
deferral of the ordeal was not allowed, whereas the Tosafists advocated defer¬ 
ral so as to protect the husband from loss. 

In his commentary on the Tosefta, Saul Lieberman (1967b: 655, to 
Tosefta, Sotah 5:3) cites the Midrash, Sifre Zutah in the name of Rabban 
Gamaliel: weniqqetah wenizre'ah zara'-perat lizru'ah ‘“She shall be exoner¬ 
ated and will retain seed”—this excludes a woman already inseminated.’ The 
hidden agenda of the disagreement over the import of the Tosefta’s dictum in 
Sotah 5:3, providing for administration of the ordeal during pregnancy, is the 
abortion issue. Whether the ordeal of the errant wife could be deferred in 
cases in which the woman was pregnant depended on whether the religious 
authorities supported or opposed abortion. 

Abortion is not merely a postbiblical issue, however. It most probably 
informed the priestly legislation of the Torah as well. However we interpret 
the symptomatology or the preconditions of the ordeal, it is reasonable to 
conclude that at times, if not quite often, pregnancy was material to the 
implementation of the ordeal. If this conclusion is correct, a pregnant woman 
who was “found out” by the ordeal would in fact lose her fetus; the ordeal 
would terminate her pregnancy. If we take the symptomatology to indicate a 
permanent disability, she would, in addition, be effectively prevented from 
ever bearing children in the future. 

The fact that these potential outcomes were even allowable according to 
the priestly law of the Torah means that what we today call “the right to life” 
was not regarded by that body of law as absolute. After all, a convicted adul¬ 
teress was to be condemned to death according to the priestly law of Lev 
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20:10, and the concurrent loss of her fetus would inevitably result in cases in 
which the adulteress was pregnant. 

It is another thing, however, to bring about the loss of a fetus in cases in 
which a woman could not be condemned by testimonial evidence. The readi¬ 
ness to do so was predicated on a mentality that regards certain sins and 
impurities as overriding the usual norms of law. To allow a child to be born 
who would then be denied proper membership in the religious community 
and be ineligible for its supportive care was unacceptable to the Israelite 
priesthood, based on its fundamental commitment to certain principles of 
family purity. That ancient Sages and medieval authorities sought to mitigate 
biblical law reveals their own sensibilities on the subject of abortion and on 
the meaning of community, but it hardly alters the implications of the origi¬ 
nal biblical ordeal. The execution of the ordeal of the sotdh was finally abol¬ 
ished by the Palestinian Amora, Rabbi Yohanan, of the third century c.E. 
(Mishna, Sotdh 9:9). 

Modern scholars have cited comparative evidence from the Code of Ham¬ 
murabi (henceforth CH) as germane to the interpretation of the biblical 
ordeal. They have correctly observed that the Babylonian evidence provides 
only a partial parallel, but more needs to be said about the relevance of these 
Old Babylonian laws to the priestly legislation of the Torah. 

CH mandates the river ordeal in cases of suspected adultery, just as the 
same ordeal was employed in other legal situations wherein evidentiary testi¬ 
mony was unavailable. In the river ordeal, the suspect plunged into a torren¬ 
tial river. If the waters overtook him, it was concluded that he was guilty; in 
fact, he probably drowned. The river god, signifying the divine power mani¬ 
fested in the river, had judged that person and had found him to be guilty. If, 
however, the suspect survived the torrents, it was evidence of vindication, for 
the powers acting through the river had spared him. 

Sexual behavior is, by its very character, a private matter seldom witnessed 
by others. This fact creates a situation ripe for other than the usual juridical 
procedures. Of course, the ordeal also bore a mythic character, because it 
invoked the sentence of a divine judge, whose verdict, whether innocent or 
guilty, was transmitted through the binary results of the ordeal. 

The laws most directly relevant to the biblical ordeal are CH 131 and 132: 

131. If the husband of a married woman has accused her but she is not 
caught lying with another man, she shall take an oath by the life of 
the god and return to her home. 

132. If a finger has been pointed at the married woman with regard to 
another man and she is not caught lying with the other man, she 
shall leap into the divine river (or river god) for her husband. 
(Driver and Miles 1955: 53, 282-285) 
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The most significant difference between these two related laws pertains to 
the identity of the accuser in cases of suspected adultery on the part of a 
married woman. If the husband is the accuser, the woman may clear herself 
by an oath, but if the accusation comes from someone other than the hus¬ 
band, the perilous ordeal is required. The accusation of a husband carries, 
therefore, less legal force than one coming from an independent person whose 
objectivity was undoubtedly presumed to be greater, and who would not have 
had a personal motive such as divorce for maligning the woman in question. 

It is significant that the two laws separate the two factors—the oath and 
the ordeal—both of which were appropriate in circumstances of uncertainty 
involving marital fidelity. The Babylonian river ordeal would most likely have 
caused the death of a guilty suspect, whereas the biblical ordeal, in similar 
circumstances, would have only disabled the suspected woman or terminated 
her current pregnancy. Biblical law would have consigned her to a perma¬ 
nently disgraced reputation, however. 

The Phenomenology of the Ordeal 

What has been said about the projected binary alternatives of the ordeal 
and about its underlying circumstances and their implications leads us di¬ 
rectly to a consideration of its complex phenomenology. This phenomenology 
attests three interrelated features: the cult offering presented by the priest on 
behalf of the “impure” woman, ingestion of the bitter potion by the sus¬ 
pected woman and the proper concoction of the potion, and the oath of 
purgation taken by the suspected woman. Once the function of each of these 
three factors is clarified, it might also be possible to arrive at a conclusion 
about the degree of overall textual coherence exhibited by Num 5:11-31, in 
structural terms. 

When all is said and done it can be stated reliably that what we have is 
primarily a magical ordeal, in which the cultic offering and the oath each play 
a corollary role. Such interaction is not uncommon in magical rites known 
throughout the ancient Near East, especially as evidenced in neo-Assyrian 
magic. Such an interpretation would seem preferable to saying that the magi¬ 
cal component and the sacrificial offering were secondary, with the oath con¬ 
stituting the basic procedure. 

The integrity of the ordeal will emerge as we analyze each of its three 
components in turn. The source-critical question of whether Num 5:11-31 is 
of one cloth is not nearly so important an issue as is its phenomenological 
integrity, in comparative perspective. 

The cultic offering. As is true of the nazir of Numbers 6 (especially accord¬ 
ing to Num 6:19), so in the case of the suspected wife a person standing 
before the Deity and requesting to be judged by him should bear a gift in his 
or her palms (Num 5:18). It should be noted that all who appeared before 
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God in sacred precincts, for whatever purpose and even with no implication of 
guilt, were expected to bear gifts and were not to appear empty-handed (Exod 
23:15; 34:20; Deut 16:10). 

The prayerful gesture with palms raised was also made by the initiate 
Aaronide priests as they presented themselves before God for acceptance (Lev 
8:27; Exod 29:24). The palms were held face up, perhaps raised in a gesture of 
devotion and presentation (Ps 141:2; and cf. Exod 9:29-33; 1 Kgs 8:22; Pss 
63:5; 88:10; Ezra 9:5). 

Uncovering the hair and loosening it were forms of shaming, and these 
procedures made of the woman so treated someone to be shunned. The per¬ 
son diagnosed as suffering from acute sara'at had to wear his hair in this 
fashion as a signal to all that he was impure and was to be avoided (see Lev 
13:45; and cf. Lam 4:15). Baring one’s head and loosening the hair were also 
gestures of mourning (Lev 10:6; 21:10). 

In the present case, the sacrificial offering was also an instrument of purifi¬ 
cation, functioning much like a hattd't ‘sin offering’. The woman in question 
was asking God to pronounce her pure. According to the phenomenology of 
sacrifice, God’s acceptance of the wife’s sacrifice would signal his readiness, at 
the very least, to judge her and, at the most, to declare her innocent and pure. 
Because of the horrendous nature of the accusation and the dire penalties 
potentially ensuing, barley instead of semolina was used for the grain offering 
(minhah), and no aromatics were applied to it. It should be remembered that 
the minhah was the least costly offering to start with. It represented the 
option of last resort in the graduated scale of offerings listed in Lev 5:1-13, for 
one required to make offering because of some sin of omission on his part. 

The actual presentation of the minhah occurred just before the woman 
ingested the bitter potion and just after she had taken the oath declaring her 
innocence. The minhah was first raised as a tenupah ‘presentation offering’, to 
be viewed by the Deity and then disposed of in the normal manner, as pre¬ 
scribed in Leviticus 2. 

The sequence of the ordeal has its own logic: the suspected wife had 
protested her innocence and had submitted her request for judgment, accom¬ 
panied by the proper offering. Now she would submit to the actual ordeal by 
allowing the potion to do its work! More will be said about the theme of 
“bitterness” farther on. 

The entire procedure was to be carried out in the Sanctuary area, mainly 
because of the judicial appeal to God’s verdict that was basic to its efficacy. 
Oaths would be taken in the Sanctuary complex, where the courts were nor¬ 
mally located. The closeness of courts to temples and sacred space is virtually 
universal and is reflected in the planning of the acropolis complex in many 
parts of the ancient world. 

The same architecture underlies the original import of the law stated in 
Exod 22:7-8: a homeowner accused of misappropriating property entrusted to 
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him shall approach God and take an oath in his presence, namely, in the 
Temple. Whomsoever God finds guilty pursuant to such procedures will bear 
the appropriate penalty. The appeal to God’s justice is a common theme in 
Psalms, and the formula that expresses the appeal is sopteni YHWbf 'Judge me 
innocent, O Lord!’ (Pss 7:9; 26:1; 35:24; 43:1). 

The orchestration of the ordeal in the presence of YHWH has additional 
significance. The sacred venue means, in effect, that the various impurities 
expressed by forms of the verb tame ‘to be impure’ are not always of the same 
character. When it is associated with sexual violations, such impurity may not 
possess the same potency as ritual impurity, which inevitably collides with 
sacred space and distances the impurity from the sanctuary. In the present 
ordeal, the suspected woman is addressed in the language of impurity within 
the very precincts of the Sanctuary complex (Num 5:13-14, 27^28). This 
unusual circumstance requires further explanation. 

It is the view of at least one version of priestly law that a person guilty of 
sexual offenses is defiled, or impure. This view is stated most emphatically in 
Lev 18:24-30, at the conclusion of a code of family law governing incest, 
adultery, and other sexual offenses. One who violates the law in such respects 
defiles himself, as well as bringing impurity upon the Israelite community and 
upon the land. In fact, it was as a result of widespread sins of this sort that the 
earlier peoples of Canaan had lost their right to possess the land, so we are 
told. The same essential view is shared by Deut 24:4, which also classifies the 
adulteress as impure. There were, of course, other terms for characterizing the 
effects of similar sexual offenses, such as to'ebah ‘abomination’ and nominal 
forms of the verb hata ’ ‘to offend, sin’. Most such formulations also refer to 
defilement, however. 

It is clear, nevertheless, that the defilement associated with sexual miscon¬ 
duct must be understood on its own terms. One could say that the impurity 
imputed to adultery would, by extension, have the same effect on God’s 
temperament as would severe ritual impurity; that it would arouse his wrath 
in the same way. This notion is clearly expressed in Ps 106:39: “They became 
impure (wayyitme'u) through their acts, and committed harlotry through their 
deeds. YHWH then became enraged at his people, and he regarded as abomi¬ 
nable his estate!” 

The concept of “pure” and “impure” deeds was a favorite theme of the 
prophet Ezekiel. He predicted that God would restore his people to the land 
he had formerly granted to them. Once restored, Israel would recall the acts 
through which they had previously defiled themselves, thereby losing their 
land (Ezek 20:43). Elsewhere, Ezekiel refers explicitly to adultery as an act 
that defiles (Ezek 18:11, 15; 22:11; 33:26). 

What we observe is the modulation of primarily ritual categories by apply¬ 
ing them to interpersonal behavior, to morally offensive acts. Such modula¬ 
tion is expressed in Isaiah’s dramatic call to his people to redress their social 
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ills: “Wash yourselves, purify yourselves, remove your evil deeds from my 
sight. Cease to do evil; learn to do good!" (Isa 1:16-17). In the exilic period 
and thereafter, such modulated ritual concepts seem to have attracted a wide 
audience. 

The themes of purity and impurity are expressed in yet another way in the 
ordeal of the suspected wife. Although their realization more precisely per¬ 
tains to the magical and legal aspects of the ordeal and to the definition of its 
projected alternatives, it might be well to discuss these themes here. The 
verbal root n-q-h, which in biblical Hebrew is attested almost exclusively in 
the pi c el and niph'al stems (and in the adjectival form ndqi ‘innocent, 
cleared’), figures quite prominently in Num 5:11-31. In v 19 we read that the 
priest assures the woman that if, indeed, she is innocent she will be “cleared, 
exonerated” by drinking the bitter potion. In v 28 the blessed outcome is 
likewise stated in terms of the woman’s exoneration by the niph'al form of the 
same verb: weniqqetdh ‘she shall be cleared’. 

Ironically, forms of the root n-q-h in biblical Hebrew virtually never refer 
to purely ritual purification. The only possible exception is the rare term 
menaqqiyyah ‘cleaning utensil’ (Num 4:7). Even when a worshiper states that 
he has washed his hands in cleanliness, we are to understand his declaration 
metaphorically as referring to avoidance of evildoing (Pss 26:6; 73:13). In 
other words, the semantic progression of the base meaning “to be clean, pure” 
has gone all the way into another context, that of legal purgation and clear¬ 
ance from liability or obligation. A similar semantic development is observ¬ 
able in the Akkadian verb ebebu ‘to be pure, clear’, which most often relates to 
legal circumstances, not to actual cleansing or ritual purification (CAD E, 5- 
7, under ebebu, D-stem ubbubu). So Hebrew ndqf means “innocent, exoner¬ 
ated,” just as in Job 4:17 the verb tahar ‘to be pure' appropriates the connota¬ 
tion of being just or righteous: “Can a mortal be more righteous ( yisdaq) than 
God? Can a person be more just ( yithdr) than his maker?” 

The semantic fields of ritual and moral terms of reference often overlap; 
they move toward each other in biblical Hebrew usage. Their interaction is 
one of the most subtle and enlightening features of biblical diction. 

What makes all of this significant for an understanding of the ordeal of 
the sotah is that purification is integral to the magical dimension of judicial 
ordeals, just as it is in countering the effects of witchcraft and in the perfor¬ 
mance of therapeutic magic. In his recent study of the Assyrian magical series 
known as Maqlu, Abusch (1987: x-xviii) has outlined what a person seeking to 
avert the effects of witchcraft must do. It emerges that the acts prescribed for 
such a person in the Maqlu series are not very different from those undertaken 
by the suspected woman in the effort to counter the accusation against her 
during the course of the biblical ordeal. The Mesopotamian person appeals to 
a god, or to a group of gods; he emphatically and elaborately declares his 
purity and insists on his innocence. In so doing, he sends the accusation back 
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to the accuser, with the effect of a boomerang, calling on the gods to bring 
the evil upon his accuser not on himself. 

More will be said about the magical aspect of the present ordeal farther 
on. At this point it is important to understand that as a ritual process purifica¬ 
tion is at the core of the procedures whereby the accused sexual offender is 
reinstated. The unfaithful wife is said to be impure, defiled in a modulated 
sense. If declared innocent, the woman in question will be purified or exoner¬ 
ated in a similarly modulated sense! 

The bitter waters: the magic of the ordeal. Utilization of a liquid substance 
more or less classifies the procedures of Num 5:11-31 as a “potion ordeal,” a 
type of magical rite best known in Africa. J. Licht (1985: 166-169) has pro¬ 
vided a valuable excursus on the ordeal of the suspected wife, including refer¬ 
ences to available studies of practices among the Ashanti and other African 
tribes. 

It is important in such ordeals that the liquid be bitter, or distasteful, 
though it is definitely not to be assumed that such potions were concocted of 
toxic ingredients. After all, it is the sense of taste that immediately brings 
home the dire potential of the ordeal, by signifying peril. What operates to 
entrap the guilty, who are “found out” by the ordeal, is the inevitable psycho¬ 
logical or psychosomatic association of bitterness and distaste with harm and 
injury and, consequently, with the fear of being poisoned. 

What we have in the repetitive formulations of the “curse” (Hebrew 
y alah) is a play, or more than one play, on the theme of bitterness, conveyed 
by the adjective mar ‘bitter’, which is assonant with the plural participle, 
me'arerim ‘condemning’. The clearest formulation of the curse occurs in vv 22 
and 24: hammayim hamme'drerim, literally, “the waters that convey the exe¬ 
cration; that condemn” (see the Notes on Num 5:22-24). The waters have 
this power because the actual words of the *alah have been dissolved into 
them, as we read in v 23. Then, too, we have a variant description of the 
waters as me hammarim ‘the waters of bitterness; waters having bitter ingredi¬ 
ents’ in v 23, as part of the overall formulation. 

When we contrast v 19b with v 24b we learn how the play on words 
worked: in formulating the favorable alternative the priest states, “Be exoner¬ 
ated from the effects of the waters of bitterness that convey the execration.” 
But in projecting the unfavorable outcome he states, “May the waters convey¬ 
ing the execration enter into her, and become as poisonous .” The same even¬ 
tuality is restated casuistically in v 27. So whereas the water is bitter from the 
start, it has a harmful effect—it becomes consequentially “bitter”—only in 
the event the water ultimately encounters guilt in the woman’s inwards! 

The ingredients of the potion are, of course, highly significant. The water 
is pure, which is what “holy” means in this context. W. R. Smith may have 
been correct in suggesting that the water was drawn from a sacred spring 
(Smith 1969: 181). This is not to suggest that the waters were perceived as 
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having curative powers. It simply indicates that an ordeal being executed in 
the sanctuary must use pure ingredients, in this case the kind of water other¬ 
wise acceptable for ritual utilization. 

The dust or earth taken from the floor of the sanctuary serves to bind the 
suspected woman to the sanctuary, and thereby to its resident God, who is 
judging her. Licht (1985: 169) cites J. Sasson, who called his attention to a 
text from Mari, ARM X:9, that tells how dust mixed with water figured in an 
oath procedure (Dossin 1978). Sasson suggested to him its possible relevance 
to the ordeal of the errant wife in Numbers 5, so Licht reports. Actually, this 
text had been studied by W. Moran (1969: 50-52), who clarified its meaning 
without discussing possible connections with biblical ritual. 

The reverse side of the tablet is broken in many places, but there is clear 
reference to an oath (ni-is DINGIR-lim) to be taken “where there is water 
(a-sar m[u-u i-ba-as-su-u]).” Someone, perhaps a prophet, reports that a deity 
named Asumum, along with Asumezumum and probably other deities of the 
Ea circle, were about to take an oath to another group of gods, presumably a 
larger group or one superior to them. Ea himself administered the oath. 

The relevant speech, presumably spoken by Ea, reads as follows: 

[la-ma ni-is DINGIR-lim] ni-za-ak-ka-ru ru-[sa-am] u si'-ip-pa-am sa ba- 
ab [Ma-ri-ki (x)]-x li-il-qu-nim-ma ni-is DINGIR-lim [i-ni-iz-ku-ur] ru- 
sa-am u si-ip-pa-am sa ba-[ab] Ma-ri-ki il-qii-ni-im-ma i-na me-e im-hu- 
[hu]-ma DINGIR.MES u i-la-tum is-te-e 

“Before we pronounce the oath, let them take the dirt and jamb of the 
gate of Mari . . . , and then let us pronounce the oath.” The dirt and 
the jamb of the gate of Mari they took and dissolved in water, and 
then the gods and goddesses drank. 

The continuation of the text is more clearly preserved and need be pre¬ 
sented only in translation: 

Thus spoke Ea: “Swear to the gods that you will not harm the 
brickwork of Mari or a commissioner (rdbisu) of Mari.” The gods and 
goddesses swore, saying: “We shall not harm the brickwork of Mari or 
the commissioner of Mari.” 

Moran explains the procedure as follows: “The point of putting the jamb 
of the gate and dissolving some of its dirt in water (of a river?) is perhaps to 
put the ‘essence’ of the brickwork of Mari in a form that can be imbibed by 
the gods, who by their swearing about it interiorize, so to speak, the oath itself 
and put its power within themselves” (Moran 1969: 52). 

Moran suggests that river water would have been appropriate in a rite 
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involving Ea and his entourage. In any event, and notwithstanding certain 
mysteries left unresolved, it is clear that the Mari rite represents the same 
phenomenology as is evident in the ordeal of the errant wife. The oath, which 
involves a duty to the city of Mari, to its walls and its commissioner, becomes 
binding by means of a physical link to its gate, the symbol of the city. Some¬ 
thing of the city gate has entered the bodies of the gods, so that their subse¬ 
quent failure to preserve Mari would harm them. 

Similarly, the woman suspected of adultery renders herself vulnerable by 
ingesting dust from the Tabernacle, because her duty to be pure is a duty to 
the God of Israel, resident in the sanctuary. If the gods in the Mari oath failed 
in their sworn duty, Mari would be impaired. If the woman of Numbers 5 had 
failed in her duty, the Tabernacle would be endangered. 

To return to the biblical ordeal, we note that the woman who-drinks the 
potion is surely aware that the words of the curse, in the form of dissolved ink, 
are also in the water, and that she has, therefore, no chance of escaping the 
’ alah. The liquid will penetrate her inwards and ascertain whether another 
man has planted his semen in her (Num 5:13, 20). The symmetry of sin and 
magic is blatant in the procedures of the ordeal. 

Perhaps the adjective mar may yield yet another nuance, that of potency. 
There is, after all, a semantic overlap between notions of bitterness and those 
of strength, or ferocity. In biblical Hebrew this overlap is best expressed by the 
adjective l az , which means both “strong” and “bitter,” as reflected in Sam¬ 
son’s well-known riddle (Judg 14:14-18). The same semantics are evident in 
English usage, as a matter of fact, because we often refer to a bitter substance 
as “strong.” The potion is, therefore, potent. 

The *alah ‘curse’. The Sages of the Sifre have been followed by most 
modern scholars in their interpretation of the repeated Amens: *amen sello* 
nitme'ti — we’im nitme'ti — ubd'u lah “ 'Amen’—that I have not been defiled; 
but if I have been defiled—‘may they (the waters) enter into her.’ ” This 
interpretation echoes the wording of Num 5:24 and 27, as if to say, “May the 
words of the curse do what they must!” The specification of the binary alter¬ 
natives, and the wife’s acceptance of the rules of the game, are characteristic 
of biblical oaths, treaties, and versions of covenants enacted with the God of 
Israel. 

Most immediately relevant to the function of the 1 alah , a phenomenon 
whose manifold ramifications cannot possibly be discussed here, is the refer¬ 
ence to the effects of an 1 alah in Zech 5:1-4: 

I looked up again and I saw a flying scroll. “What do you see?” he 
asked, and I replied: “A flying scroll, twenty cubits long and ten cubits 
wide.” “That,” he explained to me, “is the curse which goes out over 
the whole land. For everyone who has stolen, as is forbidden on one 
side [of the scroll] has gone unpunished: and everyone who has sworn 
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[falsely] as is forbidden on the other side of it, has gone unpunished. 
[But] I have sent it forth—declares YHWH of Hosts—and [the curse] 
shall enter the house (uba'ah 'el-) of the thief, and the house of the 
one who swears falsely by my name, and it shall lodge inside their 
houses and shall consume them to the last timber and stone!” 

This is what happens when the words of the 'dlah “enter in.” Its words are 
potent and, in the case of the ordeal of Num 5:11-31, they include the divine 
name. When the ’aldh lodges inside the woman's belly, the truth of the 
situation will be found out. One is reminded quite graphically of modern 
medical methods for examining the gastrointestinal system of the human 
body by introducing liquids that make it possible to see inside a person and to 
identify blood clots, ulcers, and cancerous growths. 

Summary 

One must object to some modern scholars who play down the magical 
character of the ordeal of Num 5:11-31 (Brichto 1975). There is widespread 
misunderstanding about the role of the gods in magical praxis, as there is 
about the integral relationship of prayer, magic, and the judicial ordeal. In 
substance, Num 5:11-31 presents an integrated phenomenology, and in struc¬ 
tural terms there is likewise little basis for identifying diverse sources. One 
could predicate that the author of Num 5:11-31 utilized formulations known 
to him and blended them into his overall description of the proceedings 
without concern for their distinct original provenances, legal, cultic, or magi¬ 
cal. The introduction and conclusion follow fairly well-attested methods of 
inclusion and resumption characteristic of the priestly source (Milgrom 1989: 
350). 

In functional terms, the legislation of this ordeal served to fill a gap in the 
law, so that mechanisms for divorce could operate in a religious community 
restrained by very limited grounds for divorce, on the one hand, and by strict 
insistence on evidentiary testimony, on the other. Applied concepts of impu¬ 
rity stigmatized the suspected wife who, if she protested her innocence when 
actually guilty instead of settling for an unremunerated divorce, might risk an 
abortion or worse—a permanently disabling condition, not to speak of disen¬ 
franchisement from her rights as an Israelite. Implicit in the workings of the 
ordeal are judgments about which sorts of children the community was pre¬ 
pared to accept and to care for. At least as a hidden agenda, a policy of “pro- 
choice,” operated in priestly law and was exercised by the established religious 
authority, the Israelite priesthood. 
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NUMBERS 6: 

THE VOW 
OF THE NAZIRITE, 
WITH A BENEDICTION 

ADDED 



INTRODUCTION 

Numbers 6 deals with a fascinating, albeit elusive, aspect of Israelite reli¬ 
gion, the phenomenon of naziritism, a very ancient institution and one that 
persisted long after the biblical period (Milgrom 1989: 43-44, 355-358). As 
defined in Numbers 6, a nazir was a person who had pledged under terms of a 
vow (neder) to restrict his behavior in several areas so as to attain a greater 
measure of holiness in his life. It is often the case that no explanation is 
provided in the biblical sources for specific phenomena. Their motivations 
and purposes must be deduced or inferred from the ritual and legal provisions 
attendant upon them. This is true of naziritism, whose larger implications will 
be explored in Comment 1 on this chapter. 

In effect, the Nazirite pledged to restrict himself in three areas: to abstain 
from any product of the vine, to avoid contact with the dead even with regard 
to his closest relatives, and to allow the hair of his head to grow loose (Num 
6:1-8). We should assume that a person would normally commit himself to 
these restrictions for a specified period of time. 

After defining the basic obligations of the Nazirite vow, Numbers 6 pro¬ 
vides for emergencies that might interrupt the process. Should a close family 
relative die suddenly during the term of the vow, so that the nazir was un¬ 
avoidably defiled by contact with a corpse, or as a result of being under the 
same roof with a corpse, he would have to begin all over again! Although the 
breach had been unavoidable, it had, nevertheless, made actual fulfillment of 
the vow impossible. The nazir was required to expiate the interruption of his 
vow during a seven-day period of purification, followed by sacrificial offerings 
on the eighth day (Num 6:9-12). 

Num 6:13-21 prescribe the normal course of events, in cases in which the 
nazir was able to complete the term of his restriction without incident. An 
elaborate sacrificial regimen was performed on the day of completion, includ¬ 
ing a burnt offering, a sin offering, and the selamim ‘sacred gifts of greetings’, 
all accompanied by libations and grain offerings. 

Subsequent to these rites, the nazir was to shave his head and place the 
hair on the fire, under the last of the major sacrifices, the selamim. Those 
parts of the sacrifices which accrued to the priests were first held up to God’s 
view, and promptly assigned to the priests. Then the nazir could again drink 
wine. 

Without a doubt, the most distinctive feature of the rites of the nazir is 
the disposition of the nazir’ s hair, reflecting the widespread significance of 
hair in the phenomenology of religion, a subject to be explored in Comment 1, 
below. The emphasis on hair recalls the career of Samson, recounted in fudges 
13-16. Samson had been devoted as a lifelong nazir. 

Numbers 6 concludes, in vv 22-27, with the text of the priestly benedic¬ 
tion, which survived in postbiblical Judaism and is part of Christian liturgy as 
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well. This is the benediction referred to in Lev 9:22b: “Aaron lifted his arms 
toward the people and blessed them." He blessed them with the words pre¬ 
served in this chapter! The first pronouncement of the priestly benediction 
occurred after Aaron and his sons had been consecrated as priests of YHWH 
and when, for the first time, they officiated at the Tabernacle cult (Lev 9:23— 
24). Thereafter, it was undoubtedly pronounced regularly, perhaps even every¬ 
day. 

In 1986, two thin silver amulets were discovered in the area of the Valiev 
of Hinnom in the environs of Jerusalem, in an area now called Keteph Hin- 
nom. These amulets have incised on them almost verbatim versions of the 
priestly benediction. They were found in a burial cave, among a trove of 
valuable items buried with the dead. The implications of this remarkable 
discovery, which has been dated as early as the late seventh century b.c.e. and 
as late as the early sixth century b.c.e., will be explored in Comment 2, below. 
There the relevance of other examples of ancient epigraphy to the priestly 
benediction will also be discussed. 


TRANSLATION 

6 'YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Speak to the Israelite people and say to them: When anyone, man or 
woman, sets [himself] apart by pronouncing a vow as a Nazirite, to place 
restrictions on himself for YHWH, 

3 he must restrict [himself] from wine or any other intoxicant, not drinking 
the vinegar of wine, or the vinegar of any other intoxicant; nor may he imbibe 
any liquid in which grapes have been steeped. He may not eat either moist or 
dried grapes. 

4 For the entire term of his restriction, he may not ingest any product of the 
grapevine, neither seeds nor skins. 

5 For the entire term of his restriction, a razor may not pass over his head. 
Until the completion of the days during which he placed restrictions on him¬ 
self for YHWH, he is to remain sacred, allowing the hair of his head to grow 
loose. 

6 For the entire term during which he placed restrictions on himself for 
YHWH, he may not come near the body of a dead person. 

7 Even on account of his father and his mother, or for his brother and sister 
—even on account of them—he may not render himself impure at their 
death. For hair reserved for his God covers his head. 

8 For the entire term of his restriction, he remains sacred to YHWH. 

9 Should any person related to him pass away suddenly, so that he has 
defiled his dedicated hair, he must shave his head on the day of his purifica¬ 
tion. On the seventh day he must shave it. 
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10 On the eighth day he must deliver to the priest two turtledoves or two 
young pigeons, at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. 

11 The priest shall assign one as a sin offering and the other as a burnt 
offering, and perform expiation on his behalf for the guilt he has incurred 
concerning a corpse. He must reconsecrate his “head" on that day. 

12 He must recommit the days of his restriction for YHWH and deliver a 
yearling lamb as a guilt offering. The prior days fall away because his state of 
restriction has been impaired by an impurity. 

13 This is the prescribed instruction for the Nazirite: On the day that his term 
of dedication is complete, he is to be brought to the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting. 

14 He is to present as his offering to YHWH a yearling lamb without blemish 
for a burnt offering, and one ewe a year old without blemish for a burnt 
offering, and one ewe a year old without blemish for a sin offering, and one 
ram without blemish for sacred gifts of greeting; 

15 a basket of unleavened bread made of semolina flour, prepared as loaves 
with oil mixed into them, and prepared as thin cakes of unleavened bread 
smeared with oil, along with their grain offerings and libations. 

16 The priest shall draw near to the presence of YHWH and perform his sin 
offering and his burnt offering. 

17 He shall sacrifice the ram as an offering of sacred gifts of greeting in the 
presence of YHWH, together with the basket of unleavened bread. The priest 
shall likewise perform his grain offering and his libation. 

18 The Nazirite shall then shave his restricted “head" at the entrance of the 
Tent of Meeting. He shall take the hail of his restricted “head” and place it on 
the fire that is under the sacred gifts of greeting. 

19 The priest shall take the boiled shoulder of the ram and one loaf of unleav¬ 
ened bread from the basket, along with one thin, unleavened cake, and place 
them on the palms of the Nazirite, after he has shaved off his restricted [hair]. 

20 The priest shall raise them as a presentation in the presence of YHWH. 
This shall be a sacred offering for YHWH, in addition to the breast of the 
presentation offering and the shoulder of the levied donation. Only afterward 
may the Nazirite drink wine. 

21 This is the prescribed instruction for the Nazirite. But one who pledges his 
offering to YHWH in excess of his required restriction, in accordance with 
what his means allow, must fulfill the vow he has pledged in excess of the 
instruction prescribed for his restriction. 

22 YHWH spoke to Moses, saying: 

23 Instruct Aaron and his sons as follows: In this manner shall you bless the 
Israelite people. Say to them: 

24 “May YHWH bless you and watch over you. 

25 “May YHWH look kindly upon you and deal graciously with you. 

26 “May YHWH look with favor upon you and grant you well-being." 
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27 Whenever they pronounce my name over the Israelite people, I will bless 
them! 


NOTES TO 6:1-21: THE RULES 
OF NAZIRITISM 

6. 2. man or woman. The formula 'is'6 'issah occurred in Num 5:5, where it 
was discussed. The conditional, somewhat hesitant tone of this opening state¬ 
ment has prompted religious authorities throughout the centuries to advise 
against vows, noting that nowhere are the Israelites commanded to pronounce 
vows. These authorities further base themselves on the wisdom of Koheleth 
(5:4), who states that it is preferable not to undertake vows in the first place, 
if one has any thought of not fulfilling them (cf. Deut 23:22). 

sets [himself] apart. Generally, the language employed in laws pertaining 
to oaths and vows is subtle and redundant. The verb paid', here appearing in 
the hiph'il stem, yapli', is difficult to define precisely. Then, too, the two verbs 
nadar and ndzar, forms of which recur in this chapter, are sufficiently close in 
meaning and in sound to suggest that they are related etymologically. 

As for the verb paid', it is best understood as a phonetic variant of palah , 
with final heh, which means “to separate, differentiate, set aside.” The verb, 
when spelled with final heh, occurs in the niph'al (Exod 33:16; Ps 139:14) as 
well as in the hiph'il (Exod 9:4; 11:7; Pss 4:4; 27:7), and its connotation is well 
established. There are several factors recommending the identification of 
the two vocables, aside from the fact that aleph and heh are often inter¬ 
changed. 

In Ps 17:7 we read hapleh hasadeka ‘make your acts of kindness singular ’, 
whereas Ps 31:22 has ki hipli' hasdo li ‘for he [God] has made his acts of 
kindness singular on my behalf’. The two statements paraphrase each other, 
suggesting that the two verbal forms are merely variations of each other. The 
form with final aleph most often occurs in the pi'el stem (Lev 22:21; Num 
15:3-5), but the hiph'il also occurs in Lev 27:2: 'is ki yapli' neder ‘when a 
person sets aside a vow’. Actually, the present statement is a variation of Lev 
27:2, expressed in a more verbose manner. 

The point is that yapli in the present verse, does not express how the vow 
is pronounced; it does not mean “to be explicit, profuse,’’ or the like, as it was 
understood in NJPS. Rather, yapli' refers to the purpose of the vow. In effect, 
the present statement is redundant, with yapli' and the infinitive, lehazzir ‘to 
restrict’, both conveying the purpose of the vow, which is to dedicate some¬ 
thing or someone to God. 

Whereas the meaning of the verb nadar is evident, the sense of ndzar is 
less obvious. Both roots, n-d-r, which is attested in Ugaritic and Phoenician, 
and n-z-r, are probably phonetic variants of the same verbal root, which is 
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posited as *n-d-r, on the basis of the Arabic cognate nadara. This identifica¬ 
tion has been argued by Albright (1942) and by Ginsberg (1945). 

An analagous pattern of phonetic variation is evident in the case of n-d-h 
and n-z-h y both of which connote “casting off, hurling, sprinkling.” In the 
Notes on Num 19:9 it is argued that both forms derive from a common root, 
but were subsequently differentiated. 

In the present law, the verb nazar, in its various forms, has taken on a 
negative nuance. It connotes “restriction, abstinence, self-denial.” The form 
nadar, in contrast, signifies “devotion, commitment, pledge,” expressing the 
positive aspects inherent in the phenomenon of naziritism. In summary, the 
present legislation utilizes two differentiated phonetic variants of the same 
verbal root side by side, just as, in Numbers 19, n-d-h and n-z-h also occur side 
by side. 

Returning to the present verse, we note that two active-transitive verbs, 
yapW and lehazzir, both lack direct objects. (In v 12, below, hizzir attests a 
direct object.) We should supply the direct object “himself” when an explicit 
direct object is lacking. 

The term neder y it must be remembered, has dual aspects; it connotes the 
initial pronouncement of a vow, and it designates the substance or payment 
of the vow as pledged (Lev 7:16). Literally, the term ndzir means “one 
restricted, set apart” and represents a qal passive participle, on the 
Aramaic model, analogous to nasi' 'one elevated; a chief’. Here the noun 
naztr, without prepositional lamed , functions adverbially, as if written lenazzir 
'as a Nazirite’. 

In summary, the present legislation, up to this point, has projected a 
situation in which a person intends to restrict himself by pronouncing a vow 
as a Nazirite. Verse 2 represents an extended protasis, with the apodosis begin¬ 
ning in v 3. 

It should be explained that the translation adopted here is aimed at bring¬ 
ing out the fullest sense of technical terms employed in the formulation of 
the law. Admittedly, this method of translation may result in a more stilted 
rendering, but the alternative of smoothing out the language of law and ritual 
runs the risk of obscuring important nuances. Legal and ritual texts were not 
composed in a fluid style. 

3. Here again we are required to supply a direct object for the verb yazzir, 
namely, “he must restrict himself .” 

wine or any other intoxicant. Translating Hebrew sekdr as “beer” (the 
meaning of Akkadian sikaru) would be problematic, because we have no ex¬ 
plicit evidence in biblical sources of libations made from grain, and yet Num 
28:7 specifies sekdr as the substance of a libation. According to Numbers 15, 
all libations were to be made of wine, and as is routinely specified in priestly 
ritual prescriptions. In 2 Sam 23:16 we read that David once offered a libation 
of water; and later Jewish sources speak of libations of water offered in the 
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Second Temple of Jerusalem (Mishna, Sukkot 4:1; Babylonian Talmud, Sukkot 
34a; Sebfit 63a; Jerusalem Talmud, Sukkot , 54b). 

It is doubtful, moreover, that fermented grain would have been allowed on 
the sacrificial altar according to priestly law, in light of the widespread aver¬ 
sion to the use of leavened dough (hdmes) in grain offerings of which a part 
ascended the altar (Lev 2:11). Beer is brewed from fermented grain of one sort 
or another. Therefore, when Num 28:7 refers to sekar as the substance of 
libations, we are prompted to identify it as a liquid made from grapes. 

There is the added observation that in biblical Hebrew the verb sakar 'to 
be intoxicated’ is often used with reference to the effects of wine (Isa 29:9; 
51:21; Gen 9:21). Most likely, Hebrew usage was generalized, so that the 
denominative verb sakar came to describe intoxication from wine primarily, 
and the noun sekar itself was used for wine that had an intoxicating effect, 
not for beer. The word yayin 'wine’ is of limited distribution and exhibits 
cognates in Ugaritic and some other West Semitic languages. 

After all, it is unlikely that the ndzir was required to refrain from any drink 
not made of grapes, in view of the extent to which the present law focuses on 
the fruit of the vine. On this basis, I translate yayin wesekar ‘wine or any other 
intoxicant ’, reference being to a grape product of a quality different from 
wine. Hebrew homes 'wine vinegar’ (Ps 69:22; Ruth 2:14) connotes fermenta¬ 
tion, like hdmes 'leaven’, which is said of dough (Hos 7:4, Exod 12:34). We 
have no information about what type of intoxicant, made from grapes, would 
be designated by sekar. Perhaps sekar is new wine, known to be unusually 
heady. 

in which grapes have been steeped. The Hebrew combination misrat 
*andbim is unique to this verse. The verb sarah ‘to steep’ is rare in biblical 
Hebrew (Job 37:3), but common in Aramaic and Late Hebrew, where sere/ 
sarah means “to soak, dilute, steep,” with cognates in Syriac (tera') and Arabic 
(tardya) (HALAT 1523, under s-r-h II; and cf. Mishna Yadayim 1:3). 

dried grapes. Raisins (simmuqim) , forbidden to the Nazirite, are a mainstay 
of the Middle Eastern diet (cf. 1 Sam 25:18; 30:12; 2 Sam 16:1). Some have 
speculated that enigmatic 'asise l anabim of Hos 3:1 also means “raisins” (cf 2 
Sam 6:19; Cant 2:5). 

4. For the entire term of his restriction. The formula kol yeme nizro , and 
variations of the same, recur as a refrain in our chapter (vv 5, 6, 8) and clearly 
refer to the term of the restrictive vow, it being customary to specify a precise 
number of days. According to the Mishna (Nazir, 1:3; 6:3) one who failed to 
specify the duration of his vow would be bound to it for thirty days. 

The Segollate noun nezer ‘Naziriteship, restriction’ is probably unrelated 
to nezer 'crown diadem’ (Exod 29:6; Lev 8:9), even though one is tempted to 
relate the two vocables (see v 18, below). Actually, nezer simply means “re¬ 
striction,” just as neder means “vow.” 

All products of the grapevine are forbidden to the Nazirite in any form. 
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The combination gepen hayyayin, literally, “the wine vine,” also occurs in 
Judg 13:14, in one of the Samson stories, and Samson was, after all, a kind of 
Nazirite. 

neither seeds nor skins. The meanings of harsanim and zag are both uncer¬ 
tain. Harsanfm ‘seeds' is better attested in Aramaic and Late Hebrew, and an 
Aramaic cognate hisrin has been adduced (HALAT, 342). What we have is a 
merism, meaning that no part of the grape, from inside out, was permitted to 
the Nazirite. On this basis, zdg (zog) should yield the sense “skin, shell.” 

5. razor. Hebrew tdar is usually derived from the root l -r-h ‘to uncover’, so 
that tdar would be an instrument for exposing one’s head by shaving off the 
hair. In Ezra 5:1 we read of tdar haggallabim ‘the barbers’ razor’. The same 
vocable, tdar connotes “sheath” (Ezek 21:8-9). Razors “pass over” (the verb 
c dbar) one’s head (Num 8:7). Throughout the present legislation, “Lead” is a 
way of referring to “hair.” 

sacred. The Nazirite is qados for the duration of his vow, a thought re¬ 
peated in v 7, below. The implications of this definition of the Nazirite's 
status will be explored in the first Comment to this chapter. 

allowing the hair of his head to grow loose. In the clause gaddel perd sdar 
ro’so, the verb gaddel represents an infinitive absolute, which takes a direct 
object. Hebrew perd means “growing hair; long loose hair” (Ezek 44:20). In 
Num 5:18 we read that the priest loosened (the verb pdrd) the hair of a 
woman suspected of infidelity. All usages of this verb somehow connote 
dishevelment or disarray, but the phenomenology of the ndzir differs from 
that pertaining to mourning or shaming (see the Notes on Num 5:8). 

6. The second restriction imposed on the Nazirite was avoidance of con¬ 
tact with a corpse. The basic regulations regarding the impurity of the dead 
may be found in Numbers 19. The degree of restriction is more severe in the 
case of the Nazirite than it is even with respect to ordinary priests, who were 
permitted to participate in the burial of close consanguineous relatives (Lev 
21:1-4). The restrictions imposed on the Nazirite were effectively as severe as 
those applicable to the high priest (Lev 21:11). This severity allows us to infer 
that a high degree of purity was basic to the phenomenon of naziritism, so 
that death became a significant constraint affecting its realization. 

he placed restrictions on himself. The Hebrew form hazziro is an infinitive 
construct, with the object suffix. 

the body of a dead person. The construction nepes met means, literally, 
“the corpse of a dead person”; it recalls the language of Num 19:11, 13, within 
the primary legislation governing the impurity of the dead, as well as Num 
9:7, 10, in the law of the deferred Pesah of the second month, where nepes 
likewise refers to a corpse, in the immediate context. ■ 

7. He may not render himself impure. The verbal form yittammd represents 
the hithpa'el stem, consonantal yttm\ assimilated. 

The four family members listed here—one’s father, mother, brother, and 
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sister—recall Lev 21:1-4 and 11, as noted above. There, however, additional 
consanguineous relatives are listed, namely, one’s son and daughter. We may 
also compare the lists of relatives in Lev 25:49 and Num 27:8-10 (see the 
Notes on Num 5:8). 

reserved for God. The term nezer *elohdw 'the restriction of his God’ re¬ 
quires comment, because it is a “pregnant” combination of terms. The sense 
is that one whose grown hair was dedicated or restricted to God ought not to 
be defiled by contact with the dead; that one’s hair, allowed to grow loose in 
the fulfillment of a vow made to God, should not be so defiled. It is tempting 
to relate nezer , as it is used here, to nezer ‘crown, diadem’ (see above, in the 
Notes on v 4), but this connection is unlikely. 

8. This verse restates v 5, in referring to the status of the Nazirite as a 
sacred person. 

9-12. The next four verses provide for an emergency: a close relative of a 
ndzir died suddenly, perhaps in the same dwelling shared by the ndzir. In such 
an event, the Nazirite had to begin his term all over again, after a seven-day 
period of purification. Subsequently, he would be required to sacrifice offer¬ 
ings on the eighth day. 

suddenly. Idiomatic kepeta c piVom means, literally, “unexpectedly, all of a 
sudden” (cf. Num 35:22; Isa 29:5; 30:13). 

he had defiled. The pi 1 el intensive verb wetimme ’ would normally convey 
intent, but here it merely expresses a result. In effect, the ndzir had defiled his 
devoted hair, though not intending to do so. 

his dedicated [hair]. The construction ro's nizro means “the dedicated 
[hair] of his head,” not, of course, “the head of his dedicated [hair].” Con¬ 
struct formations may often be juxtaposed. 

he must shave it. The verb gillah means “to shave” near the skin, whereas 
cropping the hair is conveyed by the verb kasam (Ezek 44:20; and cf. Lev 14:8; 
Deut 21:12). In the situation projected here, the ndzir was forced to end his 
term prematurely. Formulaic beyom toharato (cf. Lev 14:2; Ezek 44:26) refers 
to the day on which the ndzir is restored to purity. The shaving takes place on 
the seventh day after the defilement. Seven-day periods awaiting purification 
are normal for serious types of impurity, especially the sort contracted by 
contact with a corpse (Num 19:12). 

10. Seven full days were to elapse because the sacrifices requisite for resto¬ 
ration to purity took place only on the eighth day (cf. the rites of purification 
prescribed for the ailment of sara'at in Lev 14:10; 15:29). 

young pigeons. This meaning of Hebrew bene yondh is suggested by Gen 
15:9, where tor ‘turtledove’ is paired with gdzal ‘chick, young bird'. The two 
kinds of birds, turtledoves (t<5r) and young pigeons, were regularly employed in 
sacrificial rites. Lev 1:14 provides that these birds may be offered as burnt 
offerings. According to Lev 5:7-8, these kinds of birds could also be offered to 
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expiate certain sins of omission by one unable to afford animal sacrifices (also 
cf. the provisions of Lev 12:8). 

11. shall assign. The priest shall "perform” (the verb c asah) one of the 
birds as a sin offering and the other as a burnt offering, in that order. The 
order is highly significant, because it was necessary first to reinstate the Nazi¬ 
rite and to expiate his abrogation of the term of restriction. Once this was 
done, an l olah 'burnt offering’ served to test God’s response. God’s acceptance 
of the l olah indicated acceptance of the Nazirite’s expiation. The same se¬ 
quence obtains in Num 8:12, in the purification of the Levites as part of their 
dedication. 

on his behalf. The construction wekipper 1 aldw is ambiguous, as employed 
here. The indirect object construction means “on behalf of”—as is its mean¬ 
ing in Num 5:8. 

for the guilt he has incurred concerning a corpse. In the clause me'aser hata* 
l al hannepes, the function of adverbial me'aser is to express cause: because the 
Nazirite had been in contact with a corpse (nepes) he was defiled. Compare 
Isa 43:4: measer yaqarta be'endi ‘because you are dear in my sight’. 

The Nazirite was to consecrate (the verb qiddes) his hair on the eighth 
day. He would do so by placing it on the altar fire, just as is provided in the 
normal rites at the completion of the Nazirite’s term, as stipulated in v 18, 
below. It is logical to conclude, notwithstanding some ambiguity in the for¬ 
mulation of the law, that whatever a Nazirite does in emergency circum¬ 
stances would approximate what he would do at the successful completion of 
his period of restriction. 

12. He must recommit. Here the verb wehizzir takes a direct object, 
namely, the days of his restriction. 

The obligation of the Nazirite who was unexpectedly defiled to offer an 
l asam ‘guilt offering’ requires comment. Strictly speaking, the * asdm was re¬ 
quired only where ma'al had occurred, namely, where there had been actual 
misappropriation of property (Lev 5:14-16, 20-26; Num 5:5-10). What loss 
of property had occurred in the case of the Nazirite? Most likely, the Nazirite 
was regarded as a form of sacred property, for he was, after all, sacred to God. 
His defilement, and the breach of his term of restriction, constituted a loss to 
God, just as if sacred property had been taken from the Sanctuary. No restitu¬ 
tion of property would be required, but only a sacrifice in the form of a 
yearling lamb and, of course, the recommencing of the period of the vow. 
This process satisfied God’s claim. 

fall away. The prior days would “fall” ( yippelu) from the count of the full 
term. Usage here approximates Josh 21:43; 23:14, where we read of fulfillment 
“falling short” (the verb napal) of obligation or of promise (also cf. usage in 
1 Kgs 8:56; Esth 6:10). 

has been impaired. Some read, instead of stative tame\ intensive ki timme * 
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nizro 'because he had defiled his restricted [hair]’, to conform to v 9, above, 
but this emendation is unnecessary. 

13-21. These verses prescribe the rites to be performed at the normal 
conclusion of the term of restriction. 

This is the prescribed instruction for the Nazirite. The caption z&t torat 
hannazir recalls similar captions in Lev 14:2 and 15:32, where the referent of 
the construct formation is a person. The third-person form, ydbi\ has stative/ 
passive force: “he must be brought.” This is often the sense of third-person 
verbal forms, when no subject is specified. Like most rites of purification, 
those of the Nazirite took place in front of the Tabernacle. 

14. Three sacrifices are listed, this time in the administrative order in 
which they would be offered (Rainey 1970). The sin offering would be offered 
first, followed by the burnt offering (v 16, below). Finally, the seldmim 'sacred 
gifts of greeting’ would be presented. 

He is to present. The verb wehiqrib conveys the presentation, preliminary 
to performance of the actual rites. Included is a female animal from the flock 
(kabsdh or kibsah). There is no clear basis for explaining why female animals 
were requisite for certain sacrifices and not for others. Most animal sacrifices 
were of males, for the obvious reason that only relatively few males were 
needed for the reproduction of herds and flocks. A female of the flocks is also 
mandated for the rites of purification undergone by one showing symptoms of 
sardat (Lev 14:10), a rite also scheduled on the eighth day, after a seven-day 
period of waiting. Lev 5:6 allows a female of the flock to be offered for the 
expiation of sins of omission. 

without blemish. Sacrificial offerings had to be free of blemishes, of course, 
a state expressed by the Hebrew adjective tamim. 

sacred gifts of greeting. This translation for the term seldmim requires 
special comment because it differs from the accepted understanding of this 
sacrifice. The basic procedures for the seldmim are presented in Leviticus 3, 
and again in Lev 7:11-34. 

The many different renderings of the term seldmim reflect, of course, the 
wide range of meanings attendant upon the common Semitic root s-l-m. 
Virtually all suggested renderings of seldmim reflect one or another of these 
meanings, and the problem becomes one of determining which attested con¬ 
notation applies. Thus, the common translation “peace offering” reflects the 
rendering of the Vulgate, pacificus , associated with Hebrew sdlom. Stative 
adjectival sdlem 'whole, complete’ has generated such translations as “shared 
offering” (NEB). N/PS renders “offering of well-being.” The rendering “sacred 
gifts of greeting” reflects the impact of comparative evidence, especially evi¬ 
dence from Ugaritic and Akkadian. 

In the Ugaritic epic of Keret , we read that a besieged king offered slmm 
(salamuma) 'tribute, gifts’ to his attacker in order to induce him to withdraw 
the siege (Gibson 1978: 89, to Keret, col. VI, line 274). Quite a number of 
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terms for sacrifices convey the notion of “gift,” for the obvious reason that 
sacrifices are, in a very real sense, gifts proffered to God (or to the gods). A 
related Akkadian term, sulmdnu , connotes “a gift of greeting,” more precisely, 
the gift one presents when greeting another by saying sulmu ‘Peace!’ in Ak¬ 
kadian, or salom in Hebrew (Levine 1974: 3-52). 

Applying these considerations to the biblical sacrifice known as selamim or 
zebah selamim, one could say that it was offered to God by way of greeting, 
when God would arrive in response to the invocation of his worshipers. That 
is why the selamim was offered after the c olah. First God had to be invoked, 
and then a sacred meal could be held in God's presence. The selamim offering 
is classified as a zebah , a kind of offering partially burned on the altar and 
partially prepared in pots (1 Sam 2:13-16). 

15. unleavened bread. The use of a basket of unleavened baked goods 
(massot) in these rites finds an analogue in the consecration of the Aaronide 
priesthood (Exod 29:3; Lev 8:2). Two types of massot were conventional in the 
biblical cult: ballot massot ‘unleavened cakes' and reqiqe * massot ‘unleavened 
wafers’. Hebrew halldh designates “a thick, round cake” (Ibn Ezra). The ety- 
mology is uncertain, reflecting either a root h-w-l ‘to be round, circular’ or a 
root h-l-l ‘to pierce’, because halldh bread is often pierced before baking. 
Hebrew raqiq means “a thin, small cake.” The root r-q-q means “to be thin, 
small, meager,” as in Gen 41:19-20, where adjectival raqqot describes lean 
cows. The Akkadian cognate raqqu shares this meaning, and this root ac¬ 
counts for the adverb raq ‘only, but for’ and the noun raqqah ‘temple’ (Judg 
4:21-22; 5:26; Cant 4:3; Levine 1965b). 

The derivation of Hebrew massah remains uncertain. It is the opposite of 
hames ‘leavened dough’. Some have suggested a connection with Greek 
madza ‘barley cake’, from the verb masso ‘to knead dough’ (Liddell-Scott, 
1072, under madza; 1082, under masso). This identification is, however, un¬ 
certain, even though no Semitic etymology has been found for Hebrew 
massah. 

along with their grain offerings and libations. The last part of this verse, 
uminhdtam weniskehem, probably refers to the three major sacrifices listed in 
vv 14-15, and not only to the massot of v 15, which would not have been 
accompanied by yet more grain offerings! The basic procedures governing 
grain offerings are presented in Leviticus 2 and 6:7-11. The procedures re¬ 
garding libations are presented in Numbers 15. 

16. shall draw near. Now begins the prescribed procedure, once the neces¬ 
sary materials had been secured. The verb wehiqrib lacks a direct object and 
has stative force, but of an intensive or elative character, hence: “to draw very 
near.” Thus, Exod 14:10: uparoh hiqrib ‘Pharaoh drew very near' (cf. Gen 
12 : 11 ). 

The sin offering was offered first, then the burnt offering (see the Notes 
on v 14, above). Once God had indicated that the expiation of the Nazirite 
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was proper by his acceptance of the burnt offering, it was time to offer sacred 
gifts of greeting, which were realized as a sacred meal. 

17. The selamim were offered “together with” Cal) the basket of massot. 
Then the priest performed the grain offerings and libations first mentioned in 
v 15, above. 

18. The Nazirite would then shave his hair, which had been allowed to 
grow loose. He does so in front of the Tent of Meeting. He places his shaved 
hair on the altar fire, under the last of the sacrifices to have been placed there. 
This is the sense of y aser tahat ‘which was under,’ namely, into the fire burn¬ 
ing under the selamim offering. 

19. boiled shoulder. The priest takes the “cooked shoulder” (hazzero'a 
beselah). This terminology reflects the fact that sacrifices of the zebah type 
were boiled in pots, as is described in 1 Sam 2:13-16. It is assumed that the 
reader knows this fact of procedure. Absence of the definite article in the 
adjective of attribution (so that we have beselah instead of habbeselah) is 
characteristic of Late Hebrew syntax, perhaps under the influence of Phoeni¬ 
cian (Friedrich 1970: 296-297, 299). 

Some of the sacrificial materials were placed on the palms of the Nazirite. 
This procedure resembles the one prescribed for a wife suspected of infidelity, 
according to Num 5:18. Such an offering could literally be termed mas'at 
kappayim ‘the gifts of the palms’ (Ps 141:2). 

20. the priest shall raise ... as a presentation. The cognate clause 
wehenip . . . tenupah occurs quite frequently in descriptions of religious 
rites (cf. Lev 8:29; 14:12, 24; 23:20). A shorter formulation, which merely 
employs the verb hemp, is explained in the Notes on Num 5:25. In this case, 
the priest received more than he normally would. According to Lev 7:30-32, 
priests received the breast (hazeh) and the thigh (soq) from the selamim sacri¬ 
fice. Here the priest receives the shoulder, plus one-half of the massot in the 
basket. Prepositional ( al means “together with, in addition to.” 

When the rites were over, the Nazirite was permitted to drink wine again. 

21. Here zo y t torat hanndzir serves as a postscript (cf. above, in v 13). 

The syntax of v 21 is cumbersome, but the point seems to be clear: the 

Nazirite who has the means to offer more than what is required according to 
standard procedure is expected to do so. The key is provided by the preposi¬ 
tion ‘ al , which here means “in addition to, in excess of.” Thus 'al nizro means 


“in excess of his restriction,” and * al torat nizro means “in excess of the in¬ 
struction prescribed for his restriction.” Though initially optional, the addi¬ 
tional offerings became obligatory once pledged. 
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NOTES TO 6:22-27: THE PRIESTLY 

BENEDICTION 

22-27. The concluding verses of chap. 6 present the priestly benediction. 
It was the duty and the privilege of the Aaronide priests to pronounce bless¬ 
ings over the people of Israel, and this act was referred to in Lev 9:22b, as 
noted in the introduction to Numbers 6. 

23. Say to them. One assumes that priests blessed the people on any 
number of occasions. The infinitive absolute 'amor ‘Speak!' is here used as an 
imperative. This is often the function of the infinitive absolute in biblical 
Hebrew, as well as in ancient Hebrew epigraphy (Levine 1979b). - 

In this manner shall you bless. Idiomatic koh tebareku indicates that the 
words immediately to follow were the actual words of blessing. Very often, koh 
introduces a direct quotation. 

24. The priest expresses the wish or request that God grant blessings to a 
second-person addressee, "you,” which is a way of identifying the Israelite 
people, collectively. 

bless. No satisfactory etymology for the verb berek has been proposed. It is 
possible that the verb and the participial forms (most frequently baruk 
‘blessed’, the passive qal participle) are all denominative of berakah ‘gift, 
blessing’. In other words, “to bless” is to grant berakah, or to request that it be 
granted. In any case, the point to be made about the verb berek and nominal 
berakah ‘gift, blessing’ is that they are not to be understood as abstractions, 
nor do they refer primarily to a state of mind or express some spiritual condi¬ 
tion. God’s blessings would come in the form of substantial gifts and material 
benefits, of progeny and prosperity, of well-being and peace in the land. In 
Gen 24:1 we read that God “blessed” Abraham with everything (bakkol), 
except with a son and heir. This passage implies what it is that blessings 
consist of (see Gen 17:16; 27:10; Exod 23:25; Deut 7:13; 14:24; 16:15; Job 
1:10; 42:12). 

watch over. The verb samar ‘to guard’, when used in statements of bless¬ 
ing, often conveys the request for safety and security. Frequently the word 
derek ‘way, path’ is connected with the verb samar, because journeys were 
perceived as particularly dangerous, as were assigned missions (Exod 23:20; 
Josh 24:17). The verb samar may also pertain to being protected from defeat 
by one’s enemies (1 Sam 30:23). 

The subtle import of the first statement is that the priest is invoking 
God’s blessings over his people, hoping that God would safeguard them and, 
in so doing, grant them blessing. 

25. The second statement expresses the request of God that he look upon 
his people favorably and be kind and generous to them. The concept of light. 
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more precisely, the light of the countenance, is clarified by several biblical 
statements. In Eccl 8:1 we read, “A man's skill lights up (ta'ir) his face, so that 
the severity of his face is changed for the better." In other words, when one's 
face “lights up" he is well disposed, which is the antithesis of a fierce counte¬ 
nance (the adjective l az), which conveys an unkind disposition. In anticipa¬ 
tion of further references to God’s countenance, let it be said that the counte¬ 
nance of God was believed to be a potent force. When God is well disposed, 
his face brings blessings and power, but when he is ill disposed, his face shows 
it, and danger follows. 

deal graciously. The verb hdnan ‘to be gracious, kind’ is often linked to 
words of blessing. As in the case of the verb berek itself, Hebrew hdnan most 
often implies the granting of material well-being. Thus Gen 33:11: “For 
YHWH has been generous to me (hannani), with the result that I possess 
everything!” One is generous (honen) to the indigent (Prov 14:31). The Ca- 
naanite peoples were not to be treated generously or be considered as allies 
(Deut 7:2). 

26. look with favor upon you. The third statement of the priestly benedic¬ 
tion expresses the request of God that he pay attention to his people, that he 
look upon them favorably and grant them well-being. Idiomatic nasa' pdnim 
'el, literally, “to lift up the face toward" means to treat favorably, even to show 
favoritism! Thus Deut 28:50: “He will not treat the elderly favorably," 
namely, the cruel enemy will show no special consideration, even for the 
elderly. In the simplest terms, this idiom means “to look someone in the face, 
to encounter a person” (2 Sam 2:22). 

grant you well-being. The idiom sim salom ‘to provide well-being’ is rare, 
but the sense is eminently clear nonetheless. The closest we come to it in 
biblical Hebrew is in Ps 147:14: “He who enstates (hassam) well-being in your 
border.” 

27. It was the function of the Aaronide priests to pronounce God’s name 
over the Israelite people. Once this is done, God will grant them blessings. 

my name. The theme of God’s “name" is relevant, but not central, to the 
priestly benediction. The point is that by pronouncing the divine name in the 
statements of the benediction, the priests opened the door to the granting of 
blessings by God. God must be invoked by name; the request of God must 
call upon him by name. The same effect is achieved by the invocation accom¬ 
panying a sacrifice: “At every cult site where I allow my name to be pronounced 
Caser 'azkir 'et semi), I will arrive where you are, and grant you blessings 
(uberaktikd)” (Exod 20:24). 
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COMMENT 1: A FORM OF ISRAELITE 
DEVOTION—THE NAZfR 

The laws of the Nazirite (Hebrew ndzir), as we have them in chapter 6 of 
Numbers, represent a late, priestly codification of religious practices known in 
various forms from earlier biblical sources. In this diachronic perspective, the 
position of Numbers 6 parallels that of Numbers 30, which preserves a rela¬ 
tively late code of law on the subject of vows. The legislation of Numbers 30 is 
presented in the context of family law as affecting married women, but it 
harks back to earlier votive practices. The comparison of Numbers 6 and 30 is 
more than positional, however, for most kinds of naziritism involved vows of 
some sort. One normally assumed the status of a ndzir pursuant to the terms 
of a vow, either voluntary or imposed, either time-constrained or lifelong. 

The phenomenon of naziritism received considerable attention from Wil¬ 
liam Robertson Smith (1969: 181-182, 481-485), and G. B. Gray (Gray—ICC 
56-61) has provided for us an enlightening discussion of this institution in his 
commentary on Numbers 6. The search for contemporary comparative evi¬ 
dence has been rewarding, whereas biblical information is painfully sparse, 
and cryptic at that. 

As Gray and others have emphasized, attention should be paid to the 
difference between (a) naziritism as a lifelong status, divinely designated, as 
was the devotion of Samson, and (b) the specific provisions of the present 
chapter, which speak of a time-constrained status, undertaken by an individ¬ 
ual on his own initiative. And yet these differences are not absolute, and they 
do not point to entirely separate phenomena. As a result, the respective fea¬ 
tures of both manifestations can be brought to bear on each other in a 
methodical discussion. 

Three behavioral restrictions are stipulated in the Nazirite legislation of 
Numbers 6: (1) the prohibition against shaving the hair of one's head; (2) 
abstinence from wine and products of the grapevine; and (3) avoidance of 
contact with the dead. The most consistent of the three, in biblical sources on 
the subject of naziritism, seems to have been the restriction regarding hair. 
Gray put the matter clearly in discussing the two aspects of this restriction, 
the ban on shaving the hair of the head and the requirement (or custom) of 
offering some part of one's hair to the Deity: “A common belief, that the hair 
is part of the man’s vital being, seems to account for both treatments. If the 
one main object is to keep the man's power of vitality at the full, the hair is 
never shaven; if the object is to present the deity with part of the man's life, 
the hair is a suitable means of achieving this. Hence its frequency in offer¬ 
ings" (Gray—ICC, 69). 

This survey of the biblical evidence bearing on the ndzir will begin with 
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the cycle of stories about Samson preserved in Judges 13-17. Samson is ex¬ 
plicitly designated a ndzir in the theophanic annunciation to his unnamed 
mother (Judg 13:5-7). The prohibition against shaving the hair of the son to 
be born is imposed at the outset, and it subsequently figures poignantly in the 
adventures of Samson. It is stated that the expected child will be a ndzir min 
habbeten 'from the womb’, words reminiscent of what was said to Jeremiah 
(1:5), whose assignment to the prophetic mission was likewise prenatal— 
babbeten 'in the womb’ (Gray—ICC). A degree of rhetorical hyperbole was 
probably intended in the Jeremiah passage, whereas in the case of Samson 
there is the sense of legal assignment. Samson would remain a ndzir l ad yom 
moto ‘until the time of his death’. 

Peculiarly, abstinence from wine (and from impure foodstuffs) is a condi¬ 
tion imposed on Samson’s expectant mother, not on Samson himself. It 
seems inescapable, nevertheless, that abstinence from wine was perceived by 
the story’s author as material to the status of a ndzir. Quite possibly, existing 
narratives about a hero named Samson were modulated by the specific classi¬ 
fication of Samson as a ndzir, a status not original to the story. All that the 
hero Samson knew was that his strength was in his hair. As Samson is de¬ 
picted as a carousing adventurer, reveling in wine, women, and song, it would 
have strained the credibility of the stories about him to have defined him as 
an ascetic, or holy warrior, abstaining from wine! So the independent author 
of the annunciation narrative displaced the ban on drinking wine from the 
hero himself and imposed it on his expectant mother, along with a ritual 
admonition against eating anything impure. 

One questions Gray’s assumption that Amos 2:11-12, a statement casti¬ 
gating the Israelite people, does not refer to abstinence from wine as a Nazi- 
rite rule. The prophet says, 

And I raised up prophets from among your sons, 

And Nazirites from among your men. . . . 

But you made the Nazirites drink wine, 

And ordered the prophets not to prophesy. 

Gray compares these statements to Isa 28:7, a late passage, where the 
Israelite prophets and priests are accused of being muddled in their vision and 
judgment by excessive intoxication. He understands Amos 2:11-12 as a simi¬ 
lar denunciation of a more general character, rather than as an indication that 
in the eighth century b.c.e., abstinence from wine was a restriction imposed 
on Nazirites. More likely, the sequential statements in Amos 2:11-12 are 
symmetrical: gagging the prophets eliminates their ability to function, be¬ 
cause their job is to speak out. Similarly, forcing Nazirites to drink wine 
disqualifies them from doing whatever it was they were supposed to do. 
Would that we knew what it was! 
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Perhaps it would be best to explore the theme of hair first, and then 
attempt to deal with abstinence from wine. The starting point is Deut 33:16b. 
However we interpret this passage, it inevitably suggests the phenomenon of 
naziritism: 

May these [namely, blessings] rest on the head of Joseph, 

On the pate of the elect of his brothers (nezir y ehdw). 

As explained in the Notes on Num 6:2, the verbal root n-z-r connotes separa¬ 
tion. If such separation is positively perceived and considered distinctive, the 
nazir stands apart as one selected for a holy or otherwise worthwhile purpose. 
Joseph might have been characterized as nezir y ehdw because he had received 
his father Jacob s extraordinary blessing. References to "head” (ro's) and 
"pate” (qodqod) are highly suggestive when used in association with the verb 
n-z-r. A more literal rendering of Deut 33:16b would be 

May all of these rest on the head of Joseph, 

On the pate of one whose hair is dedicated from among his brothers. 

One might even translate "On the pate of one whose hair was untrimmed.” 

To understand the preceding verse properly, we must digress for a moment 
and speak of grapes and wine, rather than hair, because the root n-z-r also 
occurs in that context. Gray observes that the figurative characterization ( inbe 
nezireka in Lev 25:5, which may be rendered "your Nazirite grapes” for conve¬ 
nience, or "your untrimmed grapes" literally, is also significant in establishing 
the character of the Nazirite restrictions in force during the biblical period. 
Extended usage often serves as oblique evidence, if properly understood, be¬ 
cause of its predications. Thus ‘ inbe nezireka of Lev 25:5, which occurs in the 
context of the prohibitions obtaining during the seventh year, nevertheless 
suggests the prohibition against drinking wine imposed on the nazir. One 
could hardly characterize grapes in this way unless the Nazirite prohibition 
were widely known and virtually proverbial. 

To return to the subject of hair, we note that an early reference to nazirit¬ 
ism and its rule against shaving one's hair may possibly be expressed in the 
opening verse of the Song of Deborah (Judg 5:2), though this reading is not 
entirely certain. The NfPS translation seems to be near the mark: 

bipro'a pera c ot beyisra'el 

behitnaddeb l am- bareku YHWH 

When locks go untrimmed in Israel, 

When fighting men dedicate themselves—bless YHWH! 
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The verb para c and its nominal reflexes may refer to the loosening of hair, to 
letting it grow untrimmed, as explained in the Notes on Num 6:5. The conno¬ 
tation of unruly behavior or civil disturbance expressed by this verb is surely 
derivative (Exod 32:25; Prov 29:18). 

Deut 32:42 is of interest in this connection, and may support the interpre¬ 
tation proposed here: 

mero's par 1 61 'oyeb 

From the long-haired heads of the enemy; 

From the blood of the slain and the captives. 

In the words of the Song of Deborah, allowing the hair to grow long, if this 
is what biprcfa pera c ot means, is associated with dedication, a theme con¬ 
veyed by the verb hitnaddeb , there used in the heroic rather than the cultic 
sense. On the same basis, Hebrew'urn is best translated “fighting men” in the 
opening verse, as is its sense farther on in the Song of Deborah (Judg 5:9, 11, 
13), where *am clearly refers to the force of Israelite warriors. Those fighting in 
milhamot YHWH ‘the wars of YHWH’ would dedicate themselves; and this 
dedication, in votive form, would require them not to shave the hair on their 
heads. 

Two other early biblical narratives add more to the heroic dimension of 
naziritism, even though they do not make explicit reference to this phenome¬ 
non or speak of hair as a motif of significance. They do, however, refer to 
abstinence of another sort—avoidance of sexual relations with women. We 
have, first of all, the insistence bv Uriah the Hittite that it would be improper 
for him to sleep with his wife while his fellow Israelite soldiers were doing 
battle in Transjordan: “The Ark and Israel and Judah are located at Sukkoth, 
and my master Joab and Your Majesty's fighting men are camped in the open 
field, and I should enter my house to eat and drink and lie with my wife? As 
you live, and by your very life, I will not do this thing” (2 Sam 11:11). When 
we compare this incident with the episode at Nob (1 Sam 21:5-6), when 
David sought sustenance from the priest in charge of the sanctuary for his 
hungry fighting men, we learn more about the military aspect of dedication. 
David reassured the priest of Nob that his men had not had recent sexual 
relations with women, and only then were they permitted to eat of the bread 
of display just removed from the sanctuary. 

Although the terms of the story are not entirely clear, it is reasonable to 
assume that sexual relations by the fighting men would have constituted a 
violation of the terms of their enlistment. The only basis for allowing the 
fighting men to eat sacred food, otherwise reserved for priests, would have 
been that they were engaged in a holy war. Although this was not the case in 
the present instance, David makes a point of informing the priest of Nob that 
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his fighting men, though on an ordinary mission, were observing the restric¬ 
tions of a holy war. 

The connection between restrictions and abstentions, on the one hand, 
and the cultic and purificatory aspects of naziritism, on the other, is most 
evident in the story of Samuel (1 Samuel 1). Hannah’s vow in the sanctuary 
of Shiloh also involved a ban on shaving the hair of her son’s head. Although 
the term nazir nowhere occurs in that story, reference to the theme of hair 
and to lifelong dedication, in a cultic rather than heroic context, links Sam¬ 
uel, the cult-prophet, to the institution of naziritism. 

We now possess a Phoenician inscription from Kition, in Cyprus, dated 
sometime before 800 b.c.e. and published by A. Dupont-Sommer (1970). It 
speaks about hair that was shaved and dedicated to a goddess in payment of a 
petitionary vow. The inscription appears on a bowl found in a temple, and 
although the text is not fully preserved, certain of its key formulas can be read 
without difficulty, or can at least be restored quite reliably. The following two 
excerpts are most relevant: 

(1) ... s l r z gib wypgf brbt 1 sjtrt w ( [strt sm't qly] 

. . . the hair, which he shaved. And he petitioned Rabbat ‘Ashtart, 
and ‘Ashtart heard his voice.” 

(2) wytqr[b . s wk]bs 

And it was sacrificed.a head of sheep and a young lamb. 

Some comment on this interesting Phoenician text is clearly required: the 
verb galab ‘to shave’ appears only once in the Hebrew Bible, though it is 
common in Aramaic and Late Hebrew (Levy 1963: 1.328, under gelab). Signif¬ 
icantly, the single biblical reference, in Ezek 5:1-4, is highly suggestive: 


“And you, O mortal, take a sharp knife: use it as a barber’s razor (ta'ar 
haggallabim) , and pass it over your head and beard. Then take scales 
and divide the hair. When the days of siege are completed, destroy a 
third part in the city, take a third and strike it with the sword all 
around, and scatter a third to the wind and a sword I will unsheath 
after them. Take also a few [hairs] from there and tie them up in your 
skirts. And take some more of them and cast them into the fire. From 
this a fire shall go out upon the whole House of Israel.” 

One could interpret this Ezekiel passage as a literary dramatization of the 
nazir s sacrifice. Just as the nazir casts his shorn hair into the altar fire, so is 
the prophet commanded to burn his shorn hair in a fire. The symbolic acts 
referred to in the prophetic communication signify destruction. Some of the 
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inhabitants of Jerusalem will perish in fire, after a period of siege and depriva¬ 
tion is over. 

The nexus of shorn hair and votive activity is established in the Phoeni¬ 
cian inscription by the verb wypg 1 ‘and he petitioned’, known in biblical He¬ 
brew as expressing petitionary prayer (Jer 7:16; 27:18; 36:25; Ruth 1:16; Isa 
59:16). The verb wytqrb ‘and it was offered’ clearly indicates the act of sacri¬ 
fice, though it is not entirely clear whether the antecedent of wytqrb is s l r 
‘hair’, or what follows the verb, namely, s wkbs ‘a sheep and a young lamb’. In 
any case, farther on in the inscription, in line 4, we find further indication of 

the role of hair in votive activity: s'[r .7 bnd[r tms ‘hair. 

. . seven, by the vow of Tomassos.’ If the restorations are correct, the inscrip¬ 
tion explicitly refers to a vow (ndr) and associates hair with it. Putting all of 
the disparate sections of the inscription together, we come up with the follow¬ 
ing admittedly conjectural interpretation of its contents: a devotee of Astarte 
offered some of his hair, shaved off, as a dedicatory offering to the goddess 
whom he had petitioned, and who had heard his entreaty. 

The provenance of the Phoenician inscription, which was found in a Cyp¬ 
riot Phoenician temple of the late ninth century b.c.e., suggests that the 
comparable Israelite phenomena as evidenced in the Hebrew Bible were parts 
of a larger regional system of votive dedication. 

Turning to the prohibition against drinking wine, we encounter indica¬ 
tions of nomadic symbolism, and of opposition to the urban way of life. The 
Hebrew Bible records that the Rechabites of Jeremiah's time remained loyal to 
the traditional avoidance of wine and continued to dwell in tents. They had 
moved to Jerusalem only from fear of the advancing Babylonians (Jer 35:65). 
The Nabataeans, according to Diodorus, were also forbidden to build homes 
or plant vines. Gray has the following to say about the meaning of such 
restrictions: “The original reason of the latter rule has been sought in the 
attempt of certain classes to maintain a more primitive way of life: the culti¬ 
vation of the vine ... is one of the marked differences between the no¬ 
madic life . . . and the settled agricultural life” (Gray—ICC, 62). Tending 
grapevines requires continuous habitation of the same area and full-time care 
of the vines. In Ezekiel's prophecy of restoration (Ezek 28:6), it is predicted 
that the returning Israelites “will again build houses and plant vineyards” in 
their homeland. We may compare the similar pairing of homes and grape¬ 
vines in Deut 28:30-39 and Isa 65:21. The typology of “vines < > settlement” 
is also expressed in the prophecy of Jer 31:4-5: 

Again you shall plant vineyards 

On the hills of Samaria; 

Men shall plant and live to enjoy them. 

For the day is coming, 

When watchmen shall proclaim 
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On the hills of Ephraim: 

Come, let us go up to Zion, 

To the Lord our God! 

In defining holiness in terms of abstinence from products of the vine, the 
biblical traditions were endorsing a traditional, perhaps nostalgic respect for 
the nomadic past of the Israelite people in the presettlement period. As Jer¬ 
emiah said it elsewhere (2:2-3): 

I accounted to your favor 

The devotion of your youth, 

Your love as a bride; 

How you followed me in the wilderness 

In a land not sown (7o* zeriTah). 

The most we can say is that the codified definition of naziritism presented 
in Numbers 6 reflects the coalescence or combination of various traditional 
practices associated with votive dedication. These practices were operative in 
various contexts—in heroic battle and in cultic sanctification. Both fighting 
men and priests and prophets could be part of this phenomenology, and the 
comparison of nazir and nabf ‘prophet’ in Amos 2:11-12 suggests a high 
status for the nazir. We can further state that, on some level, naziritism as a 
votive status realizes itself in connection with a petition, pledge, or oath. 
These acts are either undertaken by the person himself, or they are predeter¬ 
mined for that person by a parent or by the Deity. The involvement of the 
votive system in naziritism requires that the two phenomena be studied in 
tandem. 

One of the most interesting areas for further study is the search for groups 
of Naziritcs, for religious and/or military orders operative in biblical Israel. For 
its part, votive activity is consistently individual or at least represents the act 
of an individual on behalf of his immediate family. It is noteworthy that 
Numbers 6 makes explicit mention of women as participants in naziritic, 
votive activity. Whether groups of votaries developed, and what form these 
groups would have assumed and what role they would have played, are ques¬ 
tions that remain to be explored. 

Avoidance of contact with the dead, one of the restrictions imposed on 
the Nazirite, links naziritism to the provisions of Numbers 19, the primary 
priestly statement within Torah literature on the impurity of the dead. This 
aspect of naziritism will, therefore, be addressed in the Comment to Numbers 
19. 
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COMMENT 2: THE BIRTH 
OF A BENEDICTION 

In the Notes, the suggestive words and formulas of the priestly benedic¬ 
tion were discussed in an effort to define the concepts that the blessing was 
intended to express. Two dimensions of interpretation have yet to be ad¬ 
dressed. (1) Comparative evidence on the diction of the priestly benediction: 
the themes that inform its statements, themes such as the “shining” of the 
divine countenance and the “lifting” of the divine countenance toward some¬ 
one, the notion of divine protection, and the concept of blessing, are hardly 
particular to biblical Hebrew and, in fact, were part of an extensive ancient 
Near Eastern rhetorical repertoire. (2) The Israelite, biblical background of 
the symmetrical priestly benediction and the process of its composition: re¬ 
cent archaeological discoveries have shed new light on this process. 

(1) Comparative Diction 

C. Cohen (1993) has studied the themes of the shining divine counte¬ 
nance and of the lifting of the divine countenance, as expressed in the biblical 
benediction, with special reference to Mesopotamian literary sources. The 
precise semantic equivalent in Akkadian of the Hebrew idiom he'ir pdnim ‘to 
cause the face to shine' is pam nummuru ‘to cause the face to shine, be 
bright’. Cohen cites a statement from a twelfth-century boundary stone 
(kudurru) telling that the god Enlil looked favorably upon the Babylonian 
king, Nebuchadrezzar 1: ina nummur panisu damquti, ina bunnisu namruti 
‘with his(Enlil’s) beautiful, radiant face, with his shining countenance' (Hinke 
1911: 144, Pines 22-24). Cohen also calls attention to a Ugaritic letter, writ¬ 
ten by a prince to his mother, the queen of Ugarit, in which he tells of his 
favorable reception by the Hittite king, referred to as “the Sun”: ’ umy td'ky 
l rbt Ipn sps, wpn sps nr by mid ‘My mother, know that I entered into the 
presence (= face) of “the Sun,” and the face of “the Sun” shone strongly 
upon me’ ( KTU 2.16:7-10). There are other Akkadian idioms that closely 
approximate Hebrew nasil' pdnim 'el ‘to lift the face toward’. These include 
pani naddnu ‘to direct the face toward’, resa suqqu ‘to lift the head (toward)’, 
pant suhhuru ‘to turn the face around toward’, and resa nasu ‘to lift the head 
toward’. Pairs of these idioms often occur together in parallelism, indicating 
their common meanings. Cohen cites a version of the Babylonian composi¬ 
tion Ludlul Bel Nemeqi, which reads, 

ila alsima ul iddima panisu 

usalli istarri ul usaqqd resisa 
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I invoked the god, but he did not direct his face; 

I beseeched my goddess, but she did not raise her head (Lambert I960: 
38:4-5). 

All of these idioms express concern and attention on the part of one for 
another. We observe, therefore, an equivalence of diction as well as a compar¬ 
ison of context between the Akkadian and Ugaritic diction, on the one hand, 
and Hebrew diction, on the other. Body language is prominent in expressing 
the attitudes of gods and kings regarding their subjects. 

When we examine the theme of protection conveyed by the verb samar, 
and that of well-being (sdlom), we once again discover that the diction of the 
priestly benediction reflects a broad ancient Near Eastern rhetorical pattern, 
one that cuts across several types of textual and literary materials. A. Rainey 
(1968) has shown that Ugaritic epistolary salutations represent translations of 
standard Akkadian salutations. A comparison will demonstrate this relation¬ 
ship: the standard Ugaritic salutation ilm tgrk tslmk ‘May the gods watch over 
you and bring you wellbeing' corresponds to the standard Akkadian salutation 
ildm ana sulmdni lissuruka ‘May the gods protect you for well-being.’ 

Although idiomatic sim sdlom ‘grant well-being’ is virtually unknown in 
biblical diction (possibly cf. Ps 147:14), we do find a similar idiom, once again 
in epistolary greetings. This time we are directed to one of the Achaemenid 
Aramaic letters of the fifth century b.c.e. This parallel was noted by J. Licht 
(1985: 97). The context of the Aramaic letter is highly significant: after thank¬ 
ing one who favored him with things he sorely needed, the author of the letter 
states, wmnm [t]tm[th] slw kzy * Ihy * slm ys'ymw Ik ‘And on our part, prayer will 
be offered, that the gods (or “god”) grant you well-being’ (Driver 1954: 35, 
letter XIII). Aramaic slm ys'ymw Ik parallels Hebrew weydsem lekd sdlom. 

(2) The Biblical Background 

It is probable that expressions of blessing drawn from social and official 
contexts, originally having no bearing on the cult, provided the discrete com¬ 
ponents of the fixed liturgical benedictions. These benedictions were most 
likely pronounced by priests and similar functionaries, both on an individual 
basis and within the public cult of the Jerusalem Temple during the late 
preexilic period. The tracing of the priestly benediction necessarily involves 
us, therefore, in an important determination regarding the development of 
liturgy in biblical Israel, one discussed at great length by M. Greenberg 
(1983), in a recent study of biblical prayer. Greenberg observes a progression 
from the less fixed formulas to the more fixed ones and, in the same vein, a 
progression from more general usage to more defined liturgical functions. It 
would be logical, therefore, to take note of the nonliturgical, often quotidian 
expressions of the very components of the priestly benediction. 
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In Ruth 2:4 we find an exceptional combination of greeting and response. 
Boaz greets the reapers, YHWH c immakem ‘YHWH be with you’. The reapers 
respond, yebdrekekd YHWH ‘May YHWH bless you!' (cf. Judg 6:12; 1 Sam 
17:37; 20:13). We note, in a similar context, that when Joseph, disguised as he 
was, first beheld his younger brother, Benjamin, he greeted him with the 
words 'elohfm yohnekd , beni ‘May God be kind to you, my son!’ (Gen 43:29; cf. 
2 Sam 12:22). 

It is reasonable, therefore, to associate greetings and good wishes with the 
dicta of official liturgy in the realization that worshipers addressed God in 
ways similar to the way they addressed one another, and similar to the way 
they addressed kings and persons in authority, both orally and in writing. Hie 
name of God was on the lips of ordinary persons, and in the mouths of the 
highborn and powerful, as they went about their daily lives. 

The formulaic and literary processes we are discussing were not, however, 
unidirectional. Normal forms of communication were surely influenced and 
stimulated by the formulas of liturgy. It would be inaccurate and misleading, 
however, to conclude that the language of blessings originated in the liturgy 
of the temple cult, and only then found its way into everyday conversation or 
into official writings and correspondence. 

Our ability to reconstruct the actual text of the priestly benediction has 
been greatly enhanced by recent archaeological activity in the environs of 
Jerusalem, in an area now called Keteph Hinnom, near the Valley of Hinnom 
and adjacent to the Scottish Church of Saint Andrew. In the early spring of 
1980, an expedition directed by G. Barkai discovered two small inscribed silver 
plaques, fashioned in the form of women's jewelry (Barkai 1989). They were 
found amid the large cache that filled a cavity within the burial caves at the 
site. These finds were dated by Barkai, on the basis of their archaeological 
context, to the late seventh century b.c.e., though others insist on a later date, 
in the early sixth century b.c.e. (Yardeni 1991). Inscribed on both of these 
plaques is a benediction, a text largely identical with the biblical, priestly 
benediction of Num 6:24-26. The inscriptions lack some of what appears in 
the biblical version, but what they actually preserve is almost verbatim. 

When we add the evidence of these plaques to other epigraphic finds 
from such sites as Kuntillat ‘Ajrud, on the southern route to Elath, dated to 
about 800 b.c.e., and to evidence from Khirbet el-Qom in southwestern Ju¬ 
dah, and from Ain Gedi on the Dead Sea, we emerge with a considerable 
inventory of blessing formulas, utilized on an individual basis during the 
period of the First Temple and thereafter. This inventory is carefully cited and 
analyzed by J. Naveh (1981). Long before the discovery of the inscribed 
plaques from Keteph Hinnom, such scholars as G. B. Gray had dated the 
biblical benediction to the time of Josiah, near the end of the seventh century 
b.c.e., and had associated it with Josiah’s efforts to reorganize the Judean 
priesthood. 
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The inscription on the smaller of the two plaques from Keteph Hinnom 
can be restored reliably to read as follows: 

ybrk YHWH wysmrk 
y'r YHWH pnyw 'lyk 
wysm Ik slwm 

May YHWH bless and protect you; 

May YHWH look favorably upon you, 

And grant you well being 

When compared with the version preserved in Numbers 6, we note the 
following differences, indicated by the bracketed words: 

yebarekeka YHWH weyismereka 
ya'er YHWH pandw 5 eleka [wiyhunneka 
yissff YHWH pandw * eleka] 
weydsem lekd salom. 

May YHWH bless [you] and protect you; 

May YHWH look favorably upon you [and be kind to you; 

May YHWH lift up his countenance toward you] 

And may he grant you well-being. 

The first question confronting the student of Torah literature is obvious: 
does the fuller scriptural version, with all of its acknowledged symmetry, rep¬ 
resent the prototype underlying the inscription found at Keteph Hinnom, or 
is the scriptural version an expansion of shorter formulations, such as the one 
found at Keteph Hinnom? 

In the Keteph Hinnom version, we note that the opening verb, ybrk 
(= yebarek), lacks the object suffix, which produced yebarekeka ‘May he bless 
you’ in the biblical version. The simplest explanation is to assume 
haplography, the omission of the second kaph by scribal error; and indeed 
some have restored the Keteph Hinnom plaque to read ybrk[k]. After all, most 
biblical examples have the object suffix, and read yebarekeka YHWH (Ruth 
2:4; Gen 27:10; Deut 14:24, 29; 15:10; Jer 31:23; Ps 128:5). And yet, one 
wonders if there was not a different syntax in use: yqtl . . . wyqtlk y as we 
find at Kuntillat ‘Ajrud: [YHWH] ybrk wysmrk wyhyh *m 1 d[n]y ‘May [YHWH] 
bless and protect you, and be “with'’ my lord!’ (Meshel 1978). 

Perhaps this syntax was utilized initially when the nominal or pronominal 
subject preceded the sequence of verbs, with the result that one verb followed 
immediately on the other. An anticipatory syntax operated, so that one object 
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suffix did double duty, qualifying both verbs. We find such double duty else¬ 
where in biblical Hebrew. Thus, in Hos 6:1 we read ki hu tdrap weyirpa'enu, 
yak weyahbesenu ‘For he has torn apart, and will make us whole; he smote and 
will bind us up' (cf. Exod 13:13; 34:20 for similar phenomena). 

Once this syntax became current, it may also have been utilized when the 
subject followed the first verb, thereby intervening between the first and sec¬ 
ond verbs. This possibility recommends against emending both the Keteph 
Hinnom and Kuntillat ‘Ajrud versions just so as to have them agree with 
biblical syntax! 

More significant, of course, are the apparent “omissions” in the Keteph 
Hinnom version of the benediction, as M. Haran (1989) would classify them. 
If we assume, as does Haran, that the inscriber of the Keteph Hinnom plaques 
had before him the version preserved in Numbers, we might postulate that 
the eye of the inscriber slipped from the first 1 eleka down past the second 
5 eleka (from line 2 past line 3) and immediately proceeded to copy the line 
beginning with weyasem, omitting all that is bracketed in the citation pre¬ 
sented above. It is Haran’s view, however, that economy of space led the 
inscriber consciously to delete the bracketed words in preparing the talisman 
to be worn as jewelry. This explanation is, however, questionable. 

It is distinctly possible, as recently proposed by H. Roesel (1986), that 
textually, the biblical version of the priestly benediction represents an expan¬ 
sion of the Keteph Hinnom version. Thematically, there is reason to assume 
such a development. The biblical benediction contains two primary verbs of 
reference: berek ‘to bless’ and samar ‘to protect’. Each has its amplifications: 
the theme of berek is amplified first by heir panim 'el ‘to look with favor upon, 
be well disposed toward’, and in the second instance by the verb hdnan ‘to be 
gracious, to be kind’. After all, these verbs uniformly connote the granting of 
material blessings and of blessings less material, perceived in various modes. 
As for the primary theme of sdmar , it is amplified, in the first instance, by 
ndsa' pdmm 'el ‘to show concern for’, and, in the second instance, in the 
scriptural version, by sim sdlom l- ‘grant well being to’. These expansions are 
aspects of protection and safekeeping, expressed more positively than samar. 
In other words, each of the primary themes, only once amplified in the shorter 
version [(a) berek < > he'ir panim 'el; (b) samar < > sim sdlom /-] was amplified 
a second time in the expanded version, adding hdnan to (a) and ndsa' panim 
'el- to (b). The result was a benediction that began and ended with the same 
words but had been expanded internally—“fattened,” if you will. The two 
respective versions may be plotted as follows: 

Keteph Hinnom 

(1) a + b 

(2) a' 

(3) b' 
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Numbers 

(1) a + b 

(2) a 1 + [a 2 

(3) V) 

(4) b> 

Whereas no one questions the elegant symmetry of the biblical version or 
doubts its careful formulation, features that Haran and others have empha¬ 
sized, the final form does not argue against the development and expansion 
outlined here. This type of expansion is precisely what may have occurred in 
the ongoing development of liturgy. 

It is at this point that we ought to consider whether the priestly benedic¬ 
tion is poetic in form or not. Haran disputes the views of G. B. Gray (Gray— 
ICC 71-72) and D. N. Freedman (1975), among others, who regard the 
priestly benediction as poetry. Haran fully accepts the hymnodic affinities of 
the benediction, whose diction inevitably draws us to the Psalter for compari¬ 
son. He insists, nonetheless, that poetic parallelism is absent from the bene¬ 
diction, and he therefore objects to its classification as poetry, notwithstand¬ 
ing the ascending number of words in each successive line (3-5-7) and the 
ascending number of letters (15-20-25), yielding a total of 60 letters; and, 
according to Freedman, a similarly ascending syllable count. 

Surely poetry can be composed in such ascending patterns. Semantically, 
the degree of synonymity or restatement that characterizes the benediction is 
almost tantamount to parallelism, as one would conclude from the brief 
charting of the shorter and longer versions of the benediction provided above. 

So much for literary analysis. In terms of function, it becomes important 
to discuss the archaeological context of the Keteph Hinnom discoveries. In so 
doing, we may factor in the blessing formulas in evidence at Kuntillat ‘Ajrud, 
Khirbet el-Qom, and ‘Ain Gedi, as well as at other sites, analyzed by Naveh 
(1981). Two basic orientations are attested in such individualized utilizations 
of blessing formulas by local priests and functionaries: (a) formulas wherein 
the Deity is the syntactic object, such as brk X. l-YHWH ‘So-and-so is recom¬ 
mended (baruk) to YHWH for blessing' or brkty *tkm TYHWH (= berakti 
1 etkem-) ‘I have addressed a request for blessing to YHWH on your behalf’; (b) 
formulas wherein the Deity is the syntactic subject, such as the formula at 
Kuntillat ‘Ajrud already cited: [YHWH?] ybrk wysmrk wyhyh c m * d[n]y ‘May 
[YHWH?] bless and protect you, and be “with” my lord’. This form is closest 
to the Keteph Hinnom orientation, and ultimately to the scriptural benedic¬ 
tion as well. 

We are warranted in assuming that at Kuntillat ‘Ajrud and similar sites, as 
well as in the Jerusalem Temple, individuals could acquire such amulets as 
were found in Keteph Hinnom, or benedictions inscribed as graffiti, in return 
for donating votives. Who exactly manufactured such items of jewelry as the 
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silver plaques of Keteph Hinnom is uncertain, but we would be close to the 
mark in saying that the priests had a hand in such commerce. Perhaps such 
items were sold exclusively to those who fulfilled particular religious duties, 
such as a pilgrimage that involved the donation of a votive. Was every partici¬ 
pant blessed individually for his particular vows, as the medieval commenta¬ 
tor Moses Ibn Ezra implied? 

The discoveries at Keteph Hinnom raise questions that are even more 
complex. Assuming, as we must, that the priestly benediction, in one or an¬ 
other of its versions, served as a magical talisman, how did such items find 
their way into burial troves? It was a widespread ancient custom to bury 
valuable or useful possessions with the dead, on the notion that the deceased 
would require them or enjoy them in the afterlife, as biblical concepts would 
have it, in Sheol. The precise text of the benediction inscribed on the amu¬ 
lets, if we may call the plaques by that name, might indicate further that the 
benediction was interpreted as being particularly relevant to the dead, as 
expressing the wish that the dead be protected in death and on their way to 
Sheol. There was also the wish that the Deity would deal benevolently with 
the dead in the netherworld. 

Two ingredients of the benediction point in this direction: there is, first of 
all, the term sJ/om, and further, usage of the verb sdmar in suggestive con¬ 
texts. Let us examine the verb sdmar first. The nexus of sdmar and derek ‘way, 
voyage’ is fairly obvious, because we normally worry more about being safe 
while journeying, or in unknown places (cf. Exod 23:20; Josh 24:17; Pss 91:11; 
121:7-8; Job 33:11; Prov 2:8). God's protection on the way is guaranteed to his 
devoted ones (hasidtm). Particularly relevant are statements in which protec¬ 
tion is sought for the nepes ‘life, person, soul', because nepes was also taken to 
refer to the deceased or to the afterlife of the soul (Pss 25:20; 34:21; 86:2; 
97:11). Most interesting in this connection is 1 Sam 2:9: 

ragle hasidaw yismor 

uresctim bahosek yiddammu 

He guards the footsteps of his devoted ones, 

But the wicked perish in darkness. 

As for the theme of s v d/om, it quite clearly expressed the situation hoped for in 
the afterlife. The blessed would “repose ( sdkab)” peacefully, in a state of 
“well-being (be^aldm)’’ after their death (1 Kgs 2:6; 2 Kgs 22:20; Jer 34:5). 

We know that the later Jewish tradition explicitly associated the priestly 
benediction with the dead. Such interpretations are preserved in the Sifre, a 
tannaitic Midrash on Numbers and Deuteronomy. These interpretations once 
again focus on the theme of sdlom and on the notion of protection conveyed 
by the verb sdmar. 
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In the Sifre (Sifre, Naso\ par. 42) we read, “Salom is of great importance, 
for even the dead require sdlom.” In the same section of the Sifre (Naso*, par. 
40), we find the following comments on the word weyismereka ‘May he pro¬ 
tect you’: (a) “May he protect your nepes at the time of death”; and (b) “May 
he protect your footsteps from Gehinnom.” A medieval midrashic source, the 
Yalqut Shimeoni (Naso\ par. 6, p. 125, line 14), offers the following comment: 
weyismereka — ld l oldm habba 5 ‘May he protect you—for the world to come’. 
All of these are later, postbiblical comments, to be sure, but we should not 
dismiss the possibility, even the likelihood, that in biblical times the priestly 
benediction was also interpreted, at least on the popular level, as a talisman 
appropriate for the dead in burial, and that its dicta were understood accord- 

ingly. 

The priestly benediction persisted in later Judaism, and is recited to this 
very day. Sir 50:20 records the daily pronouncement of the priestly benedic¬ 
tion by the high priest in the Second Temple of Jerusalem in the following 
words: “Then he descended and raised his arms toward the entire assembly of 
Israel. And the benediction of the LORD (birkat ’ adondi) was on his lips; he 
pronounced words of praise in the name of the LORD.” Not much later in 
the course of postexilic Jewish history, the legislators of Qumran (Licht 1965: 
67; IQS I, 2) required their priests to bless the entire community in the words 
of an interpretive version of the priestly benediction: 

Yebarekekd —May he bless you—with every good thing. 

Weyismorka —May he protect you—from every evil thing. 

Weya'ir libbekah —May he enlighten your thoughts—with intelligence for 
living (besekel hayim). 

Weyahonekdh —May he favor you—with everlasting knowledge. 

Weyissd 5 perie hasaddw lekah lislom 1 oldmim —May he show concern for 
you through his acts of kindness, for everlasting well-being. 

The Mishna (Tamfd 7:2) records that the priests who officiated daily in 
the Second Temple of Jerusalem pronounced the priestly benediction on the 
steps of the portico after having prostrated themselves inside the Temple hall. 
This passage of the Mishna also indicates that priests pronounced the bene¬ 
diction in synagogues, away from the Temple itself, thus documenting its 
early inclusion in synagogue liturgy. 

The priestly legislation of the Torah, whenever it was originally authored, 
went into uninterrupted practice during the Persian period (538-ca. 330 
b.c.e.) in the restored temple of Jerusalem. In priestly legislation it was Aaron, 
the first high priest, who pronounced the benediction at the consecration of 
the wilderness Tabernacle, as we learn from a statement in Lev 9:22. Since 
late antiquity, some have suggested that the benediction was originally re- 
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corded in the Torah immediately following Lev 9:22, but that it was subse¬ 
quently shifted to the conclusion of Numbers 6; why, exactly, is not clear. 
Conceivably it was intended to serve as an introduction to the dedication of 
the Tabernacle altar, recorded in Numbers 7. In other words, the benediction 
was shifted from the conclusion of the Leviticus account of that dedication 
ceremony to a position immediately preceding the Numbers version of the 
same event! 

For some, the alleged preexilic provenance of the inscriptions from Keteph 
Hinnom endorses the preexilic dating of the priestly source (P). Those who 
make this claim do not dispute that the benediction is quoted by the priestly 
author or compiler of Numbers 6, that it was a text known to him, not one 
initially composed by him. As such, its date, even if preexilic, cannot attest to 
the date of the document in which it is cited. 

In conclusion, we are warranted in regarding the priestly benediction as 
multifunctional, surely in the exilic and postexilic periods. In its extraliturgi- 
cal utilization, it may well have connoted the wish for well-being in the after¬ 
life, as it did in later periods of Jewish religious experience. 
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NUMBERS 7: 

THE CONSECRATION 
OF THE TABERNACLE 



INTRODUCTION: TRIBAL SPONSORSHIP 

OF THE TABERNACLE 


Chapter 7 is primarily an administrative record, even though its subject 
matter is cultic. It lists the gifts tendered by the chieftains of the twelve tribes 
of Israel at the consecration of the Tabernacle. This event, recorded in Num 
7:10-88, is termed hanukkdh ‘dedication’. It signals the initiation of religious 
worship in biblical Israel, according to one priestly tradition. 

The main body of Numbers 7 (vv 10-88) is composed in the form of an 
ancient Near Eastern temple account. The account is preceded by a brief 
introduction (vv 1-9) and is followed by a postscript, telling how God com¬ 
municated with Moses in the Tabernacle (v 89). 

Although Numbers 7 appears artificial and is highly repetitive; it can be 
reconstructed as a two-dimensional or tabular list, containing several col¬ 
umns. Listing uniform quantities and standard items was, in reality, a charac¬ 
teristic of ancient temple accounts, as it is of record-keeping generally. These 
features are discussed in the Comment, below, where the contents of Num 
7:10-88 are charted in the format of an ancient temple record. 

Numbers 7 dramatizes the participation of all twelve tribes of Israel in the 
dedication of the Tabernacle. No tribe could presume a greater role than any 
other, and every tribe had a role. In spirit, Numbers 7 recalls the statement 
characterizing the census taken at the initiation of the Tabernacle project: 
“The rich shall not pay more, and the poor shall not pay less" (Exod 30:15). 

Numbers 7 is part of a larger group of priestly texts that record the Taber¬ 
nacle project and the initiation of institutionalized worship in ancient Israel 
during the time of Moses. This chapter carries forward the chronology of 
Exodus 40 and of Numbers 1. It dates the events it records in the second year 
after the Exodus, though it is not entirely clear in which month of that year. 
The account is also linked to Leviticus 8, where the consecration of the 
Tabernacle and its vessels, as well as the consecration of the priesthood, are 
described as an integrated event. Together, Exodus 40 and Leviticus 8 provide 
background for the opening statements of the present chapter, which refer to 
the unction and consecration of the Tabernacle. Numbers 7 also presupposes 
the levitical assignments outlined in Numbers 3-4. 

Gifts were first presented, some collectively and others individually, by the 
chieftains of the tribes, continuing over a period of twelve days. The gifts were 
presumably delivered to the Tabernacle in the wagons donated by the chief¬ 
tains. These wagons, drawn by oxen, would subsequently be utilized for trans¬ 
porting the portable Tabernacle and its appurtenances. The tribal gifts con¬ 
sisted of silver bowls, basins filled with semolina flour (solet), and gold ladles 
filled with incense. The chieftains also contributed large and small cattle for 
the regimen of altar sacrifices celebrating the dedication of the Tabernacle, a 
celebration that was, by all indications, quite elaborate. The order of the 
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tribes begins with Judah, not with Reuben, and of course excludes Levi as a 
tribe. After all of the gifts are listed, they are totaled in the manner of an 
administrative account (Num 7:84-88). 

Numbers 7 concludes with v 89, a cryptic statement telling how God and 
Moses communicated with each other in the Holy of Holies, within the Tent 
of Meeting. 


TRANSLATION 

7 J On the day Moses finished setting up the Tabernacle he anointed it, 
thereby consecrating it along with all of its vessels, the altar and all of its 
appurtenances. He anointed these, thereby consecrating them. 

2 The chieftains of Israel, heads of their patriarchal houses, made their 
presentations. They were the tribal chieftains, the ones in charge of the mus¬ 
ters. 

3 They brought their offering in the presence of the YHWH, consisting of 
six transport wagons and twelve oxen; a wagon by every two chieftains, and 
one ox apiece. They presented these in front of the Tabernacle. 

4 YHWH then addressed Moses as follows: 

5 Accept [the offerings] from them, and they shall serve for maintaining the 
Tent of Meeting. Allot them to the Levites, to each [group] according to its 
maintenance tasks. 

6 Moses accepted the wagons and the oxen, and allotted them to the 
Levites. 

7 He allotted two of the wagons and four of the oxen to the Gershonites, in 
accordance with their maintenance tasks. 

8 He allotted four of the wagons and eight of the oxen to the Merarites, in 
accordance with their maintenance tasks, under the charge of Ithamar son of 
Aaron, the priest. 

9 He did not allot [wagons] to the Kohathites, for they were charged with 
maintaining the Shrine, and [customarily] carried their burdens on the shoul¬ 
der, 

10 The chieftains presented their offering for the dedication of the altar on 
the day it was anointed. They presented their offering in front of the altar. 

11 YHWH then instructed Moses: 

One chieftain a day, one chieftain a day, let them present their offering for 
the dedication of the altar. 

12 The one who presented his offering on the first day was Nahshon son of 
Amminadab, representing the tribe of Judah. 

13 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 
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Both of them were filled with semolina Hour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

,4 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

15 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
16 One goat, for a sin offering. 

17 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Nahshon son of Amminadab. 

18 On the second day, Nethanel son of Zuar, chieftain of Issachar, presented 
his offering. 

,9 He presented as his offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

20 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

21 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
22 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

23 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Nethanel son of Zuar. 

24 0n the third day, chieftain of the Zebulunites, Eliab son of Helon. 

25 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

26 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

27 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
28 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

29 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Eliab son of Helon. 

30 On the fourth day, chieftain of the Reubenites, Elizur son of Shedeur. 
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51 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

32 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

33 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
34 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

55 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Elizur son of Shedeur. 

36 0n the fifth day, chieftain of the Simeonites, Shelumiel son of Zurishad- 
dai. 

37 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

38 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

39 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
40 One goat, for a sin offering. 

41 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Shelumiel son of Zurishaddai. 

42 0n the sixth day, chieftain of the Gadites, Eliasaph son of Deuel. 

43 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

44 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

45 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
46 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

47 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
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yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Eliasaph son of Deuel. 

48 0n the seventh day, chieftain of the Ephraimites, Elishama son of Am- 
mihud. 

49 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

50 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

51 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
52 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

53 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Elishama son of Ammihud. 

54 0n the eighth day, chieftain of the Manassites, Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 
5 5 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

56 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

57 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
58 One goat, for a sin offering. 

59 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Gamaliel son of Pedahzur. 

60 On the ninth day, chieftain of the Benjaminites, Abidan son of Gideoni. 
61 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

62 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

63 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 

64 One goat, for a sin offering. 

65 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
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oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Abidan son of Gideoni. 

66 0n the tenth day, chieftain of the Danites, Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 
67 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

68 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

69 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
70 One goat, for a sin offering. 

71 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 

72 0n the eleventh day, chieftain of the Asherites, Pagiel son of Ochran. 

73 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

74 0ne gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

75 0ne bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
76 0ne goat, for a sin offering. 

77 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Pagiel son of Ochran. 

78 0n the twelfth day, chieftain of the Naphtalites, Ahira son of Enan. 

79 His offering: 

One silver bowl, its weight 130 shekels. 

One silver basin, its weight 70 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

Both of them were filled with semolina flour, mixed with oil, for grain 
offerings. 

80 One gold ladle of 10 shekels, filled with incense. 

81 One bull of the herd, one ram, and one yearling lamb, for burnt offerings. 
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82 One goat, for a sin offering. 

83 For the sacred gifts of greeting: 
oxen—2, 
rams—5, 
he-goats—5, 
yearling lambs—5. 

This was the offering of Ahira son of Enan. 

84 This comprised the dedication offering of the altar, at the time of its 
anointing, as presented by the Israelite chieftains: 

Silver bowls—12, 

Silver basins—12, 

Gold ladles—12. 

85 Each bowl weighed 130 shekels, and each basin, 70 shekels. Total silver for 
the vessels: 2,400 shekels, by the sanctuary weight. 

86 Gold ladles—12; filled with incense, at 10 shekels per ladle, by the sanctu¬ 
ary weight. Total gold for the ladles: [120 shekels]. 

87 Total livestock for burnt offerings: 

12 oxen; 
rams—12, 

yearling lambs—12, with their grain offerings, 
goats—12, for sin offerings; 

88 Total livestock for the sacred gifts of greeting: 

24 bulls; 
rams—60, 
he-goats—60, 
yearling lambs—60. 

Such was the dedication offering of the altar, subsequent to its anointing. 
89 Whenever Moses entered the Tent of Meeting to speak with him, he heard 
the voice continuously speaking to him, from [the space] above the expiation 
lid, which covered the Ark of the Covenant, from between the two cherubs. 
[In this way] he spoke to him. 


NOTES 

7. 1. The opening verse recalls Exod 40:9-11 and Lev 8:10, both of which 
speak of the anointing of the Tabernacle. Textually, this recollection repre¬ 
sents considerable distance, but chronologically, all of the activities described 
and prescribed in the Torah between Exodus 40 and Numbers 7 occurred 
within only a few weeks. Although no dates are given in the book of Leviticus 
for any events, the entire context of Leviticus belongs, as well, to the begin¬ 
ning of the wilderness period, according to the priestly chronology (see the 
Notes on Num 9:1). 
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Sanctification by unction was a widespread practice in biblical Israel, as 
elsewhere in the ancient Near East. Unction served to confer status and was 
performed on kings, priests, and prophets. When oil was poured on objects, 
such as altars and stelae, it served to consecrate them as well (Liver 1968b). 
The verb mdsah is denominative of mesah ‘oil’, a word best known in Aramaic 
(Ezra 6:9; 7:22). 

2. the ones in charge of the musters. The pertinent social and political 
terms of reference employed in Numbers 7 have been explained in the Notes 
on Num 1:2-5 and 16. The language of 7:2 recalls chap. 1 in other ways: 
characterizing the twelve chieftains as “the ones in charge of the musters,” 
literally, “who stand over (ha'omedim l al) the musters,” recalls Num 1:5, * user 
ya'amdu *itkem y literally, “who shall stand with you.” The Hebrew term pe- 
quddim , translated “musters, arrays,” is central to the entire system projected 
in the priestly descriptions of Numbers and has been explained in the Notes 
on Num 1:3. 

3. transport wagons. Whereas Hebrew ( agalah is a common word for 
“wagon” (1 Sam 6:7), Hebrew sab is highly unusual, occurring elsewhere only 
in Isa 66:20, in the plural form, sabbim. An Aramaic cognate occurs in the 
Targum to Isa 49:22, where enigmatic Hebrew behosen is rendered by Aramaic 
besibin ‘in wagons’, and in the Targum to Nah 2:8, where the incomprehensi¬ 
ble Hebrew of the first part of the verse is rendered wemalketaydtebat siba' 
‘and the queen is sitting on a wagon'. The Hebrew noun is also cognate with 
Akkadian sumbu ‘wheel, wagon' (a form that itself developed from an earlier 
form, sabbu), a term for ceremonial wagons (CADS, 244, under sumbu). The 
combination 'eglot sab is redundant and is best translated “transport wagons.” 
The six wagons that were dedicated would henceforth be used to transport 
the portable Tabernacle and some of its appurtenances. 

by every two chieftains. With a total of six wagons, each wagon would 
represent the shared gift of two chieftains. This is the sense of l al sene han- 
nesVim. The various connotations of the Hebrew verb hiqrib ‘to present, do¬ 
nate, offer’ are discussed in the Notes on Num 8:9, where it is explained that 
this verb is not restricted in its usage to the presentation of sacrificial offer¬ 
ings. 

5. Moses is instructed to “accept” (the imperative, qah ‘take’) the gifts 
and then hand them over to the appropriate levitical groups for utilization in 
the performance of their tasks. The unusual construction wehdyu la'abod 
means “they shall serve for maintaining,” reflecting the meaning ot'abodah as 
“maintenance.” 

7. Moses allotted two wagons and four oxen to the Gershonites who, 
according to Num 3:25-26 and 4:21-28, were charged with transporting the 
tenting—its covers, drapes, and hangings. 

8. Moses allotted four wagons and eight oxen to the Merarites, whose task 
was to transport the heavy equipment—poles, posts, and planks, according to 
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Num 3:36; 4:29-33. Ithamar, one of Aaron’s sons, was in charge of two groups, 
the Gershonites and Merarites, according to Num 4:28 and 33. 

9. We read in Num 3:31 and 4:1-15 that the Kohathites were charged with 
transporting the sacred appurtenances—the Ark, table, Menorah, altars, and 
sacred vessels. They received none of the donated wagons, because they car¬ 
ried the assigned objects on poles, held on the shoulder (bakkdtep). 

10-11. Logically, v 10 begins a new section of the chapter. Up to this 
point, the text has been speaking of wagons in which the donated offerings 
would be delivered to the Tabernacle initially, and which would normally be 
used thereafter to transport the Tabernacle. But there is an ambiguity in the 
wording of v 10, noted by Gray and others: the qorbdn ‘offering’ of the nesVim 
included the wagons and oxen, to be sure, but these could hardly be charac¬ 
terized as “the dedication offering” (hanukkdh) of the Tabernacle! So v 10 is a 
textual link, doing double duty: it recapitulates what has preceded and antici¬ 
pates what is to follow. 

offering for the dedication. Hebrew hanukkdh (see below in vv 84, 88) more 
properly designates the offering of dedication, or the celebration of which the 
offerings were a part; it is not an abstract noun. The etymology of the verb 
hanak is uncertain. It is probably unrelated to the professional title hamk 
‘trained soldier(?)' of Gen 14:14. It is that very noun, however, which pro¬ 
duced the denominative verb hanak ‘to train, educate’, as in Prov 22:6: hdnok 
lanna'ar ‘train the youth’, also Late Hebrew hinnek ‘to educate’ and nominal 
hinnuk ‘education’ (see CADH 36, under handku; Albright 1942: 24, n. 87). 

The present term, hanukkdh , connotes a variety of dedicatory acts, includ¬ 
ing pronouncing words of formal dedication, words that are lost to us. The 
verb hanak elsewhere occurs in 1 Kgs 8:63, characterizing the abundant sacri¬ 
fices offered in dedication of the Solomonic temple (cf. 1 Chr 7:5-9; Neh 
12:27). Psalm 20 bears the caption “a song for the dedication of the Temple 
(mizmor $tr hanukkat habbayit),” but the psalm itself tells us little about the 
nature of dedication. In the laws of war in Deuteronomy 20, we read that one 
who had built a house but was unable to “dedicate” it (the verb hanak) before 
reporting to military duty should be allowed to return home, lest someone 
else consummate the project. This statement parallels the desacralizing of a 
vineyard and the consummation of a marriage, in the same series of Deutero- 
nomic laws. The context suggests that hanukkdh is the term for a prerequisite 
celebration or ritual, performed before one could rightfully have use of what 
he had built or taken as his own. 

In Num 7:3, 4, and 10 the place in which gifts were presented is variously 
listed as lipne YHWH ‘in the presence of YHWH’, lipne hammiskan ‘in front 
of the Tabernacle’, and lipne hammizbeah ‘in front of the altar’, namely, the 
altar of burnt offerings located in the courtyard facing the entrance of the 
Tent. There is probably no significance to these various designations of locale. 

There is a further ambiguity, between vv 10 and 11, regarding the sched- 
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ule of offerings, but this, too, is hardly significant. According to v 10, the 
chieftains presented their gifts on the day the Tabernacle was anointed, but in 
v 11 we read that each day thereafter, one of the nesVim was to present his 
gift. Once again, we are mindful that v 10 both summarizes and anticipates, 
with the term qorbdn ‘offering’ doing double duty. Adverbial layyom means 
“each day” (Exod 29:38; Jer 37:21; Ezek 4:10), and its repetition conveys 
plurality. 

their offering for the dedication of the altar . More significant, perhaps, is 
the fact that the celebration is termed hanukkat hammizbeah ‘the dedication 
offering of the altar’. This is probably an instance of pars pro fofo, for the 
entire Tabernacle complex was being dedicated. Specifically, however, the 
gifts proffered by the chieftains over the twelve-day period were all intended 
for use in offering altar sacrifices—silver and gold vessels, animals for sacrifice, 
semolina flour mixed with oil and incense. 

12. Verses 12-17 will be commented upon in considerable detail, and 
these Notes will suffice for the eleven remaining sections. All twelve sections 
are virtually identical, except for the chieftain's name and tribal affiliation, of 
course, and except for minor differences in formulation. The names of the 
tribal chieftains have been explained in the Notes on Num 1:5-15, where it is 
suggested, among other things, that Deuel, here appearing in v 47, should be 
read “Reuel.” 

The one who presented . . . was. Verse 12 begins in narrative fashion: 
wayyeht hamaqnb. . . . Prefixed heh has relative force. In the entry for the 
second nasi\ the formulation includes a verbal form: bayyom hassem hiqrib 
‘on the second day he offered’. From the third ndsT onward, there are no 
verbal forms and no traces of narrative syntax, but simply an administrative 
record. 

13. The first order of gifts, listed in v 13, consisted of a silver bowl ( qdarat 
kesep) and a silver basin (mizrdq *ehad kesep), both filled with semolina flour. 
The singular form, minhah , has collective force. 

silver bowl. The terms for the two types of bowls are difficult to identify 
precisely with archaeological finds, which are mostly ceramic, not metallic. 
Hebrew qe'drah should describe a vessel with a recession that was hollowed 
out (Num 4:7; Exod 25:29 || 37:16). The verbal root q--r, with a cognate in 
Arabic, means “to be deep.” The anomalous form seqa'arurot ‘sunken’ in Lev 
14:37 describes skin lesions, which may represent a Shafael formation of the 
same root (Kraemer 1966). 

silver basin. Hebrew mizrdq designates a vessel for receiving blood or into 
which blood is dashed (1 Kgs 7:40, 45; Zech 9:15; 14:20). The Samaritan 
vocalization mizreq would indicate that the vessel so named was used to dash 
blood on the altar, because that action is conveyed so frequently by the 
Hebrew verb zdraq (cf. Lev 1:4). The prophet Amos chides the rich northern 
Israelites of his time, who drink wine from mizraqim (Amos 6:6). Here these 
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vessels do not contain liquids, and, in fact, there is no reference to libations in 
the list of dedication offerings. 

The relative weights of these vessels are some indication of their function. 
In the next verse we read of a golden ladle (kap), used as a censer, that 
weighed ten shekels. By the sanctuary weight, a shekel contained twenty 
grains, and it is calculated that a shekel weighed anywhere from 11.4 to 12.2 
grams. This estimate is based on the known weight of beqa ‘ as a half-shekel 
(Exod 38:26). Samples of the beqa 1 have been found by archaeologists, and 
they weigh 6.1 grams. In any event, the gold ladle weighed 114-122 grams. 
On this basis, the bowl of 130 shekels would have weighed about 1.5 kilo¬ 
grams, and the basin of 70 shekels more than .75 kilogram. These weights 
accommodate fairly large quantities (Scott 1959; E. Stern 1962). 

14. ladle. Hebrew kap ‘palm, hand’ may signify a censer fashioned in that 
form. Many examples of ceramic censers have been found on biblical soil. 
1 Kgs 17:12 refers to “a ladle full of flour ( meld * kap qemah).” 

semolina flour. Hebrew solet means “semolina flour/’ which according to 
Lev 2:1 was required for grain offerings. 

15. ram. Although Leviticus 1 does not specify the ram (’ ayil) as a small 
animal suitable for the burnt offering, it is surprising just how often rams were 
used for this purpose. First of all, Balaam included rams in his burnt offerings 
(Num 23:2), and they were offered as burnt offerings in the Israelite cult on 
other occasions. According to Num 28:19, rams were offered on the first day 
of the Pesah festival, and the same is true of some other festivals. Ezek 46:4-6 
provides for burnt offerings consisting of rams on Sabbaths and New Moons, 
to be offered by the nasT of vision. There seems to be a function for rams in 
purificatory rites (Exod 29:15-18; Lev 9:2; 16:3-5; Num 6:14). What better 
testimony to the use of rams in burnt offerings than Isaiah’s vehement state¬ 
ment, “I am sated with burnt offerings of rams fd/of 'elim)” (Isa 1:11; see also 
Ezek 27:21; 39:18; 45:23; Ps 66:15; Job 42:8)? 

16. goat. Goats were customarily used for the type of sin offering (hatta’t) 
prescribed here (cf. Lev 4:23; 9:3). One may speculate about why goats were 
appropriate for sin offerings. On the basis of the rite of the scapegoat (Leviti¬ 
cus 16) and the reference in Lev 17:7 to the former practice of the Israelites in 
offering sacrifices to wilderness goats, it would appear that the wild goat was 
the symbol of the wilderness (Isa 13:21). The wilderness, in turn, was the 
domain of impurity, intimately associated with sinfulness. That is why the 
scapegoat was driven into the desert, never to return (Levine 1989b: 250— 
253). 

17. The postscript reads zeh qorban X ‘this was the offering of X’, recapitu¬ 
lating what had been listed. More often, demonstrative zeh introduces what is 
to follow and appears in superscriptions. Thus Gen 5:1: zeh seper ‘This is the 
record of’ (cf. Num 8:4; 28:3). 

sacred gifts of greeting. The seldmim offering is explained in the Notes on 
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Num 6:7 (see also the Notes on Num 15:8). It was appropriate for the 
dedication of the Tabernacle and was also offered at the dedication of the 
Solomonic Temple, as we are informed in 1 Kgs 8:63 (Levine 1974: 27-35, 
45-46). 

The system of numeration utilized in this entry (vv 12-17), and in each of 
the twelve entries to follow, is unusual and at the same time enlightening. 
This system may be analyzed as item + numeral , for instance, “oxen—2, rams 
—5,” and so on. It is a feature of certain ancient records and accounts for 
which comparative evidence exists. This subject is addressed in the Comment 
on Numbers 7. 

he-goats. Most of the designations of animals require no explanation. He¬ 
brew ‘ attudim designates mature goats and attests the Akkadian cognate 
atudu (CAD A 2.521, under atudu). 

84-88. These verses provide the totals of all commodities donated by the 
nesVim. In the Comment, below, these figures will be shown in graphic display, 
in the manner of an ancient record. The particle kol is here used technically, 
and means “total”; compare ]osh 21:26, 39; Ezra 2:64 for similar usages of 
Hebrew kol. It parallels Akkadian napharu, Sumerian SU-NIGIN; PAB 
‘total’. Verse 87 mentions that the burnt offerings were accompanied by 
grain offerings, implying that the semolina mixed with oil was used in 
this way. 

89. Chapter 7 concludes with a cryptic verse, intended to acknowledge the 
function of the Tabernacle as an oraculum. In Exod 25:22 we read that God 
would “meet” Moses in the inner chamber of the Tent and speak to him from 
the space above the kapporet ‘the expiation lid’. We should also refer to Exod 
33:6-11, a passage attributable to the Elohist, which emphasizes the function 
of the Tent of Meeting as an oraculum and makes no mention of its cultic 
function. How to deal with the differing traditions on the Tent, the Ark, and 
the cherubs is a problem discussed in the Notes on Num 1:1. Suffice it to say 
that the priestly tradition, while laying great stress on cult and sacrifice, never¬ 
theless endorses the oracular role of the Tent. 

continuously speaking. The Hebrew form middabber represents the assimi¬ 
lated hithpa l el: mitdabber < > middabber ‘He continuously spoke’; compare 
the same form in 2 Sam 14:13; Ezek 1:2; 43:6. The Jewish tradition, repre¬ 
sented by Rashi, explains this form as a tendentious repointing of the normal 
pi el form, medabber , occasioned by the awesome fact that the speaker is God. 
But this is probably not the original intent. Targum Onkelos has mitmallal , an 
Aramaic ithpa'al participle, having iterative force: “He spoke continually.” 

The Hebrew term kapporet refers to the function of the sculpted lid that 
covered the Ark (Exod 25:17-21). The Septuagint rendering hilasterion ‘for¬ 
giveness seat’ is accurate, and it is incorrect to translate kapporet as “lid” on 
the assumption that the verb kipper means “to cover” (Levine 1982b). 

cherubs. The God of Israel is pictured as “sitting astride the cherubs (yoseb 
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hakkerubim )" in any number of biblical depictions (1 Sam 4:4; 6:2; 1 Kgs 
19:15; Isa 37:16; Ezek 9:3; 10:4). Hebrew kerub designates both what we 
would call a mythological being and an iconographic object. The term kerub is 
usually regarded as a cognate of Akkadian kardbu ‘to beseech, pray’ (CAD K, 
192-198). Akkadian also attests related forms, especially karibu , feminine 
karibtu y terms designating a person or deity making a gesture of adoration or 
performing some religious act (CAD K, 216-217). The Hebrew form kerub 
probably represents the active participial form qdtol y hence karob ‘worshiper, 
adorer'. It indicates the function of the cherubs as worshipers of the Deity. 
The biblical kerubim have outstretched arms and, in some depictions, faces 
(Exod 25:20; 1 Kgs 6:25). 

Ark of the Covenant. On the designation ’ aron ha'edut see the Notes on 
Num 1:50; 4:5. 

The import of Num 7:89 is phenomenological. Moses would customarily 
hear God speaking to him from above the cherubs. The last words of the verse 
recapitulate what has been said: wayyedabber * elaw , literally, “he (= God) 
spoke to him (= Moses)." This reading seems to accord with other priestly 
depictions of the process (Exod 25:22), though it is surely tempting to trans¬ 
late “he (= Moses) would [then] speak to him (= God).” 


COMMENT: HOW TEMPLES KEPT RECORDS 

Numbers 7 is a highly instructive source of information about the ac¬ 
counting methods employed by the priests of biblical temples and by repre¬ 
sentatives of other agencies operating within biblical society over an extended 
period of time. If actual records from biblical temples or from the royal 
archives of Judah and northern Israel had survived in meaningful quantities, 
as they have from Syro-Mesopotamian and Egyptian temples, we would know 
much more about the institutional provenance of the priestly writings of the 
Torah. But, possessing very little epigraphic evidence, we are compelled to rely 
on analytic methods in our effort to retrieve the original format of biblical 
texts such as Num 7:10-88 and to trace their progressive adaptation and 
reformulation to conform to the overall literary character of the Hebrew Bible. 
As a matter of fact, it emerges that Numbers 7 may be one of the least 
adapted records in the entire Bible! 

If we were to plot the information presented in Num 7:12-88 as an actual 
record, we might end up with a tabular, or two-dimensional format, intended 
to be read both horizontally and vertically. It might have appeared as on page 
260. This hypothetical reconstruction allows us to analyze several features of 
Num 7:12-88 in a clear manner and to compare them with fairly contempo¬ 
rary ancient Near Eastern records, preserved in several languages. 
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Numbers 7: The Consecration of the Tabernacle 


In cuneiform tablets we often find lines for columns actually incised on 
the clay, with headings that provide various kinds of information: names of 
disbursing and receiving agencies and of individuals, commodities, dates, and 
quantities. In the same way, the consistent order in which items are listed for 
each of the twelve tribal chieftains in Numbers 7 suggests a similar format for 
the original. Two-dimensional records often show subtotals and totals for the 
columns tabulated. 

The formulation of Num 7:12-88, in particular, shows very little narrative 
adaptation. Once we go beyond the introduction, we observe a progressive 
reduction in the utilization of clauses and encounter almost exclusive reliance 
on formulas. Thus, v 12 reads, wayyehi hammaqrib ‘The one who presented an 
offering . . . was', and in v 18 we find a rather abrupt verbal clause: bayyom 
hasseni hiqrib ‘On the second day ... he offered’. From that point on, the 
entries are consistently formulaic: thus from vv 24-25 on we read, “On the 
third day: So-and-So, chieftain of the Such-and-Such tribe: X son of Y: His 
offering (qorbano).” This formulation is extremely close, I surmise, to the 
archival headings that would originally have been found in the administrative 
record. 

The system of numeration employed in Num 7:12-88 is perhaps the most 
revealing feature of all, because it directly links biblical records to known 
methods of ancient Near Eastern accounting. In Num 7:12-88 the sequence 
of numeration is (a) item, (b) numeral (quantity); for example: baqdr — 
senayim ‘oxen—2’. There is hardly an exception to this sequence in this main 
section of chap. 7. In biblical texts quantities are usually registered differently, 
as follows: (a) numeral (quantity) (b) item; for example: sib'dh kebdsim ‘seven 
lambs’ (or the construct formation sib'at kebdsim ‘seven of lambs’). See exam¬ 
ples in Num 28:19; Lev 23:18. 

It must be understood, of course, that we find two types of numerals in 
ancient records, and in records generally: ideographic numerals, namely, char¬ 
acters to be read as numerals (such as the roman characters 1, X, or arabic 10, 
30); and nonideographic numerals, namely, words (such as English “seven,” 
“one thousand”). 

In ancient Near Eastern documents one observes two principal systems of 
numeration: in cuneiform records in Akkadian and Sumerian, ideographic 
numerals, when they are used, normally precede the items they quantify. By 
contrast, in Ugaritic, Aramaic, Phoenician, and epigraphic Hebrew lists and 
records, ideographic numerals, when they are employed, normally follow the 
items they quantify. 

An informative example in Empire Aramaic, from Elephantine of the fifth 
century b.c.e., is the following citation from a papyrus, AP 22, which begins 

b3 Imphtp snt 5 znh smht hyV yhwdy* zy yhb ksp lyhw * ilh * Igbr l[g]br ksp 

s 2 
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On the 3rd of Phamenhotep, year 5. This is [a list] of the names of the 

Jewish military garrison, [everyone] who donated silver to Yahow, the 

God, man by man: silver, shekels, 2. 

In this papyrus, the ideographic numerals are written as slanted or vertical 
markings (\////= 5; \// = 3, and so forth). As the list proceeds, name by 
name, we find entries such as the following: mlkyh br ytwm br hddnr [kl]s 2 Ih 
‘Malkiyah, son of Yatom, son of Hadadnur. [Total]: shekels 2, of his’. This 
system applies only when ideographic numerals are used, not, of course, when 
numerals are written as words, as is normal in literary documents. 

In the Arad inscriptions of the late seventh and early sixth centuries b.c.e. 
from that Negeb Judean garrison, we also find lists of commodities employing 
the sequence of numeration under discussion: (a) item (b) ideographic nu¬ 
meral, as is clearly the case with ostracon no. 11, in the collection published 
by Y. Aharoni (1981): 

1. 'I'lyib 

2. w*t ntn Iktm 

3. [] b 2 yyr 

4. w[ 

5. m[n]hmyhw 

1. To Eliashib: 

2. Now, then: Deliver to the Kittim 

3. [] bat 2, of wine. 

4. And[ 

5. From Nehemyahu. 

On this ostracon hieratic ideographic numerals are used, but the sequence 
is the same. It is worth mentioning that the same western system is evident in 
the Linear B records from Mycenae, where we quite regularly find the se¬ 
quence (a) item (b) ideographic numeral. It is not entirely clear why this is so 
in the proto-Greek documents, and what the implications of this correlation 
might be (Levine 1965a). 

Now, there are no ideographic numerals evident in the Hebrew Bible; all 
numerals are written out in words. And yet, certain biblical records are formu¬ 
lated in such a way as to suggest that originally ideographic numerals had 
been subsequently replaced by words. This is most likely the case, as it turns 
out, in biblical lists, records, and even cultic prescriptions that employ the 
West Semitic system of numeration, as is true of Numbers 7. 

In Josh 12:9-14 there is a list of city-states conquered during the Israelite 
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settlement of Canaan. In all, thirty-one kings are listed, according to the 
following consistent formula: “King of X-city—one (’ehad); King of Y-city— 
one”; and so forth. The kings are unnamed, and the list concludes as follows: 
kol meldkim selosim we'ehad ‘Total kings: thirty-one’. Similarly, in Gen 46:15, 
after a list of the sons of Leah, we find a total expressed as follows: kol nepes 
bandw ubenotaw—selosim wesalos ‘Total persons, his sons and his daughters: 
thirty-three’. Note also the total of the list of towns in the territory of Judah, 
in Josh 15:32: kol 1 drim c esrim wdtesa l wehasrehem Total towns: twenty-nine, 
and their ajacent plots’ (cf. further Josh 18:28; 19:6—7, 15; 21:1, 6—7). 

In Ezra and Chronicles, this system of numeration is particularly evident. 
Let us examine Ezra 1:9-1 la as an example: 

Following is their quantity: 

Golden sashes—thirty; 

Silver sashes—one thousand; 

Suits of clothes—nine and twenty; 

Golden bowls—thirty; 

Silver bowls—four hundred ten; 

Other vessels of gold and silver: five thousand four hundred. 

Similar calculations occur in Ezra 8:35 and in 1 Chr 6:46-48; 7:40. 

When we encounter this system of numeration in cultic texts, as in Num¬ 
bers 7 and in Num 28:11 and 29:13, 17 within the calendar of the public cult, 
it is reasonable to assume that priestly scribes employed an accounting 
method essentially identical to that used in other administrative agencies of 
biblical Israel, and that in all such instances the originals upon which the 
biblical texts were based had ideographic numerals, such as we have seen in 
West Semitic epigraphy. 

It was A. F. Rainey (1970) who first explained that the administrative 
order of donations and disbursements, as set forth in records such as Numbers 
7, did not normally correspond to the operative order followed in the actual 
performance of the cult. In the celebration of the cult, the hatta't ‘sin offer¬ 
ing’ normally preceded the offering of other sacrifices in composite rites. The 
hatta't was, in a sense, a preparatory offering that had the effect of reinstating 
the worshiper in the eyes of God, in cases wherein the sacrifices had been 
occasioned by particular offenses. Usually the hatta't was also necessary for 
the preliminary purification of the Sanctuary, to assure that the Sanctuary 
had been tended properly, and was fit for sacrificial activity. The hatta’t would 
most often be followed by the l olah ‘burnt offering, holocaust’, which func¬ 
tioned as an invocation, testing the readiness of the Deity to respond to the 
petitions of his worshipers. Only then would the seldmim ‘sacred gifts of 
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greeting’ be offered. This sacrifice was shared by priests and worshipers and 
constituted a sacral meal, in the presence of God. 

The order in which the donations are listed in Numbers 7 is administra¬ 
tive; it is the order suitable for keeping temple records. The list of donations, 
in each case, begins with the most costly items—bowls and vessels of gold and 
silver, filled with precious incense and finely ground semolina flour. The list 
then proceeds to record animals, first large and then small cattle, which had 
been donated for sacrifices, with the hatta't intervening between the l olah and 
the seldmfm. The organizing principle in administrative records would reflect 
the commodities listed—their size, generic character, and cost—and not the 
actual order of cultic performance. 

It might be instructive to produce an example of a two-dimensional or 
tabular cuneiform record, so as to demonstrate just how closely Num 7:12-88 
follows the Syro-Mesopotamian accounting system. For this purpose, a neo- 
Babylonian temple record from the reign of Nabonidus, the last king of Baby¬ 
lon, has been selected. It will be plotted only partially, but this sample will 
suffice for purposes of illustration (see % 3). 

The final verse (v 89) of chap. 7 warrants special comment for its bearing 
on the several traditions regarding the functions of the Tabernacle, or Tent of 
Meeting Cohel md'ed). Brief mention was made of these differing conceptions 
of the Tent in the Notes. According to Exod 33:6-11, a non priestly source 
attributed to the Elohist, the Tent was to be pitched outside the encampment 
and was not to have any cultic function as the locus of sacrifice. It was to 
serve as an oraculum, where Moses would receive verbal communications 
from God: where he would “meet” with God. This is the etymology of mo'ed, 
from the verbal root y--d, implied in the account of Exod 33:6-11. 

Priestly writers occasionally recall this conception of the Tent. In Exod 
25:22, in the midst of the detailed prescriptions for the construction of the 
Tabernacle, there is a statement on its oracular function quite similar to Num 
7:89 (cf. also Exod 29:42-43; 30:6-36). The book of Leviticus opens with the 
statement that God called to Moses from the Tent of Meeting and communi¬ 
cated to him precise instructions on the proper manner of sacrificing. Accord¬ 
ing to Leviticus 16, however, the high priest was to enter the Holy of Holies 
on the Day of Atonement for the sole purpose of seeking expiation for the 
Israelites. Although these rites included a confessional, pronounced by the 
high priest, there is no reference, in that context, to verbal communication 
from the Deity or to oracular inquiry. 

Priestly writers often caption cultic prescriptions and descriptions with a 
statement to the effect that God directly communicated their contents to 
Moses, to Moses and Aaron, or to the Israelites generally. In such instances, 
the emphasis does not seem to be on the locus of these divine communica¬ 
tions, but on the specificity of their content. When, as in v 89, reference is 
made to the oracular role of the Tent, we observe an effort to reconcile the 
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two traditions regarding the function of the Tent of Meeting, the oracular and 
the cultic. 

The noticeable shift in emphasis from the oracular to the cultic in charac¬ 
terizing the function of the Tent of Meeting may reflect the growing impor¬ 
tance of the Israelite priesthood. Priests replaced prophets in the postexilic 
period. Divine verbal communication had been a feature of prophecy, not 
forgotten in priestly projections of the Mosaic period, but hardly functional in 
the later priesthood. The priesthood utilized oracular methods of a different 
sort, some of great antiquity. For the most part, the divine will and disposition 
were communicated through the act of sacrifice and through rites of purifica¬ 
tion. The divine response was silent, but assuredly effective. 
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PART V. 


NUMBERS 8: 
THE DEDICATION 
OF THE LEVITES 





INTRODUCTION 


Numbers 8 is best understood against the background of the first four 
chapters of Numbers. In chaps. 1-4 the plan of the Israelite encampment was 
presented, and the assignment of the several levitical clans to maintenance 
tasks associated with the Tabernacle was set forth in detail. Once the Taberna¬ 
cle and its altar were dedicated, an event recorded in chap. 7, it was logical to 
provide a record of the devotion of the Levites to sanctuary service. Chapter 8 
opens, however, with brief instructions addressed to Aaron on the mounting 
of the lamps (nerot) atop the branches of the Tabernacle Menorah. Once the 
Tabernacle became functional, the Menorah also went into use (Num 8:1-4). 

Just as the Aaronide priesthood had been consecrated, as reported in Le¬ 
viticus 8-9, so were the Levites to be initiated as cultic servitors. Numbers 8 
conveys the special role of the Levites in the priestly traditions of Numbers, 
where the distinction between Aaronide Levites, who are priests, and the rest 
of the tribe of Levi, who are not priests, is most clearly drawn (Num 8:5-23). 
The chapter concludes with a statement defining the period of levitical ser¬ 
vice as from twenty-five to fifty years of age (Num 8:24-26). 


TRANSLATION 


8 *YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Speak to Aaron and say to him: When you mount the lamps, let the seven 
lamps cast light toward the [area] in front of the lampstand. 

3 Aaron did accordingly. He mounted its lamps toward the [area] in front of 
the lampstand, as YHWH commanded Moses. 

4 Such was the manufacture of the lampstand: it was made of hammered 
gold; it was hammered from its base to its petal. In accordance with the 
depiction that YHWH had shown Moses, just so did he fashion the lamp- 
stand. 

5 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

6 Separate the Levites from among the Israelite people, and purify them. 

7 This is what you must do to them in order to purify them: sprinkle on 
them water of purification. They shall pass a razor over their entire body, 
launder their garments, and thereby become pure. 

8 They must secure a bull of the herd, with its [accompanying] grain offer¬ 
ing, to consist of semolina flour mixed with oil. You shall secure a second bull 
of the herd for a sin offering. 

9 Bring the Levites near the front of the Tent of Meeting, and then assemble 
the entire community of Israelites. 

10 Bring the Levites into the presence of YHWH. Then have the Israelites lay 
their hands on the Levites. 

11 Aaron shall make a presentation offering of the Levites in the presence of 
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YHWH on behalf of the Israelites, that they may serve by doing YHWH’s 
work. 

12 The Levites, in turn, shall lay their hands on the heads of the bulls, as¬ 
signing one as a sin offering and the other as a burnt offering to serve as 
redemption for the Levites. 

13 You shall station the Levites in front of Aaron and in front of his sons, and 
make of them a presentation offering to YHWH. 

H You shall separate the Levites from among the Israelites; the Levites shall 
belong to me! 

15 Afterward, the Levites shall arrive, and perform the tasks of the Tent meet¬ 
ing; after you have purified them and made a presentation offering of them. 

16 For they are to be completely dedicated to me, from among the Israelites, 
in place of the first issue of every womb; [in place] of every firstborn of the 
Israelites have I selected them for myself. 

17 For every firstborn within the Israelite people belongs to me, both man and 
beast. At the time I slew every firstborn in the land of Egypt, I declared them 
dedicated to me. 

18 I have appropriated the Levites in place of every firstborn within the Israel¬ 
ite people. 

19 I have delegated the Levites to be assigned to Aaron and to his sons from 
among the Israelite people, to perform the tasks of the Tent of Meeting and 
to serve as redemption for the Israelite people, so that no plague may afflict 
the Israelite people as a result of Israelites' approaching the Sanctuary. 

20 Moses and Aaron, with the entire community of the Israelites, carried out 
with respect to the Levites everything that YHWH had commanded Moses 
regarding the Levites; just so did the Israelites do to them. 

21 The Levites purified themselves, laundering their garments. Moses then 
made of them a presentation offering in the presence of YHWH, with Aaron 
performing rites of expiation on their behalf so as to purify them. 

22 Afterward the Levites arrived to perform their tasks at the Tent of Meeting, 
under Aaron and under his sons. They did to them just as YHWH had com¬ 
manded Moses regarding the Levites. 

23 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

24 This is what applies to the Levites: everyone twenty-five years and older 
must serve in the work force, performing the tasks of the Tent of Meeting. 

2 5 All those fifty years of age and older may retire from the work force, and 
need not serve any longer. 

26 The Levites shall then assist their kinsmen at the Tent of Meeting, per¬ 
forming various duties, but no longer serving on the work force. That is how 
you shall assign the Levites with respect to their duties. 
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NOTES TO 8:1-4: THE TABERNACLE 

MENORAH 

8 2. The basic features of the Tabernacle Menorah are set forth in Exod 
25:31-40, and repeated, with minor variations, in Exod 37:17-24. The present 
statement concerning the lamps more closely parallels that of Exod 25:37. 
The specific object of the instructions was to ascertain that the seven 
Menorah lamps would cast their light in a certain direction, over a particular 
area. 

The instructions are addressed to Aaron, the priest, as he is the one 
charged with mounting the Menorah lamps. Hebrew beha i aldtekd means 
“When you mount , set up ” and not “When you kindle ,” as Rashi concluded. 
Admittedly, hipttil he c eldh is ambiguous; in Exod 27:20 and Lev 24:2, for 
example, the sense is “to kindle,’' whereas in Exod 25:37 and 40:25, as well as 
in this verse, the sense is to place the lamps (nerot) atop the branches of the 
Menorah. 

The Tabernacle Menorah consisted of a central upright shaft, termed 
qdneh ‘stem’, a botanical term. The central shaft rested on a base called yarek 
‘thigh’, an anatomical term! Fanning out on either side of the central qdneh 
were three branches, also called qdnim, the plural of qdneh. 

toward the area in front of the lampstand. The Hebrew term menorah is 
itself ambiguous. It is difficult to ascertain, in certain statements, whether it 
refers only to the base and central shaft of the lampstand, or to the entire 
artifact with its six additional branches. This ambiguity comes to the fore in 
the phrase "el mul pene hammenorah, which has been translated “toward the 
[area] in front of the lampstand.” In the parallel passage (Exod 25:37), the 
wording is "el c eber pdnehd ‘across the [area] facing its front’. If we assume that 
the two statements are synonymous, then the intent was that the seven lamps 
would light the area in front of the Menorah. 

Those who have concluded that the seven lamps were to face the central 
shaft (perhaps because they understood the term menorah in Num 8:2 to 
designate only the base and central shaft of the lampstand) were on the wrong 
track, it seems, because, graphically, how could all seven nerot shine toward 
the center? Only six of them could do so! 

The precise meaning of idiomatic "el mul pene- is established by its usage 
elsewhere. Thus, we read that two gold cords were affixed to the priestly 
garment, the "epod t “on its front side ("el mul panaw)” in contrast to the two 
gold rings attached to the breastplate of the high priest “facing the "epod 
inward ("el c eber ha"epod haytah),” according to Exod 28:25-26 and Exod 
39:18-20 (cf. also usage in Exod 28:37; 39:31). In Ezek 1:9-12, we read that 
the beasts of Ezekiel’s vision moved each "el l eber pandw ‘in the direction of 
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its front', without turning as they moved. This text establishes the sense of 
v 2: the lamps were intended to shed light in front of the Menorah. 

According to Exod 26:35 and 40:24 the Menorah stood at the southern 
side of the first chamber of the Tent, across from the table for the bread of 
display, which stood at the northern side of the chamber. To the east was the 
paroket curtain, covering the entrance to the Holy of Holies. According to 
certain depictions, the golden incense altar stood in the center of this cham¬ 
ber (Exod 30:1-10; 39:38). 

Aaron was to insert each of the seven nerot into the gdbPa ‘bowl' at the 
top of the stems. A wick and some oil would be put into each lamp and 
kindled. Many such lamps have been uncovered in archaeological excavations. 

The Hebrew term menorah from the root n-w-r ‘to shine, blaze' attests a 
cognate, mnhrt in Minaean, South Arabic (Meyers 1976: 46, n. 16). 

3. The formula ka'aser siwwdh YHWH y et Moseh 'as YHWH commanded 
Moses’ confirms compliance and is characteristic of the formulation of 
priestly law and ritual (see the Notes on Num 1:19). It stresses two related 
ideas basic to the priestly ideology: not only were all of the details of law and 
ritual directly communicated by God to Moses, but they were promptly car¬ 
ried out by Moses and the Israelites of his time. 

4. The Menorah was made of hammered gold sheet, as was also true of the 
trumpets whose manufacture is prescribed in Num 10:2. Meyers has studied 
the graphics of the Tabernacle Menorah in depth. She concludes that a 
wooden model was utilized and that gold sheet, which was thicker than gold 
leaf, was formed over the model in the desired shape. This process contrasted 
with the use of a mold in sculpture. By that process, a mold was fashioned, 
and melted gold was poured into it. 

Gold is a highly malleable metal, suitable for hammering and rubbing. 
The term miqsah remains somewhat elusive, but inevitably involves use of a 
hard instrument, such as a hammer. This verse emphasizes that the entire 
menorah (whether by this is meant the entire artifact with its branches, or 
only the central lampstand) was hammered from a single sheet of gold, stated 
here as “from the base (yarek) to the petal (perah)" which was a floral compo¬ 
nent of the gabt'a 'bowl'. 

The “depiction, view” (Hebrew mar'eh) of the Menorah had been shown 
to Moses, just as in Exod 25:39 we read that the “model (tabnit)" of the 
entire Tabernacle had been shown to him. Whereas Hebrew mar'eh connotes 
a picture or drawing, tabnit , from the verbal root b-n-h, may well connote a 
model, something actually constructed. This meaning is further suggested by 
the abundant artifactual evidence, from tombs and temples, of votive models 
or miniatures of edifices and objects of cultic function. 
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NOTES TO 8:5-26: THE LEVITES AS 
TABERNACLE SERVITORS 

A comparison of the present description of the dedication of the Levites 
with the consecration of the Aaronide priests, recounted in Leviticus 8-9, 
may serve to pinpoint significant differences between the two groups. The 
Levites were to serve under the priests, performing maintenance and support 
functions, but they were not consecrated as officiants in the sacrificial cult. 
The levitical assignments are outlined in Numbers 3-4. In Numbers 18 we 
find information on the income to which the Levites were entitled and on 
their obligations to the priests. The Aaronide priests were consecrated, a con¬ 
cept conveyed by the verb qiddes , and they donned sacral vestments and 
distinctive insignia. A mixture of sacrificial blood and oil was dashed on them, 
and Aaron himself was anointed with pure oil. The priests bathed their entire 
bodies. In Leviticus 8, such consecration is referred to as milliTim 'appoint¬ 
ment’ to a prestigious office. The Levites, by contrast, were “purified,” a 
process conveyed by the verb tihher, and “dedicated,” an act expressed by the 
verb ndtan. They are presented as an offering to God, and both the verb ndtan 
and the characterization of the Levites as tenupah ‘presentation offering’ im¬ 
ply submission. The Levites were handed over to the Deity in substitution for 
the firstborn of the Israelites, spared by God when he smote the firstborn of 
Eg y p t. 

In full view of the Israelite community, the Levites were presented to the 
God of Israel. Representatives of the community laid their hands upon them, 
and in turn the Levites placed their hands on the sacrifices that they had 
donated in celebration of their dedication as Tabernacle servants. The se¬ 
quence of sacrifices, beginning with a sin offering (hatta't) and continuing 
with a burnt offering (olah), is significant. The hatttft served to remove 
impurity and made the Levites ready for their presentation to God. Then 
the l oldh served as the first act of worship by the purified Levites, a test of 
God’s acceptance of them in their new role. The same sequence is observ¬ 
able in the ceremonies of the priestly investiture, as recorded in Lev 
8:14-21, as well as in the purification of the Sanctuary, as prescribed in 
Lev 16:3. 

In contrast to the Aaronide priests, the Levites donned no special vest¬ 
ments. Special water was sprinkled on them, but not sacrificial blood or oil. 
The Levites had to meet certain purificatory requirements, however. They 
were to launder their clothing and shave off their body hair. In these respects, 
their purification resembles what would be undertaken by a person undergo¬ 
ing purification from disease, according to the provisions of Leviticus 13-14. 
We may also draw a comparison with the duty of the Nazirite to shave his 
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head at the conclusion of the period of his vow (see the Notes on Num 6:9, 
18). 

6. Separate . . . from among. This meaning of the Hebrew idiom qah 
. . . mittok is suggested by the parallel statement in v 14, below: wehibdaltd 
. . . mittok ‘You shall separate . . . from among’. 

purify. The verb tihher ‘to purify’, used to characterize procedures that 
were part of the levitical dedication, is highly significant. One normally puri¬ 
fies someone or something that was impure to start with. Thus the Sanctuary 
required purification because it would be defiled by the impurities of the 
Israelites (Lev 16:19, 30). A diseased person also required purification, a fact 
that further links this chapter to the rites prescribed for the treatment of 
disease in Leviticus 13-14. 

At no point is the verb tihher employed in describing the investiture of the 
Aaronide priests, in Leviticus 8-9; though, to be sure, purification was essen¬ 
tial for the soon-to-be priests. But such procedures are not conveyed by the 
verb tihher. The implications of this distinction will be explored in the Com¬ 
ment that follows. For now, it suffices to point out that it is the conception of 
the Levites as an offering presented to God that holds the key to their purifi¬ 
cation. 

7. water of purification. Three acts were involved in purifying the Levites: 
laundering their clothing, shaving their body hair, and sprinkling special water 
on their persons. Laundering and shaving are hardly exceptional procedures in 
purificatory rites (cf. Lev 14:8-9; Numbers 19). It remains, however, to ex¬ 
plain the precise function of water in the present process, a function ex¬ 
pressed in the unique term me hatta't , translated “water of purification.” It is 
unlikely that the term hatta't refers here to a sin offering, in the usual sense, 
because no water is directly associated with such sacrifices. Some commenta¬ 
tors, medieval and modern (thus Gray—ICC, for instance) have identified me 
hatta't with me niddah ‘water of lustration, of sprinkling’, which occurs in 
Num 19:9, 13, 20 and 31:23. This identification is improbable, as is explained 
in the Notes on Num 19:9. 

The verbal form wehittehhdru represents the hithpa'el stem, in a pausal 
position. The unassimilated form hittahhdru became hittahhdru by assimila¬ 
tion of the first tau to tet. In turn, the pausal position produced hittehhdru. 
The hithpa'el of t-h-r is employed quite frequently in ritual contexts (cf. Gen 
35:2; Lev 14:19, 28; Isa 66:17; Neh 13:22). 

Although me hatta't is probably not to be identified with me niddah of 
Numbers 19, it is in Num 19:9 that we find a usage of hatta't that approaches 
its sense here. Thus hatta't hi ‘It is a [virtual] sin offering’ of Num 19:9 means 
that the water of lustration, mixed with the ash of the red cow used there to 
purify those contaminated by contact with a corpse, resembles a sin offering 
because it, too, serves to purify! Literally, the sense of me hatta't is “Water for 
the removal of impurity, sinfulness.” Perhaps we should vocalize consonantal 
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h-tr-t as hatt&t, an infinitival form: “purifying, expiating," hence “water for 
purifying." The form hazzeh represents the hiptiil imperative of n-z-h 'to 
spatter’, hence “to sprinkle." The rare qal form of this verb occurs in Lev 6:20. 

8. Two bulls were provided, one for the sin offering and the other for the 
burnt offering. The sin offering (hatt&t) was accompanied by a grain offering 
(minhah). The character of the burnt offering in biblical ritual was clarified in 
the Notes on Num 6:14 and that of the grain offering in the Notes on Num 
4:16. Because this is the first occurrence of the term hatt&t 'sin offering’ in 
Numbers, it would be best to discuss its meaning and functions here. The 
force of the pi'el hitte is to undo or remove the effects of the action conveyed 
by the simple stem hata* 'to commit an offense, to sin’. Literally, the term 
hatt&t designates an offering or ritual aimed at redressing an offense against 
God, and this process usually involved purification and expiation. - 

In Leviticus 4-5, two principal types of sin offerings are prescribed. There 
is, first of all, the hatt&t offered on behalf of the entire community or on 
behalf of its leader, the high priest. An example would be the hatt&t included 
in the rites of Yom Kippur (Leviticus 16). This type of sin offering involved 
special blood rites and shared certain features with riddance rituals, such as 
those prescribed in Numbers 19. The entire victim was destroyed (Lev 4:1- 
21). The second type of sin offering served various functions. In addition to 
securing expiation, it also compensated the priesthood for its services on 
behalf of transgressing Israelites. This secondary function is intimated in Ho- 
sea’s condemnation of the priests of his own day: “They feed on my people’s 
sin offerings, and so they desire its iniquity.” In other words, the priests 
secretly wished that the people would sin excessively, so as to increase their 
own revenue (Lev 4:22-5:13)! 

It was often the case that a grain offering accompanied other more sub¬ 
stantial sacrifices. Compare the provisions of Num 28:1-7 for its use in the 
public cult. 

9. Bring . . . near. The verb hiqrib is ambiguous, because its basic sense 
of “bringing near” can describe various acts involved in consecration and 
worship. In Lev 1:13, for instance, wehiqrib means “he brought near,” namely, 
he presented the Aaronide priests before God on the occasion of their conse¬ 
cration. In fact, Num 8:9-10 prescribe two sequential stages of a process: first 
the Levites were brought to an area near the entrance of the Tent of Meeting; 
then, once the Israelite community had been assembled, the Levites were 
brought even closer, into the presence of YHWH. In spatial terms, they came 
even closer than they had been to the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. At 
that point, representatives of the people placed their hands on the Levites. 

10. lay their hands on. The symbolic act of “laying on of hands," conveyed 
by the verb samak ‘to lean on, place upon’, is a pervasive feature of cultic and 
juridical activity. Essentially it served to assign a particular sacrifice for use in 
a specific rite. Thus the donor of a burnt offering assigned his sacrifice in this 
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way, according to Lev 1:4. Below, in v 12, we read that the Levites themselves 
placed their hands upon the sacrifices to be offered in celebration of their own 
devotion. 

In a juridical context, we read that Moses designated Joshua as his succes¬ 
sor by placing his hands upon him (Num 27:18-23; Deut 34:9). In still an¬ 
other passage, we read that members of the Israelite community laid their 
hands upon a person convicted of blasphemy, thereby consigning him to 
execution (Lev 23:10-16). Hittite rituals evidence widespread utilization of 
the symbolic laying on of hands (Wright 1986). 

Because the Levites constituted a veritable offering to God, it was appro¬ 
priate to assign them to Tabernacle service by means of the laying on of 
hands. We must assume, of course, that representatives of the Israelite com¬ 
munity performed this symbolic act, because it would have been practically 
impossible for the entire people to do so. In the same way, the statement in 
Exod 12:6 that the entire Israelite community slaughtered the paschal sacri¬ 
fice must be understood to mean that representatives of the community did 
so, as was recognized by the Sages of the Mekhilta * (Lauterbach 1976: 40, to 
Bo\ par. 5). Presumably representation would involve the chieftains, who were 
often heads of the patriarchal houses. 

11. presentation offering. This verse, and the several that follow, define the 
dedication of the Levites as an act similar in its effect to the tenupdh ‘presen¬ 
tation offering’. The verb hemp means “to raise,” and this mode of presenta¬ 
tion is described in the Mishna (Menahot 5:6). The offering was not “waved,” 
as many have explained it, but was rather carried to and fro, while being held 
high, in order to display the offering before the Deity (see the Notes on Num 
5:25; and cf. Num 18:11, 18; Milgrom 1972). Usage here is more figurative 
than literal. Referring to the Levites as a tenupdh merely meant that they were 
being presented to God as an offering, me'et bene Yisra'el ‘on behalf of the 
Israelite people’. 

that they may serve by doing YHWH s work. The syntax of the final clause 
of v 11, wehayu Idabod 'et ‘abodat YHWH, is unusual. The precise sense of 
‘abodah ‘work’, and of the cognate construction latabod ^abodah ‘to perform 
work’, as used here, is explained in the Notes on Num 4:23. The term ‘ abodah 
characteristically designates the functions of the Levites, as set forth in Num¬ 
bers. It must be emphasized that the Levites did not officiate, a function 
often attendant on the verb l abad, but merely “served” in other capacities. 

12. assigning. The Levites assigned the two primary sacrifices celebrating 
their dedication. The key verb here is l dsah ‘to make of’, which in the context 
of sacrificial rites often has the functional meaning “to assign, designate.” 
Compare its usage in Lev 16:9: we'dsahu hatta't ‘he assigned it as a sin offer¬ 
ing’. It was necessary to stipulate that the victim was reserved for a specific 
offering. 

to serve as redemption for the Levites. The clause lekapper ( al hallewiyyim 
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requires special comment, because the verb kipper most often describes expia¬ 
tory rites involving the use of sacrificial blood (see the Notes on Num 6:11). 
We might attribute usage of the verb kipper in this verse to the overall loose¬ 
ness of terminology characteristic of chap. 8 (see below, in the Notes on v 21). 
Quite possibly kipper merely connotes some manner of purification in this 
instance. And yet another idea may be operative here: In certain contexts 
lekapper ‘ al represents the more complete formula lekapper ( al nepes ‘to serve 
as ransom for a life’ (Exod 30:15; Lev 17:11). In such cases the pi'el form, 
kipper, does not mean “to expiate” directly, but is denominative of koper 
‘ransom’ and means, literally, “to serve as koper , ransom.” This is the sense of 
lekapper l alaw in Lev 1:4: “to serve as redemption for him,” namely, for the 
person who has donated a burnt offering, having placed his hand upon it. 

Here, too, it is best to understand the statement in question as'conveying 
the notion that proper assignment of the burnt offering by the Levites served 
to “redeem” them, or to protect them, if you will, from God’s wrath. Anyone 
standing in close proximity to the Deity was in danger of incurring God’s 
wrath, regardless of whether he had committed an actual offense. God’s ac¬ 
ceptance of the burnt offering signaled his acceptance of the Levites’ devo¬ 
tion. This interpretation is virtually explicit in v 19, below, which speaks of 
the role of the Levites themselves. Their dedication to cultic service would 
serve to avert the plague of God’s wrath. This was also the rationale given for 
the payment of half a shekel to finance the building of the Tabernacle by each 
male Israelite on the occasion of a census, according to Exod 30:12-16. 

In summary, the l olah, as part of the rites of Numbers 8, tested God’s 
disposition. If God accepted it, he was pleased by the dedication of the 
Levites; they were protected from divine wrath. This attitude contrasts 
sharply with God’s displeasure at the Qorahites on another occasion. Not only 
was their offering rejected, but they were struck down by God’s wrath, as we 
read in Numbers 16-17. 

14. The Levites shall belong to me! The second part of this verse is em¬ 
phatic: wehayu li hallewiyyfm. This meaning of idiomatic hayah l- expresses 
possession; compare Gen 32:6: wayyehi 16 sor wahamor ‘he possessed oxen and 
mules’ (cf. also the usage in Num 3:12, 45). 

15. The second part of this verse was quite possibly interpolated, because 
the sequence of the rites up to this point logically concludes with the state¬ 
ment that the Levites were to begin their tasks at the Tent of Meeting 
(v 15a). Verse 15b has been translated as a recapitulation: “after you have 
purified them and made a presentation offering of them.” 

16. completely dedicated. The Levites are “dedicated, given over.” This is 
the sense of netunim netunim Repetition conveys emphasis (cf. l dmoq l amoq 
‘exceedingly deep’ in Eccl 7:24). As has been emphasized in previous Notes, 
the verb natan is of primary importance in defining the status of the Levites. 
Its usage in the present chapter may serve to clarify its significance even 
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further. Hebrew ndtan may, in certain contexts, specifically connote compul¬ 
sory assignment to cultic service, when the recipient is a deity or a religious 
establishment. Thus Joshua “consigned” the Gibeonites (Hebrew wayyit- 
tenem ‘he consigned them’) to cultic service (Josh 9:27). Cultic servitors are 
known as netinim ‘devoted cultic servitors' in Ezra 2:43. In Akkadian, the verb 
saraku ‘to donate, hand over, devote' is used in the same way, and neo- 
Babylonian documents actually speak of temple servants called sirkutu ‘devo¬ 
tees’ (Levine 1963). 

Use of the passive participle netunim is a particular way of characterizing 
the status of the Levites (cf. Num 3:9; 18:6; 1 Chr 6:33; and below, v 19). It 
inevitably conveys subservience, even though the context is religious dedica¬ 
tion. This diction emphasizes the subordination of the Levites vis a vis the 
Aaronide priests. 

first issue of every womb. The Levites were “claimed” by God, an act 
conveyed by the verb laqah , in place of the first issue of the womb of every 
Israelite. The feminine pitrat rehem ‘first issue of the womb' is unique to this 
verse. Elsewhere, the masculine form peter rehem is emphasized (see the 
Notes on Num 3:11). This, then, is the basic theory sanctioning the assign¬ 
ment of the Levites to cultic service, and the concomitant denial of their 
claim to a territorial state (see the Notes on Num 18:21-24). It is the book of 
Numbers that establishes this theory, against the background of the require¬ 
ment to surrender the firstborn, which is stated in Exod 13:2; 34:19-20; and 
Deut 15:19-23. 

18-19. These verses amplify the preceding statements. The Levites were 
“dedicated” (netunim) both to God and to Aaron and his sons. Their dedica¬ 
tion was realized on two levels, which do not contradict each other: God 
exercised his claim on the Levites, and he assigned them to the jurisdiction of 
the priests. Verse 19 is best understood against the background of the earlier 
discussion of the formula lekapper ‘ al ‘to serve as redemption for’ in v 12, 
above. The performance of the Levites would also serve to avert God’s pre¬ 
dictable wrath at having ordinary Israelites encroach upon the space of the 
Sanctuary (cf. Num 18:2-5, 22). 

21. purified themselves. The rare hithpa'el wayyithatte'u occurs elsewhere 
in Numbers (19:12; 31:19-20), in the context of purification after contact 
with a corpse. Here it simply refers to the purificatory measures undertaken by 
the Levites, including the laundering of their garments. 

with Aaron performing rites of expiation. In this instance the formula 
wayyekapper ( alehem means “he (= Aaron) performed rites of expiation over 
the Levites.” This is a loose way of referring to the purification of the Levites, 
though it is an extension of the more common technical connotation of the 
verb kipper. Normally, such rites involved the utilization of sacrificial blood, 
but not in the dedication of the Levites (see above, in the Notes on v 12). 

24. The period of service for Levites was to extend from twenty-five to 
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fifty years of age. This duration is unusual and probably indicates that Num 
8:23-26 derive from a different code of practice. See the Notes on Num 4:2 
for a discussion of the different minimum ages of service. 

must serve in the work force. The cognate formula lisbo ’ sdbtf requires 
special comment. It is the book of Numbers that uses the term sabd' in its 
most basic sense of “work force," the sense most common for the Akkadian 
cognate sabu (CAD $, 40-45, under sabu). Elsewhere in biblical literature, 
Hebrew sdba y most often refers to the heavenly “hosts" (Isa 40:26), and quite 
frequently to military “forces" (1 Chr 9:11). 

25. At the age of fifty, a Levite could retire from active service in the 
Tabernacle. 

26. The meaning of this verse is ambiguous. Does it mean to say that after 
the age of fifty Levites would no longer perform maintenance functions, but 
only “assist" (the verb seret) in other ways, performing less demanding duties? 
To put the question another way: does v 26 link up directly with the preceding 
statements in vv 24-25, or does it recapitulate the overall characterization of 
the status of the Levites, as “serving" but not officiating? (See the Notes on 
vv 15 and 19, above, and cf. Num 18:2-5.) The former alternative is prefera¬ 
ble, because vv 23-26 appear to be a separate statement. 

duties. The plural mismdrot means “duties.” It represents the plural of the 
feminine singular form mismeret used so frequently in chap. 8, and in other 
texts dealing with levitical assignments. In late biblical and postbiblical He¬ 
brew the homophone mismdrot represents the plural of masculine singular 
mismar, and means “tour of duty" (Neh 7:3; 13:30; 1 Chr 26:12; 2 Chr 35:2; 
and in the Mishna, Ta c amt 4:2). 

COMMENT: THE OBSCURE HISTORY 
OF THE LEVITES IN BIBLICAL ISRAEL 

The composition of priestly literature seems to follow a teleological se¬ 
quence. First the scene is set, and all is made ready; then the actors enter on 
stage! This sequence was characteristic of Leviticus: the book opened with 
seven chapters of prescriptions pertaining to the various sacrifices performed 
in the Tabernacle cult. Thereupon, chaps. 8-10 proceeded to record the inves¬ 
titure of the Aaronide priesthood, who served as the cast of the Tabernacle 
cult, initiating the formal worship of the God of Israel. 

So, too, in the composition of the book of Numbers: chaps. 1-4 and 7 set 
the stage for the dedication of the Levites. (The contents of chaps. 5 and 6 
represent a digression of sorts.) Anticipated by statements in 1:48-53, chaps. 3 
and 4 outline the detailed assignments of the several levitical clans and posi¬ 
tion them within the Israelite encampment. These chapters state the policy 
that the Levites were not to be included in the census of the Israelite people, 
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but were to be registered separately. The levitical assignments are incorpo¬ 
rated into the plan of the encampment and the order of march, as outlined in 
chap. 2. 

It is chap. 8, however, that depicts the actual dedication of the Levites 
once their operative status within the cultic establishment had been estab¬ 
lished. The rites described in this chapter confirm the position of the Levites 
as an order subordinate to the Aaronide priesthood, who are also Levites by 
tribal affiliation. In this respect, the book of Numbers parts company with 
Deuteronomy, and in its emphasis is distinctive even within priestly literature 
itself. The book of Numbers highlights the internal division of the tribe of 
Levi into two groups: the priests, strictly defined, who constituted a limited 
group; and the Levites, who in effect constituted the rest of the tribe of Levi. 
Certain aspects of this innovation have already been discussed in the Notes 
and Comment on chaps. 3-4. 

It will be the purpose of the present discussion to address two related yet 
distinct questions pertaining to the Levites of biblical times: (1) Historically, 
was there a tribe of Levi, like the tribe of Judah or Gad, as certain biblical 
sources record; or did a professional class, a guild of cultic practitioners, even¬ 
tually assume either the image or actual structure of a tribe? and (2) Can we 
trace the internal stratification of the “tribe” of Levi, so clearly detailed in the 
priestly accounts of Numbers, in institutional and historical terms—how did 
it happen, and when? 

These questions require us to make certain judgments regarding the histo¬ 
ricity and dating of various biblical sources, whose respective characterizations 
of the Levites and of their history differ in essential respects. On the one 
hand, we have relatively early Torah sources—narrative, legal, and poetic— 
that speak of the tribe of Levi as one of the tribes of Israel. On the other 
hand, virtually no biblical source outside of the Torah, whose preexilic prove¬ 
nance can be fairly reliably established, ever refers to the Levites as constitut¬ 
ing one of the tribes of Israel. Which of these two sets of traditions is more 
accurate historically, and which is more realistic in its reflection of institu¬ 
tional development? Can these differing traditions be synthesized or recon¬ 
ciled, or must we regard them as being sufficiently distinct to require a deci¬ 
sion about which is more historically authentic? The view adopted here is that 
we are, indeed, required to make such a decision. 

Methodologically, it would be best to begin with the extrapentateuchal 
sources. From the book of Judges one would gather that, in early biblical 
times, a Levite was a skilled practitioner of the cultic arts, a trained profes¬ 
sional who enjoyed considerable mobility. The narratives preserved in Judges 
17-18 mention a Levite identified as a member of the clan (mispahdh) of 
Judah (not of the tribe of Judah, by the way), who came from Bethlehem. 
This Levite had journeyed to the Ephraimite hills in search of employment. 
There he was retained by a certain Micah, a local leader who operated a 
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temple and was in need of the services of a Levite. Micah appointed the 
Levite as *db ‘master' and kohen ‘priest’, providing him support and a modest 
stipend. Subsequently, this Levite was relocated in Dan, after the migrating 
Danites passing through Micah’s town made him a better offer by appointing 
him priest over an entire tribe. 

In Judg 19:1 and 20:4 we read that the man whose concubine had been 
violated in Gibeah of Benjamin was likewise a Levite from Bethlehem, living 
in the Ephraimite hills. When combined, both narratives point to Bethlehem 
as a center of levitical training and activity. It is possible, of course, that both 
narratives are actually referring to the same Levite! The term lewi itself may 
be a northern locution; witness its occurrence in these early northern Israelite 
sources and in Deuteronomy, whose core is probably of northern Israelite 
origin (Ginsberg 1982). The narratives of Judges, as well as otherrelatively 
early biblical sources, say nothing about a tribe of Israel named Levi, and they 
clearly indicate that individuals identified as Judeans, for instance, functioned 
as Levites. 

Second Samuel 8 (v 18) states that David’s own sons were priests and that 
David was of the tribe of Judah. There is also the institutional dimension to 
be considered. Sources that document the history of Israel before the Babylo¬ 
nian exile, such as the books of Samuel and Kings, clearly indicate that cultic 
functionaries, however named, were appointed and dismissed by leaders and 
rulers, and served at their pleasure. These sources say nothing of tribal affilia¬ 
tion as the basis of the sacerdotal office. Even the Levite of Judges 17-18, 
whose clan affiliation is mentioned in passing, behaved as a professional, 
accepting employment by his own decision. In 2 Sam 15:24 we read that the 
royally appointed priest, Zadok, was accompanied by all of the Levites on one 
occasion, when he attempted to transport the Ark out of Jerusalem. There is 
no reference, however, to a tribe of Levites, and there is good reason for 
regarding the term lewiyyim in that verse as a professional designation. We 
encounter, therefore, a classical problem of biblical criticism in our attempt to 
identify the Levites: what is the relative historical value of pentateuchal ver¬ 
sus nonpentateuchal biblical evidence? 

Let us now turn to the evidence of Torah literature. A tribe of Levi is 
projected in the family narratives of Gen 29:32-35, a passage usually attrib¬ 
uted to the Yahwist, with some possible input by the Elohist. As one of 
Jacob’s sons, Levi is the eponym of a tribe of Israel. (The genealogies of Gen 
35:23-29 and 46:8-27 derive from the priestly source and probably represent 
relatively late traditions.) 

It is in Deuteronomy, more than in any other reliably preexilic Torah 
source, that we find the Levites identified as a tribe, albeit one different from 
all others. In Deut 10:8-9 there is a clear statement to this effect: YHWH had 
separated the tribe of Levi (sebet hallewi) for cultic service while the Israelites 
were still in the wilderness. This tribe was to bear the Ark of YHWH’s Cove- 
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nant, to serve in YHWH’s presence, and to pronounce blessings in his name. 
As a consequence, the tribe of Levi would have no territory in the Promised 
Land. God would make alternative provisions for them. In several Deutero- 
nomic passages, the Levites are designated hakkohanim hallewiyyim ‘the leviti- 
cal priests’, that is to say, the priests who belong to the group called Levites 
(Deut 17:9, 18; 24:8). That this group was defined in Deuteronomy as a tribe 
is further evidenced by Deut 18:1, where these levitical priests are specified as 
kol sebet Lewi ‘the entire tribe of Levi’. In other words, all Levites were priests, 
and all legitimate priests were Levites. In Deut 21:5, these same priests are 
referred to as hakkohanim bene Lewi ‘the priests, sons of Levi’. 

There are, of course, serious infra-Deuteronomic problems of a source- 
critical nature to be considered, and as a consequence the identification of 
the Levites in Deuteronomy is not as consistent as has been implied up to 
this point. For the purposes of the present discussion, however, we can state 
that Deuteronomy, in all of its parts, knows of no stratification within the 
ranks of Levites such as is detailed in the book of Numbers. Nevertheless 
Deuteronomy, in some of its parts, clearly projects a tribal affiliation for the 
Levites, and we are left with the challenge of assessing the degree of realism in 
this definition. An obvious caveat is the depiction of the tribe of Levi in 
Deuteronomy as anomalous, with no tribal territory of its own. It is also clear, 
however, that in Deuteronomy Levites are cultic functionaries, the recipients 
of consecrated emoluments. 

Turning now to the poetic sections of Torah literature, we read in Gen 
49:5-7, part of Jacob’s blessing, that Simeon and Levi are brothers, violent in 
their collaborative activities. Evoking a recollection of the Shechem narrative 
of Genesis 34, Jacob curses Simeon and Levi jointly: 

Cursed be their anger so fierce, 

And their wrath so relentless! 

I shall disperse them in Jacob, 

Scatter them in Israel! 

The topical association with Genesis 34 raises the question of whether the 
narrative is the source of the poem or the poem the actual source of the 
narrative, or whether each was composed with a view to the other. Surely 
some literary relationship must be assumed for the two texts. The same prob¬ 
lem affects our understanding of the reference to Reuben’s impropriety in 
Gen 49:3-4, for Reuben’s act is independently recorded in Gen 35:22. 

For itself, the Shechem story in Genesis 34 bears clear priestly earmarks, 
and one wonders, therefore, how early the poetic reference to Simeon and 
Levi is! Unless we assume that the poem of Genesis 49 considerably antedates 
the narrative of Genesis 34, we are led to conclude that it, too, may be 
relatively late. 
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To be specific about Genesis 34: those who regard the Shechem narrative 
as very ancient must, in the first instance, account for the role of circumcision 
in the plot, a factor that links this narrative, not only in content but in 
language, to Genesis 17, a blatantly priestly text. There are further priestly 
associations: the clan of Jacob is offered the right of 5 ahuzzah ‘acquired land' 
by the Shechemites (Gen 34:10). This is a feature of priestly legislation in 
Leviticus 25, and one that figures in other priestly narratives of the Torah as 
well (Levine 1983). 

A possible giveaway in the poetic version is the nature of the punishment 
to be imposed on the tribes of Simeon and Levi, according to Gen 49:7b: they 
are to be dispersed throughout Israelite territory. Now it has just been noted 
that Deuteronomy emphasizes the anomalous situation of the tribe of Levi, a 
tribe without a territory of its own, with its members living in various towns 
and regions of the land (Deut 14:29; 18:6; Josh 13:33). This evidence suggests 
that the poetry of Gen 49:5-7 is etiological in character, that it was written 
with the purpose of explaining the origin of the Levites, and should not be 
considered evidence of an original tribe named Levi at all. 

Others have pointed to the poetry of Deuteronomy 33 as an early source 
describing a tribe named Levi. There we read, in vv 8-11, that the Levites are 
to constitute a priestly tribe, collectively officiating in the Israelite cult. The 
members of the tribe of Levi are credited with having withstood a test of 
faith, even turning against their own relatives in order to demonstrate their 
fidelity to the God of Israel. According to Exod 32:26-29 this test happened 
when Israel sinned in the matter of the golden calf, whereas in the poem of 
Deuteronomy 33, the levitical act of faith is associated with the incident of 
Massah and Meribah. The rationale is the same, however: as a reward for 
loyalty, when all others went astray, the tribe of Levi was chosen for sacred 
service: 

They shall teach your norms to Jacob, 

And your instructions to Israel. 

They shall offer you incense to savor, 

Whole offerings on your altar. 

This assignment more or less accords with what we read in Deut 10:8-9, a 
statement already referred to. At an earlier time, when the Israelites were in 
the wilderness, the God of Israel had singled out the tribe of Levi to bear the 
Ark, to serve in his presence, and to bless the people in his name. It also 
correlates with the judicial and educational roles assigned to the levitical 
priests in Deuteronomy 17, for instance, and with the narrative of Exodus 32 
that tell of the loyalty of the Levites in rallying behind Moses. 

When we combine the telltale signs of etiology evident in both Genesis 49 
and Deuteronomy 33 as they speak of the tribe of Levi, we are led to doubt 
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the very early provenance alleged for both poetic sections and their weight as 
historical evidence. It must be pointed out, however, that some students of 
biblical poetry, most notably D. N. Freedman (Cross and Freedman 1948), 
regard Deuteronomy 33, in particular, as representative of early biblical po¬ 
etry. On literary and linguistic grounds, Freedman would logically regard its 
contents as expressing the realities of the early biblical period. 

Were we to perceive a high degree of consistency in all biblical sources 
that speak of the tribal origin of the Levites, our doubts would be less compel¬ 
ling. As it is, we must seriously question the original tribal identity attributed 
to the Levites. Those who assign primacy to the poetic evidence of the Torah 
must postulate that the warlike, sword-bearing Levites of Genesis 49 demon¬ 
strated great loyalty to God at one or another critical juncture, and were 
thereupon rewarded by being declared a sacred tribe. It would then be the 
transformed tribe of Levi that is hailed in Deuteronomy 33. 

A. Rofe sees elements of consistency in the respective depictions of the 
Levites in Genesis 49 and in Deuteronomy 33, the latter a poem he dates to 
the early ninth century b.c.e. in Transjordan (Rofe 1988: 234-249). In Rofe's 
view, such consistency is evident in the characterization of the tribe of Levi as 
a fighting force. In Genesis 49 this is a dominant theme, as we would also 
conclude from the narrative of the Shechem incident in Genesis 34. In Deut 
33:1 lb, however, it is far less certain that the heroic capabilities of the tribe of 
Levi are being extolled. The Hebrew reads as follows: 

barek YHWH held; upo'al yaddw tirseh. 

mehas motnayim qdmdw; umesanne'aw min yequmun 

Bless, YHWH, his wealth; 

Favor his undertakings. 

Smite the loins of his foes; 

Let his enemies rise no more. 

Understood in this way, v 11 is a blessing addressed to Levi, wishing this tribe 
prosperity and security from enemy attack. The text may be rendered differ¬ 
ently, however, in a way that indeed expresses the power of the tribe of Levi: 

YHWH has blessed his wealth; 

You have favored his undertakings. 

He smites the loins of his foes; 

His foes rise up no more. 

The latter rendering reads the Hebrew verbal form mehas as the infinitive 
absolute mdhos y in the function of a finite verb, and likewise takes barek as an 
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infinitive absolute. This method effectively changes the wished-for blessing 
into a fait accompli. 

The former reading is more probable, however. Deut 33:11 probably does 
not speak of the tribe of Levi as warlike, and it cannot be cited incontrovert- 
ibly to demonstrate continuity or consistency between Genesis 49 and Deu¬ 
teronomy 33. 

Against persistent doubts about the historicity of the tribe of Levi as one 
of the tribes of Israel, there is logic in questioning whether a tribe of Levi 
would have been invented, if one had not existed. Would records of a tribe of 
Levi have been fabricated in the Jahwistic and Elohistic sources of the Torah, 
if no such tribe had actually existed? Would relatively early poems refer to 
such a tribe? 

In a sense, the historicity of an ancient tribe of Levi is just oneaspect of a 
much broader set of problems. Are the narratives of J and E, and of the 
combined source JE, historical? Was there actually a patriarchal age? Is the 
system of twelve tribes itself historical, or is it a traditional way of rational¬ 
izing a royal districting system? Depending on one's views regarding these 
questions and others of a historical or institutional character, one will assign 
greater or lesser reliability to the pentateuchal evidence. 

An alternative approach, one that might yield a more realistic reconstruc¬ 
tion of the history of the Levites, would predicate the early existence of a 
priestly class or guild, composed of trained groups and training centers. Such 
a network may ultimately have developed into a tribal structure. This model 
would reflect the interaction of three socioeconomic factors: family and clan, 
skills and training, and locale. 

In ancient societies, and in some of more recent date, skills like those 
employed in the cult were normally transmitted within the context of the 
family, often from father to son or among close relatives. Such skills were 
generally guarded from outsiders, though it is also true that outsiders who 
showed talent might be adopted into the family-based group. The Shiloh 
narratives of 1 Samuel 1-3 reflect this process. Little Samuel is brought to the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, where the old priest Eli quickly recognizes his gifts. Even¬ 
tually, Samuel took over Shiloh after the corruption of Eli’s sons became 
intolerable. Though presented in moralistic terms, the takeover by an outsider 
of the cult of Israel centered at Shiloh may well represent a realistic case 
history. 

Families and clans tended to live together in specific towns and areas of 
the country; as regards cultic personnel, near temples where their particular 
skills were needed. It is this pattern that best explains the rise of levitical and 
priestly towns (Lev 25:32-34; Joshua 21; 1 Sam 22:19; 2 Chronicles 6). The 
cumulative concentration of specific skills in certain families and clans might, 
in the course of time, produce a situation in which one clan, or several related 
clans, would effectively monopolize the cultic arts. When it happened most, 
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if not all, licensed cultic practitioners would be viewed as members of the 
same “tribe.” A proper “history” of the tribe would then be written, just as 
the hieros logos of an acknowledged cult center like Bethel, Dan, or even 
Jerusalem would be written and retrojected into the patriarchal age, or into 
the lifetime of Moses, or into both. This process was already quite advanced 
before the mid eighth century b.c.e., if not in Judah then surely in the north¬ 
ern kingdom of Israel. 

This model does not, however, fully answer all of the pertinent historical 
questions. After all, prophetic guilds were never conceived in tribal terms, nor 
were the scribal families, of which we have considerable evidence. And yet, in 
the case of the Levites we have full-blown genealogies, etiologies, narratives, 
and legal enactments endorsing the tribal origins of this group! All that can be 
said is that, on balance, it is more realistic to suppose that the notion of the 
Levites as a tribe, and possibly the actual amalgamation of such a tribe, 
developed from family-based professional groups. It is less realistic to assume 
that a tribe named Levi, originally having the same status as the other tribes 
of Israel, was subsequently dedicated en masse to cultic service. 

We may now address the second query regarding the internal division of 
the tribe of Levi, as mirrored in the opening chapters of Numbers. As already 
emphasized, Deuteronomy regards the entire tribe of Levi as priestly, and 
there is no indication of any stratification within that tribe. In the rest of 
Torah literature, even in priestly sources, there is no explicit indication of an 
internal division within the tribe of Levi as regards cultic functions. In Lev 
25:33-34 we come closest to this possibility. There we find the exemptions 
from general regulations governing land tenure granted to the levitical towns, 
the urban dwellings of the Levites and their plots of land used for shepherd¬ 
ing and gardening. Clearly, the author of Leviticus 25 knew of a group (not 
necessarily a tribe!) called Levites, and of their pattern of residence in special 
towns. It is not at all certain, however, that these Levites were considered 
separate from the priests. Conceivably, the formulations of these laws fol¬ 
lowed the Deuteronomic pattern. In fact, this passage represents a unique 
reference to the Levites by name in all of the book of Leviticus. 

The priestly texts of Numbers constitute, therefore, a major departure 
within Torah literature, even within priestly literature itself. We are presented 
with a class of cultic servitors known as Levites who are genealogically related 
to the Aaronide priests, yet subservient to them and differentiated in terms of 
their functions. 

What we read in Numbers may be regarded as the outcome of earlier 
institutional changes in the Israelite priesthood. It becomes necessary to re¬ 
view these changes so as to position the Numbers traditions historically. It is 
likely that the internal stratification of the Levites referred to in Numbers 
reflects a reorganization of the Judean priesthood that began in near-exilic 
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times, pursuant to the edicts of Josiah the Judean king, about 622 (2 Kings 
22-23). According to this view, evidence of such reorganization is reflected in 
Ezek 44:9-14, an interesting passage in every respect. 

Ezek 44:9-14 states that the Levites are to be relegated to a subservient 
status in the Temple, as it was envisioned by the prophet. They are to be 
prohibited from officiating in the sacrificial cult. Such ‘‘demotion” is rational¬ 
ized as punishment for cultic infidelity. This is a curious counterpoint to 
those traditions of Exodus and Deuteronomy, which explain the selection of 
the tribe of Levi as a reward for cultic fidelity! Henceforth, only Zakokite 
priests would be permitted to officiate in the Temple cult. Prior to their 
apostasy, however, the Levites were priests, and priests were Levites. This 
passage in Ezekiel firmly objects to the presence of foreigners in the Temple, 
and one presumes that such foreigners had previously performed those func¬ 
tions now to be assumed by the Levites. Most scholarly opinion concludes 
that Ezek 44:9-14 refer to the situation that had obtained in Judah and 
Jerusalem prior to the execution of Josiah’s edicts. Those priests (who were 
Levites, as were all priests) who had been part of the bamah network outlawed 
by Josiah’s edicts would now serve as mere workers in the Temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

For historical purposes, the textual provenance of Ezek 44:9-14 must be 
clarified. We should try to determine whether it is integral to the text of 
Ezekiel 44 or is a later interpolation. There are telling indications that Ezek 
44:9-14 were interpolated in postexilic times so as to lend prophetic sanction 
to what had then become the division of the clergy into two ranks. There are, 
first of all, distinct differences in terminology and usage between vv 9-14 and 
the rest of the chapter. Then, too, one notes some fairly obvious dictional 
mechanisms that blend vv 9-14 with the texts that surround this passage. 

Most telling is the fact that in Ezek 43:19 and 44:1 5, at some point before 
and immediately following the passage in question, the text of Ezekiel had 
been referring to hakkohanim hallewiyyim ‘the leviticial priests’, using the 
Deuteronomic designation, but identifying these priests as Zadokites. It is 
only in vv 9-14 that we first encounter the independent designation hal¬ 
lewiyyim ‘the Levites’, referring specifically to the now-to-be-demoted person¬ 
nel. Prior to vv 9-14, the contrast that had been drawn had been between 
Zadokite priests and uncircumcised, impure foreigners. Only in Ezek 44:9-14 
do we read that the Levites are “to serve” (the verb seret) at lesser tasks, 
reserving officiation exclusively for the Zadokite priests. It is curious that the 
same Hebrew verb, seret , is used in Ezek 44:15-16 to characterize the “ser¬ 
vice” of the Zadokite priests themselves in sacral officiation. In Ezek 44:11, 
part of the passage under discussion, we read that the Levites are to serve as 
“security guards (pequddot)” and as maintenance personnel, functions con¬ 
veyed by the verb seret. In effect, Ezek 44:9—14 use the verb seret much in the 
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same way as does the priestly text of Num 8:26, whereas the surrounding texts 
in Ezekiel use the same verb in the Deuteronomic sense (for example, Deut 
10:8-9) to connote priestly officiation specifically. 

The same modulation occurs with respect to the verb samar and the noun 
mismeret. In Ezek 44:15-16 we find the idiom sdmeru mismeret 'they per¬ 
formed the duty of’, which resumes the idiom of Ezek 44:8 and refers to the 
faithful duties of the priests. In v 14, however, which is part of the interpola¬ 
tion, some re mismeret habbayit refers to the tasks of the Levites and means, 
literally, “maintainers of the Temple maintenance.” 

There are several indications of blending, a literary technique that goes 
hand in hand with the process of interpolation. A case in point is the verb 
td l dh ‘to stray’, which occurs in Ezek 44:15, and whose sense seems to be 
restated in v 10 as part of the interpolation. In Ezek 44:15 the verb td'ah 
refers to apostasizing Israelites. In v 10, within the interpolation, we read that 
those Levites who distanced themselves (the verb rahaq) from God when the 
other Israelites went astray (the verb td l dh) were now to be demoted. In a 
similar vein, v 10 of the interpolation introduces the term gillulim ‘fetishes’, 
elsewhere favored by Ezekiel; but in v 13 we also find to'ebot ‘abomination’, 
used in Ezek 44:6, in the sections preceding the interpolation. 

Revealing in a different way are references to heleb wdddm ‘fat and blood’, 
an idiomatic way of describing burnt altar offerings. This idiom occurs in 
Ezek 44:7, before the interpolation begins, and resumes in v 15, following it, 
thereby punctuating the break created by Ezek 44:9-14. 

I have taken up considerable space to argue for the secondary textual 
status of Ezek 44:9-14 because this passage is crucial for reconstructing the 
institutional history of the Israelite priesthood. To understand the importance 
of this passage requires us to return to 2 Kgs 23:8-9, where we read as follows: 

He (= Josiah) summoned all the priests (kohanim) from the towns of 
]udah and put the bdmot out of commission, where the priests had 
offered burnt sacrifices, from Geba ( to Beer Sheva. . . . But the 
priests of the bdmot are not allowed to mount the altar of YHWH in 
Jerusalem and would only be permitted to eat massot together with 
their brothers. 

This reference alludes to the basis for the demotion of the Levites stated in 
Ezek 44:9-14. But we should assume considerable distance in time between 
2 Kings 23 and Ezek 44:9-14. We must also recognize the difference between 
2 Kings 23 and Deut 18:6-8, where we read 

Should the Levite (hallewi) arrive from any of your gates, from any 
part of Israel, where he resides, he may enter as his feelings impel him 
into the cult place (mdqom) that YHWH shall select. He may serve in 
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the name of YHWH, his God, like all his kinsmen who are stationed 

there in the presence of YHWH. They shall eat equal portions, with¬ 
out regard to personal gifts, or patrimonies. 

To be precise: Ezek 44:9-14 accord with the reorganization of the priesthood 
provided for in Josiah’s edicts. Those statements clash, however, with Deuter- 
onomic legislation, which is at least implicitly endorsed in Ezek 43:19 and 
44:15. 

Whereas Deuteronomy does not identify proper priests except as Levites, 
Ezekiel 40-48 regularly identify them as Zadokites (Ezek 40:46; 43:19; 44:15; 
48:11), in line with the narratives of 2 Samuel and 1 Kings, where we read of 
David s association with a priest named Zadok (2 Sam 8:17; 15:24; 1 Kgs 1:34; 
2:35). Zadok’s origins are never identified, as were those of the second priest 
associated with David, Abiathar, whose origins are told (1 Sam 23:65). It must 
be remembered that First Temple sources regard priests as royal appointees 
who could be dismissed, as was the Abiathar family for siding with Adonijah 
against David (1 Kgs 2:27, 35). So Zadok has no genealogy at all in First 
Temple sources. This is a significant difference between the historical books 
and Torah literature. 

In summary, the Levites of whom Numbers speaks in detail, as a group 
distinct from priests and subservient to them, ultimately owe their existence 
to the edicts of Josiah, subsequently endorsed in Ezek 44:9—14. If it is agreed 
that Ezek 44:9-14 represent a postexilic interpolation, it is reasonable to re¬ 
gard the institutionalization of the subordinate Levites recorded in Numbers 
as decidedly postexilic. Even if original to Ezekiel 40-48, the statements in 
44:9-14 are exilic at the earliest, indicating that there was no stratification 
within the Israelite priesthood before the Babylonian exile. Pursuant to 
Josiah’s edicts, levitical priests from the provinces were denied the status of 
officiants in the Jerusalem Temple, but they could rely on the Temple for 
support. What is announced in Ezek 44:9-14, and institutionalized in Num¬ 
bers, is an internal stratification of the Judean priesthood. When we peruse 
postexilic literature, in Chronicles, in Ezra and Nehemiah, and in certain late 
psalms, we find this “ranking” reflected at every step. 

The oracle preserved in Malachi 2, a postexilic source of uncertain date, 
might add to our understanding of the postexilic Jewish priesthood. Malachi 
addresses the Jerusalemite priesthood, castigating them for their improper 
cultic conduct. He refers to their abrogation of “my covenant with Levi (beriti 
*et Lewi)” in Mai 2:4, later referred to as berit hallewi ‘the covenant with the 
levitical group' in v 8. This covenant is one of “the life of fellowship (hahayim 
wehassalom).” The only other biblical source that employs such language in a 
similar context is Num 25:10-13, where Phineas, grandson of Aaron, is prom¬ 
ised “an everlasting priestly covenant (berit kehunnat ‘Siam)” also character¬ 
ized as beriti salom ‘my covenant of fellowship’. 
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One could argue that Malachi does not know of the Aaronide priesthood 
and, more significantly for purposes of this discussion, that he does not know 
of any stratification within the priesthood. The priests of his time are levitical, 
and their ancient eponym is Levi. Quite possibly Num 25:10-13 took its cue 
from Malachi, rephrasing his critical words positively in an endorsement of 
the Aaronide priesthood. The subject of the Aaronide priesthood itself will be 
discussed in Comment 2 on Numbers 16-17. 
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NUMBERS 9: 
TWO MATTERS 
OF CULTIC 
SIGNIFICANCE 





INTRODUCTION 

Numbers 9 consists of two parts, which have little specifically to do with 
each other. Verses 1-14 deal with the performance of the paschal sacrifice, 
and vv 15-23 relate how the cloud signaled to the Israelites when to encamp 
and when to set out on the march. As such, Numbers 9, like a number of 
chapters in this book and even in Leviticus, brings together a variety of 
subjects that were previously unaddressed but required attention within 
the overall agenda of the book. The second part of the chapter (vv 15-23) 
prepares us for Num 10:11, where we read that the Israelites set out 
from Sinai in the south to Paran in the north (see the Notes on Num 
10 : 11 ). 

Israelites who were impure on the fourteenth day of the first month, when 
the paschal sacrifice was to be performed, or who were away on a journey at 
the time could perform this rite on the same day a month later, in the second 
month. They would then perform all that was required, as if the sacrifice had 
been performed at its appointed time. One is inevitably reminded of the 
tradition of 2 Chronicles 30, which relates that Hezekiah once ordained a 
paschal celebration for all Israel in Jerusalem in the second month. On that 
occasion, we are told, there was also a problem with purity. We are likewise 
brought back to Numbers 5:1-4, a law requiring the Israelites to banish im¬ 
pure persons from the encampment. In their formulation, Num 9:1-14 bear 
close affinity to Exodus 12, one of the principal statements on the celebration 
of the paschal sacrifice. 

The provision for a deferred Pesah sacrifice in the second month for those 
too distant inevitably implies that one was obliged to perform the paschal 
sacrifice in a certain place. To put it another way, Num 9:1-14 presuppose 
cult centralization. Under the old, pre-Deuteronomic system, one had not to 
go very far to perform the Pesah, for the sacrifice was to be offered near one's 
home (Exodus 12-13). It was only as a result of the Deuteronomic reform, so 
called, that a lengthy pilgrimage would become necessary for many Israelites 
(Deut 16:2-3, 5-7). Of course, one could argue that Num 9:1-14 are simply 
speaking of a person far from home at the original time of the Pesah, but such 
reasoning runs into the objection that one could celebrate the Pesah anywhere 
in the land under the old system. More likely, vv 1-14 represent a late accom¬ 
modation to the Deuteronomic reform and constitute further evidence for 
the dependence of the priestly law on Deuteronomy. 

Verses 15-23 explain, in a rather repetitive and redundant fashion, that 
the Israelites encamped and set out on their marches by direct divine com¬ 
mand. This command was signaled by the cloud that accompanied the people 
day and night, hovering over the Tabernacle. This section of Numbers 9, 
which parallels Exod 40:34-37, is part of a larger group of traditions on the 
manifestation of God's presence during the wilderness period. It sets the stage 
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for Num 10:1-28, where we read that the Israelites set out from Sinai, bearing 
with them the portable Tabernacle and its appurtenances. 


TRANSLATION 

9 'YHWH spoke to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai in the second year after 
their exodus from Egypt, in the first month, as follows: 

2 Let the Israelite people perform the paschal sacrifice at its set time. 

’On the fourteenth day of this month, at twilight, you shall perform it, at its 
set time. You must perform it in accordance with all of its statutes and its 
rules. 

4 So Moses instructed the Israelite people to perform the paschal sacrifice. 

s They performed the paschal sacrifice in the first month, on the fourteenth 
day of the month, at twilight, in the Wilderness of Sinai, in accordance with 
all that YHWH had commanded Moses. So did the Israelites perform it. 

6 It happened that some persons were impure because of contact with a dead 
human body, and could not perform the paschal sacrifice on that day. They 
approached Moses and Aaron on that day. 

7 These persons stated to him, “We are impure because of contact with a 
dead body. Why should we be deprived of presenting the offering of YHWH 
at its set time, together with the Israelite people?” 

8 Moses said to them, “Stay here, until I hear what YHWH commands 
concerning you.” 

9 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

10 Speak to the Israelite people as follows: Any person who becomes impure 
because of contact with a dead body, or is away on a distant journey, of you or 
your future generations, and desires to perform the paschal sacrifice— 

11 They may perform it in the second month, on the fourteenth day, at 
twilight. Together with unleavened bread and bitter herbs let them partake of 
it. 

12 They may not leave any part of it until morning, nor break any bone in it. 
They must perform it completely in accordance with the statute of the pas¬ 
chal sacrifice, 

13 Any person who is pure, and was not away on a journey, and yet fails to 
perform the paschal sacrifice—that person shall be cut off from his kinsmen, 
for he failed to present the offering of YHWH at its set time. That person 
must bear the punishment for his offense. 

H Should an alien reside among you and wish to perform the paschal sacrifice 
to YHWH, he must perform it in accordance with the statute of the paschal 
sacrifice, and according to its rule. There shall be only one statute applying to 
the alien, just as it applies to the native-born citizen of the land. 

ls On the day that the Tabernacle was set up, the cloud covered the Taberna- 
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cle of the Tent of the Covenant. At evening, it appeared over the Tabernacle 
as fire, until morning. 

16 So it was regularly: the cloud covered it, appearing as fire at night. 

17 As the cloud lifted off from atop the Tent, the Israelites would promptly 
set out on the march. Wherever the cloud came to rest, there the Israelites 
would make camp. 

18 The Israelites marched by order of YHWH, and by order of YHWH they 
encamped. As long as the cloud rested over the Tabernacle, they remained 
encamped. 

19 When the cloud remained over the Tabernacle for a long period of time, 
the Israelites obeyed YHWH’s ordinance and did not march. 

20 It would happen that the cloud would remain over the Tabernacle for only 
a few days. In that event, they encamped by order of YHWH, just as they 
marched by order of YHWH. 

21 It happened that the cloud would remain only from evening until morning, 
and then lift off in the morning. 

22 Whether for two days, for a month, or for a year—when the cloud rested 
over the Tabernacle for a long period of time—the Israelites would remain 
encamped, and would not march. When it lifted—they marched. 

23 By order of YHWH they made camp, and by order of YHWH they 
marched. They obeyed YHWH's ordinance, by order of YHWH, through the 
authority of Moses. 


NOTES TO 9:1-14: SUPPLEMENTARY 
PASSOVER LEGISLATION 

9 1. A chronological problem is evident in the caption. The communica¬ 
tion from God is dated in the second year after the Exodus, in the first month 
(or possibly on the first new moon). In Num 1:1, however, God addressed 
Moses on the first day of the second month, in the second year after the 
Exodus. There is a simple way of resolving this discrepancy. Most likely the 
caption of Num 9:1 already appeared in the text of Numbers before the 
opening caption of the book was added, and may take us back to Exod 40:2. 

2. Let the Israelite people perform. The force of weya'asu is modal. The 
verb l asah has the functional sense of worshiping or performing a religious 
rite, as in Num 15:3, for example. There it is employed with particular refer¬ 
ence to performance of the paschal sacrifice, as it is below, in vv 10 and 14, 
and in Exod 12:48. 

at its set time. Hebrew bemo c add } here and in v 3, resonates the diction of 
Exod 13:10, part of one of the principal statements on the paschal sacrifice. 
Deriving from the root y--d ‘to encounter, fix, designate’ a time or place, or a 
meeting, the noun mo c ed became the normal term for the annual festivals 
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that occur at the same time every year (Lev 23:2, 4, 37). The point of the 
statement is that this rite must be observed in its designated date to start 
with. 

3. twilight. This verse recalls Lev 23:5, as well as Exod 12:6; 16:12; and 
29:39, 41. The time frame indicated by the term ben ha'arbdyim , literally, 
“between the two settings” is best defined as “twilight,” a period of time 
between sunset and nightfall, of about one and a half hours’ duration. Hebrew 
‘ arbdyim is a dual form, conveying the sense of two “settings,” sunset and 
nightfall. The verb ‘ drab means “to enter, set,” as in Judg 19:9: “Behold, the 
day has waned toward setting (la'arob).” The verb ( drab is synonymous with 
bo * ‘to enter, set’, an action often said of the sun (Gen 28:11; Eccl 1:5). 
According to the Mishna, Pesahim 5:1, the paschal sacrifice was offered in the 
Second Temple of Jerusalem at nine and a half hours into the day. In a 
theoretical daytime period lasting from 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., that would be at 
3:30 p.m. This interpretation reflects the view in the Mekhilta\ Bo\ par. 5 
(Lauterbach 1976: 39), which defines‘ arbdyim as the entire period from noon 
to 6:00 p.m. in an ideal twelve-hour day. 

All of these texts reflect, of course, the priestly law. Deut 16:6 ordains the 
paschal sacrifice “in the evening, when the sun sets” (bd'ereb kebo * hassemes) 
or, in the preceding verse, bd'ereb bayyom hdri'son ‘in the evening, on the first 
day’, indicating a considerably later hour. 

its statutes and its rules. Use of the terms hoq, huqqah ‘statute’ and mispat 
‘rule’ together as a pair is typical of Deuteronomic diction (Deut 8:11; 30:16). 
The paschal sacrifice is designated huqqah in Exod 12:43 and 13:10; see be¬ 
low, in the Notes on v 14. 

4. Moses instructed. The sense of wayyedabber is closer to “he instructed” 
than simply “he spoke,” and has been so translated. 

5. The statement of compliance in this verse recalls Exod 12:50. 

6. It happened that. Singular wayyehi before a plural subject would be 
acceptable, but here we have, most likely, an instance of narrative style: “It 
happened that—.” 

impure because of contact with a dead human body. The formula teme'im 
lenepes'adam is explained in the Notes on Num 5:2. It recalls the language of 
Lev 22:4 and Num 19:13. Hebrew nepes can connote a dead body. 

7. should we be deprived. On the niptial form niggdra ' also occurs in Num 
27:4 and 36:4. In Deut 18:1 we read that the Israelites were forbidden to add 
(the verb hosip) to God’s commands or to subtract (the verb gdrd) from 
them. 

8. Stay here. The primary connotation of the Hebrew verb'amad is “to stay 
put, to stop” (Gen 45:9; Exod 9:28; Josh 10:13; 1 Sam 20:38). The situation of 
awaiting a direct divine communication, so as to be able to resolve a present 
question of law, is also projected in Lev 24:12 and Num 15:34, where Moses 
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was uncertain about the penalties for particular crimes. The accused parties 
were detained until the word of God settled the pertinent questions of law. 

concerning you. Pronominal Idkem means “concerning you, with respect to 
you." One could, however, take lakem as indicating the accusative: “what 
YHWH will command you." 

10. The syntax in this verse is parenthetical, but the sense is clear. Idio¬ 
matic 1 is 'is ‘any person’ recalls Leviticus 17 (cf. Num 4:19, 49; 5:12). The 
clause beginning we'dsdh expresses intent, hence the translation “and desires 
to perform." This verse is the protasis of a prolonged conditional statement 
that continues into v 11. 

11. The paschal sacrifice of those unable, for valid reasons, to perform it in 
the first month may be performed on the same day a month later. The lan¬ 
guage c al massot umerorim yo'keluhu ‘Let them partake of it together with 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs’ recalls Exod 12:8 (cf. Deutl6:3). 

12. This verse presents a third-person formulation of Exod 12:10, substi¬ 
tuting yas'fru ‘let them leave over’ for totiru , with the same meaning. In Lev 
22:30 the same prohibition against subsequent use of any part of a sacrifice 
left until the next morning is stated. There it pertains to the thanksgiving 
offering. 

nor break any bone in it. The prohibition against breaking any of the 
victim’s bones is first stated in Exod 12:46. It is consistent with the unusual 
requirement that the paschal lamb not be sectioned, but roasted whole over 
the fire with its head and lower legs intact. The requirement of retaining 
structural wholeness may be echoed in John 19:30, where we read that Jesus, 
as a sacrificial victim who met his death on the eve of the Passover, did not 
have his legs broken! 

13. shall be cut off. One who is present and able to perform the paschal 
sacrifice at its proper time, but desists (the verb hadal) from doing so, is to be 
“cut off" from his people. On this punishment, see the Notes on Num 19:13 
(cf. Num 15:30-31). 

the offering of YHWH. The designation qorban YHWH is unique to this 
passage, but qorban 'elohekem ‘the offering of your God’ in Lev 23:14 comes 
close to it. 

That person must bear the punishment for his offense. Idiomatic het'o yissd' 
is explained in the Note on Num 18:1 (cf. Lev 20:20; 24:15). It is a variant of 
the more common l awono yissd \ which has the same meaning. The term for 
the offense (hef) itself expresses punishment for the offense. 

14. This verse restates Exod 12:48-49, part of the laws of Pesah. Here there 
is no requirement of circumcision for non-Israelites desiring to observe the 
rite, as is stipulated in the Exodus version of the law. This difference is 
probably due to the tendency toward abbreviation in Numbers, when previ¬ 
ously stated priestly legislation is reformulated. 
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alien . . . native-born citizen. The contrast ger . . . 1 ezrah (cf. Lev 
19:33-34; Num 15:14) requires comment. The ger of biblical times was usu¬ 
ally a foreign merchant, craftsman, or mercenary. The term ger connotes 
impermanence and derives from the verbal root g-w-r 'to sojourn, reside’. The 
Hebrew * ezrah is of uncertain etymology. The fuller designation is 1 ezrah 
hd'ares ‘the native-born citizen of the land’. It is probable that y ezrah was 
originally a botanical term for a tree or plant that is well rooted in the soil. 
This is suggested by Ps 37:35, “well rooted like a robust native tree (ke 1 ezrah 
ra'anan).” On this basis, the ’ ezrah is one whose lineage has roots in the land, 
one who belongs to the people who possess the land. It is common in biblical 
parlance for humans, individually and collectively, to be characterized in bo¬ 
tanical terms. The best known image is that of zera c ‘seed’, in the sense of 
descendants. The point to be made is that the terms 5 ezrah and ger never 
apply to the prior inhabitants of Canaan, who are most often designated 
ethnically as Canaanites, Amorites, Amalekites, and the like. We also encoun¬ 
ter the collective designation ydseb hd’ares 'the inhabitants of the land’ (Gen 
34:30; Exod 34:12, 15). W. F. Albright’s earlier view (1968) that 5 ezrah meant 
something like “aborigine” is possible etymologically, but is not supported by 
biblical usage. Non-Israelite residents of the land would often be motivated to 
join in festival celebrations and were welcome to do so as long as they fol¬ 
lowed proper procedures. The terms huqqah ‘statute’ and mispat ‘rule’ are 
explained in the Notes on Num 15:14-16. 


NOTES TO 9:15-23: A CLOUD BY DAY; 

FIRE BY NIGHT 

Verses 15-23 recall Exod 40:34-37, the first of several priestly references to 
the erection of the Tabernacle. They also direct our attention to the caption 
in Num 7:1, which ostensibly refers to the same event. 

15. cloud. The cloud ( l dnan) spoken of here, which enveloped the Taber¬ 
nacle during the daytime and had the appearance of fire at night, is the same 
cloud described in Exod 40:34 and Num 10:11; compare also Num 10:34, a 
probable priestly insertion into the Ark narrative, as well as Num 14:14 and 
Deut 1:33. The “cloud” tradition is expressed in many related ways and is an 
aspect of the kabod theology, a way of representing the divine presence. Fire 
burned inside the cloud at all times, day and night, except that during the day 
it was not visible, whereas at night it could be seen in contrast to the envelop¬ 
ing darkness. 

of the Tent of the Covenant. The construction le'ohel ha'edut means, liter¬ 
ally, “ belonging to the Tent of the Covenant.” The Tent was so called because 
it contained the Tablets of the Covenant (luhot ha'edut); see the Notes on 
Num 1:50, 53; 4:5; 7:89; 17:19. 
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16. regularly. Adverbial tamid does not mean “always, forever,” but “regu¬ 
larly, daily,” the point being that the same cloud signal occurred repeatedly 
(Levine 1965b). 

17. As the cloud lifted off . . . promptly. The syntax of this verse is un¬ 
usual. A time sequence is expressed as ulepi he'dlot he l dnan . . . we 3 ahare 
ken. Idiomatic lepi seldom has a temporal meaning, but see Jer 29:10: lepi 
melo't lebabel sib c im sanah ‘as seventy years ended for Babylon’. In that verse, 
lepi is also followed by an infinitive construct, as is true here. Adverbial * ahare 
ken ‘subsequently’ here indicates promptness. The cloud signaled not only the 
time for setting out on the march and for encamping, but also the place. 

set out on the march. It is preferable to translate the verb ndsd 3 in the 
technical sense of “marching,” because the Israelite camp is depicted as a 
military array, and the verb ndsd 3 may connote a military expedition, as in 2 
Kgs 19:8 || Isa 37:8; Exod 14:10. 

The cloud either “came to rest” (the verb sakan) or was “lifted off” (the 
niptial form, ye'aleh ), and this contrast is repeated in the verses to follow, 
echoing Exod 40:34. In vv 19-22, the language is varied a bit, and we read 
that the cloud “remains (yihyeh or that it “remains for a long time 
(ya'arik).” 

18. marched . . . encamped. The imperfect verbal forms yis'u , yahanu 
‘they march, they encamp’ are durative in force and connote continuous ac¬ 
tion. The construction kol yeme 3 aser is highly unusual, but its meaning is 
clear. It expresses “time during which,” and that is the force of the relative 
pronoun 1 aser in this construction; compare Lev 13:46, 

19. obeyed [YHWH’s] ordinance. The formula wesamru . . . mismeret 
simply means “they obeyed . . . the ordinance” and does not imply any 
“guarding” of the Tabernacle. See the Notes on Num 1:53 regarding the 
various connotations of the term mismeret in biblical Hebrew. 

20. only a few days. Idiomatic ydmim mispar connotes paucity of time and 
reflects one of the polar meanings of mispar ‘number’, which ranges in its 
connotations from few to many. Compare its usage in Isa 10:19 and the 
common designation mete mispar ‘a few persons’ in Deut 4:7. 

21. It happened that. Idiomatic weyes 3 aser is circumstantial; compare the 
late usage in Neh 5:2-4. 

would remain. The force of yihyeh ‘it is, will be 7 is closer to ‘it would 
remain. 

22. The progression of time is rhetorical. Compare Num 11:19-20, where 
the progression is from one day to two, to five, to ten, to twenty, to a month. 
Here idiomatic ydmim means “a year.” This meaning for adverbial ydmim is 
proved by Lev 25:29, where ydmim is synonymous with l ad tom senat mimkdro 
‘until completion of the year of its sale’. 

23. Formulaic l al pi YHWH ‘by order of YHWH’ is common, as is beyad 
Moseh ‘through the authority of Moses’ (cf. Num 4:37, 45; 10:13). This verse 
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recalls Exod 17:1, which likewise records the outset of a march. The combina¬ 
tion of God’s command and Moses’ authority (for that is what beyad, literally, 
“by the hand of” means) is to define the relations between the divine leader 
and the human leader. God issues commands and instructions, and Moses 
carries them out and in turn commands the Israelites. Refusal to obey Moses 
is tantamount to disobedience to God himself, a thought expressed in Num 
14:9, 41. 
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PART VII. 


NUMBERS 10:1-28: 
THE ISRAELITES 
ON THE MARCH 





INTRODUCTION 


Numbers 10 is of two parts. Verses 1-28 belong to the priestly historiogra¬ 
phy of Numbers and are directly linked to Numbers 2, where the units com¬ 
prising the Israelite fighting force were delineated and the strength of each 
unit recorded. Chapter 2 had also outlined the order of march, and we note 
that the list of chieftains given in 10:1-28 is identical to that appearing in 
chap. 2. 

Chapter 10 begins by describing the silver trumpets to be used in muster¬ 
ing the forces (vv 1-10). Their utilization is explained more in religious terms 
than as a practical function. It should also be noted that v 10 is a unique 
reference, in all of the Torah, to the use of trumpets in the cult. 

Beginning in v 11, the priestly historiography records that on the twenti¬ 
eth day of the second month of the second year after the Exodus, the Israel¬ 
ites set out on the march from the Wilderness of Sinai, in the southern part 
of the peninsula, to the Wilderness of Paran, in the north. This was, according 
to the reckoning of the priestly historiography, only twenty days after the date 
recorded in Num 1:1. There we read that on the first day of the same month, 
in the same year, God began to instruct Moses and the Israelites regarding all 
that was to be accomplished in southern Sinai—the census, the assignment of 
the levitical clans to their duties, the assembling of the Tabernacle and its 
dedication, and the dedication of the Levites. 

The patterns of encampment and deployment underlying Num 10:11-18 
are explained in the Notes on chap. 2, as are the basie terms of reference— 
degel, mahaneh , saba 1 —all of which will be encountered here once again. In 
the present plan of march, the participation of the levitical clans is outlined. 
They are assigned positions in the order of march (vv 17, 21) based on their 
assignments as prescribed in Numbers 3-4. 


TRANSLATION 


10 1 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Fashion two trumpets of silver; make them of a hammered piece. They 
shall serve you for assembling the community and for undertaking the march 
of the corps. 

3 When both of them are sounded, the entire community shall assemble 
before you, at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. 

4 When only one is sounded, the chieftains, heads of the Israelite militias, 
shall assemble before you. 

5 When you sound prolonged blasts, the corps encamped on the eastern 
side shall set out on the march. 

6 At the second sounding of prolonged blasts, the corps encamped on the 
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southern side shall set out on the march. Prolonged blasts shall be sounded 
for their inarches, 

7 but for assembling the congregation, you must sound short blasts, not 
prolonged blasts. 

8 The sons of Aaron, the priests, shall sound the trumpets. They shall serve 
you on a permanent basis, throughout your generations. 

9 When you wage war in your land, against any aggressor who attacks you, 
sound prolonged blasts on the trumpet, so that you will be brought to the 
attention of YHWH, your God, and be rescued from your enemies. 

10 And at the time of your rejoicing, on your annual festivals and your new 
moons, you must blast the trumpets over your burnt offerings and your sacred 
gifts of greeting. The [blasts] will serve as a reminder of you before your God. 
I am YHWH, your God! 

11 In the second year, on the twentieth day of the second month, the cloud 
lifted from the Tabernacle of the Covenant. 

12 The Israelites set out on their marches from the Wilderness of Sinai. The 
cloud settled in the Wilderness of Paran. 

13 They had commenced their march at the command of YHWH, transmit¬ 
ted by Moses. 

14 The degel consisting of the Judahite corps set out in the lead, by their 
divisions. In command of its (Judah’s) division was Nahshon son of Am- 
minadab. 

1 Commanding the division of the tribe of Issachar was Nathanel son of 
Zuar, 

16 and commanding the division of the tribe of Zebulun was Eliab son of 
Helon. 

17 The Tabernacle was then disassembled, and the Gershonites and Mer- 
arites, bearers of the Tabernacle, took to the march. 

18 The degel consisting of the Reubenite corps then set out on the march, by 
their divisions. In command of its (Reuben's) division was Elizur son of 
Shedeur. 

1 Commanding the division of the tribe of Simeon was Shelumiel son of 
Zurishaddai, 

20 and commanding the division of the tribe of Gad was Eliasaph son of 
Deuel. 

21 Then the Kohathites, bearers of the inner sanctuary, set out on 
the march. By the time they arrived, others would have erected the Taber¬ 
nacle. 

22 The degel consisting of the Ephraimite corps then set out on the march, 
by their divisions. In command of its (Ephraim’s) division was Elishama son 
of Ammihud. 

^Commanding the division of the tribe of Manasseh was Gamaliel son of 
Pedahzur, 
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24 and commanding the division of the tribe of Benjamin was Abidan son of 
Gideoni. 

25 The degel consisting of the Danite corps, the rear guard of all the corps, 
then set out on the march, by their divisions. In command of its (Dan’s) 
division was Ahiezer son of Ammishaddai. 

26 Commanding the division of the tribe of Asher was Pagiel son of Ochran, 

27 and commanding the division of the tribe of Naphtali was Ahira son of 
Enan. 

28 These were the deployments of the Israelites, by their divisions, when 
they set out on the march. 


NOTES 

10 2. The derivation of hasoserdh ‘trumpet’ remains elusive. Hebrew miq- 
sah, from the root q-s-h ‘to be hard', means “hard hammered, pounded.” It is 
a craftsman’s term for metal artifacts “worked” or hammered into shape. The 
cherubs were fashioned in this way (Exod 25:18; 37:7, 17), as was the golden 
Menorah of the Tabernacle (Exod 25:31, and see the Notes on Num 8:4; 
Meyers 1976: 31-34). 

They shall serve you. Hebrew haya l- ‘to be for’ means “to serve as”—to be 
used for a certain purpose, to serve a specific function (cf. in v 8, below). 

for assembling ... for undertaking the march. The forms lemiqfa\ 
lemassa 1 are probably constructed on the model of the Aramaic infinitive, 
which in the simple stem has a prefixed mem. Thus we have lemiqra 1 instead 
of liqro\ for instance. This analysis was favored by Ibn Ezra. The form leman- 
sa ' becomes lemassa c by assimilation. 

the community. Collectively, the Israelite people comprise the ‘ edah ‘com¬ 
munity’, a term prevalent in P and explained in the Notes on Num 1:16. 

3. both. Hebrew bdhen (pausal form) ‘with them’ is translated “with both 
of them” to provide a contrast with v 4, where we read “with one of them.” 

The place of assembly, usually designated “the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting,” was undoubtedly a large area, as was explained in the Notes on 
Num 1:1. 

4. the chieftains, heads of the Israelite militias. The title fa*se *alpe Yisra'el 
is explained in the Notes on Num 1:16. The title ro's'elep ‘head of a militia’ 
(Josh 22:21, 30) is functionally equivalent to sar *elep ‘commander of a militia 
unit’ (1 Sam 18:13), which seems to be older in biblical usage. 

is sounded. The verb taqd means “to drive through” and is said of driving 
in a tent peg (Gen 31:25). When said of musical instruments, it means to 
blow a sound through a channel (1 Sam 13:3). In contrast to terudh, this verb 
technically denotes a short blast. 

5. sound prolonged blasts. Hebrew teru'ah expresses the consequences of 
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the hiph'il herid ‘to make a loud sound’. The prefixed tau often expresses the 
result, so that literally tertfdh means “the sound that has been blasted” 
(1 Sam 17:20; Isa 44:3; Hos 5:8). In Jewish liturgy, where the shofar is still 
used, terdah is defined as a rapid staccato of nine shofar blasts (Mishna, 
Tdanit 2:5). 

8. on a permanent basis. The sense of huqqat 'olam, literally, “a statute 
forever,” is less technical here, and it means simply that the use of trumpets 
was to be a permanent feature of the cult. It was important to the priestly 
school to emphasize that their descriptions were not simply historical or char¬ 
acteristic of a particular period. 

9. When you wage war. The clause weki tdbo'u milhamdh , literally, “when 
you enter into war,” is unique in biblical Hebrew usage. Usually we find 
expressions such as “going to war,” with the verb ydsd\ The present expres¬ 
sion resembles use of the verb qdrab ‘to approach’, used in certain contexts to 
connote military onslaught. In statements about battle, prepositional c al usu¬ 
ally means “against.” 

you will be brought to the attention of. The niph'al passive wenizkartem 
means “you will be brought to the attention of,” just as in v 10, below, the 
noun zikkdron means “reminder.” As Gray observed, gods may forget, fail to 
pay attention, and even slumber! This accounts for the language of supplica¬ 
tions, in which God is implored to turn toward those who call upon him, to 
remember them, and to remain awake. In Ps 109:14 we read about God’s 
attention to wrongdoing: “May the offense of his ancestors be brought to 
YHWH’s attention (yizzdker 'el YHWH).” 

10. At the time of your rejoicing. This phrase refers to the annual festivals, 
on which Israelites were commanded to rejoice, as we read of the Sukkoth 
festival in Deut 16:14: “You shall rejoice (wesamahtd) on your pilgrimage 
festivals and be exceptionally happy!” In context, Hebrew mo l ed , which has 
many related meanings, connotes an annual festival. 

new moons. These were important occasions in biblical times. The sacrifi¬ 
cial rites ordained by the priesthood for the new moons are set forth in Num 
28:11-15. The plural form “your new moons” is written defectively as hdskm , 
instead of hdsykm. 

sacred gifts of greeting. The sacrifice known as seldmim has a long history 
in ancient Near Eastern religions. It was especially prominent in the Ugaritic 
sacrificial system. The basic provisions of the seldmim are presented in Leviti¬ 
cus 3 and Lev 7:11-38, and its special character is explained in the Notes on 
Num 6:14. The common pair ( oldh ‘burnt offering’ and seldmim (Exod 32:6; 
Josh 8:31) customarily refers to a regimen of sacrifices, in general. 

11. When the cloud lifted from the Tabernacle, the Israelites set out on 
the march. The term miskan ha'edut ‘the Tabernacle of the Covenant' defines 
the Tabernacle as the place wherein “the Tablets of the Covenant” (luhot 
ha'edut) were deposited; see the Notes on Num 1:50, where this designation 
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first occurs in the Book of Numbers. When a march was to begin, the cloud 
lifted off as a signal to move. In Num 9:15-23, part of a priestly record of the 
actual day on which the Tabernacle was erected, this phenomenon was de¬ 
scribed. 

12. the Wilderness of Paran. The Israelites marched northward to the Wil¬ 
derness of Paran. Some discussion of the term midbar Pdra'n is required be¬ 
cause of the complex pattern of its utilization by the priestly writers, who use 
this designation for the northern part of the Sinai peninsula. What is, how¬ 
ever, the most accurate geographic delimitation of the Wilderness of Paran? 

In biblical geographic nomenclature, the formula “ midbar of X-toponym” 
often designates the desert facing the named locality or area from one or 
another direction, as seems to be the case with respect to a number of desert 
areas in southern Judah and the Negeb. Thus we have midbar Ma c on (1 Sam 
23:25), midbar Zip (1 Sam 26:2), midbar Beer Seba' (Gen 21:14), midbar ( En 
Gedi (1 Sam 24:1), and even midbar Qades (Ps 29:8), all in that general 
southern area. On the same basis, midbar Paran would be the desert facing El 
Paran ('el ['yl] Pdra'n), namely, Elath ('Elat ('ylt) /'Elot Clwt)). This identifi¬ 
cation is made virtually explicit in Gen 14:6: 'ad 'El Pdra'n 'aser 'al hammidbar 
‘up to El Paran, which faces the desert’, namely, midbar Pdra'n. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that David moves down to midbar Pdra'n after his encounters with 
Saul in the area of Ain Gedi (1 Sam 25:1). In a similar manner, Hagar first 
wanders with her son Ishmael in midbar Be'er Seba' (Gen 21:14), and after the 
two of them are rescued and Ishmael grows up, he resides in midbar Pdra'n 
(Gen 21:21). Quite clearly, the Wilderness of Paran is southeast of where 
Kadesh is located and west-northwest of Elath. 

The priestly writers greatly expanded the area of the Wilderness of Paran, 
it seems. In Num 13:3 and 26, verses that were both rewritten by the priestly 
school, an overlap occurs, with the result that Kadesh is said to be located in 
the Wilderness of Paran, and the Wilderness of Paran is said to be part of 
Sinai, so that Kadesh is not located in Canaan. According to the priestly 
tradition, the Israelites remained in the Wilderness of Paran, as it turned out, 
for about thirty-eight of the forty years of their migrations. (In the introduc¬ 
tion to this volume, section A.5, and in the Comments on chaps. 13-14, the 
respective itineraries of JE and P, which differ significantly from each other, 
are discussed.) 

13. at the command of YHWH, transmitted by Moses. The common for¬ 
mula 'al pi YHWH beyad Moseh here serves to emphasize that the marches 
and their routes were specifically commanded by God. The notion that God is 
directly in control of everything that happens is consistent with the priestly 
outlook on history and government, and on life generally (cf. Exod 34:27; Lev 
24:12; Num 3:39, 51; 4:37, 45; 9:23). Hebrew ( al pi, literally, “by the mouth 
of,” parallels the Akkadian idioms ina pi and sa pi, both of which often convey 
the sense of divine as well as human commands (AHvv, 873, s.v. pu(m) I, 7-9). 
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Hebrew beyad, literally, “by the hand of,” may connote the instrumentality of 
transmission; compare Gen 38:20: “Judah sent the kid goat by the hand of 
(beyad) his Adulamite companion.” 

14. The unit known as degel is defined in the Notes to Num 2:2. The 
twelve tribes were divided into four degel units, each consisting of three tribes, 
with the commander of the degel being a chieftain of one of them. In admin¬ 
istrative usage, the preposition ( al means “in charge of, in command over” (cf. 
Gen 39:4; 43:16; 2 Sam 20:24; 1 Kgs 4:6; 5:28; 12:18; etc.). 

17-21. The present chapter identifies the positions of the three levitical 
clans in the order of march, referring to their respective assignments in trans¬ 
porting the portable Tabernacle complex. These assignments were set forth in 
Numbers 3-4. 

The Gershonites and Merarites set out in advance of the Kohathites so 
that the structural components of the Tabernacle would reach the next en¬ 
campment site in time to be erected before the Kohathites arrived, bearing 
the interior appurtenances to be installed inside it. That is the sense of v 21b: 
“By the time they arrived, others (i.e., the Gershonites and Merarites) would 
have erected the Tabernacle” (cf. the similar, though less specific, statement 
in Num 2:17). 

25. From Josh 6:9 and 13 we learn that the Israelite fighting forces in¬ 
cluded advance units, called (he)halus, and a rear guard, known as me'assep, 
literally, the units that “gather up” the rear. This military deployment is 
expressed in prophecy: “For YHWH marches in advance of you, and the God 
of Israel is your rear guard (me'assipkem)” (Isa 52:12). 

28. This final verse sums up the contents of Num 10:11-28 pertaining to 
the Israelite plan of march. For this reason, Hebrew masse'e bene Yisra'el is 
translated “the deployments of the Israelites,” because it would be inaccurate 
to understand 10:11-28 as a record of actual marches, such as we find in chap. 
33, for instance. 
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PART VIII. 


NUMBERS 10:29-12:16: 
ENCOUNTERS AND 
EXPERIENCES 
IN THE SINAI 





INTRODUCTION 


In Num 10:29-12:16 we encounter for the first time in the book of Num¬ 
bers selections from the JE historiographic archive. These sources, generally 
considered to be earlier than the priestly texts of Numbers, preserve distinc¬ 
tive traditions about the wilderness period, characterized as a time in which 
relations between the Israelites and their God were generally harsh. 

As this section of Numbers begins, we read of a meeting between Moses 
and his Midianite father-in-law, here named Hobab, who was apparently per¬ 
suaded to accompany the Israelites on their way through Sinai (Num 10:29— 
32). The Israelites set out from “the mountain of YHWH,” located in south¬ 
ern Sinai, with the Ark borne at the head of the fighting force and YHWH’s 
cloud hovering above them (Num 10:33-34). In contrast to the priestly notice 
in Num 10:12, no destination is mentioned here. At this point, tn the narra¬ 
tive, a hymn to the Ark is cited from an independent source. It consists of two 
captioned poetic lines (Num 10:35-36). 

Numbers 11 is an elaborate narrative telling of incidents on the way to 
Hazeroth, a site in southern Sinai. It epitomizes YHWH’s wrath over Israel’s 
rebelliousness and records a change in the governance of the Israelites, 
whereby Moses shared authority with a council of seventy elders ( zeqemm). 
Numbers 12 makes an important statement on Moses’ unique status and role. 
It comes against the background of a challenge to Moses’ authority by Aaron 
and Miriam. As chap. 12 ends, Miriam is punished for speaking against Moses 
but is ultimately healed through his intercession. 

Num 12:16, at the very close of this section, is a postscript inserted by P to 
reconcile Num 10:12 with Num 11:35. In 10:12 (P) the Israelites are already 
on their way to the Wilderness of Paran, whereas in 11:35 (JE) they are just 
arriving at Hazeroth, and still in southern Sinai! To show awareness of the 
discrepancy between the sources, P says in 12:16 that “only thereafter 
(we'ahar),” namely, after all that is recorded in 10:29-12:15, did the Israelites 
actually begin their march northward to the Wilderness of Paran. 


TRANSLATION 

10 29 Moses addressed Hobab son of Reuel, the Midianite (the father-in-law of 
Moses), “We are marching to the place of which YHWH has declared: That 
very one will I grant to you!’ Accompany us, and we will be generous to you, 
for YHWH has assured Israel of good things.” 

*°He responded, “I will not come along; I prefer to return to the land of my 
birth.” 

^ Moses went on, “Please do not part company with us; for truly, you know 
where we should make camp in the wilderness, and you could serve as our 
eyes. 
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32 “If you accompany us, we will share with you the good things YHWH is 
about to confer on us.” 

33 They marched three days’ distance from the mountain of YHWH, with 
the Ark of YHWH’s Covenant marching ahead of them < three days’ dis¬ 
tance > to scout out for them a place to encamp. 

34 The cloud of YHWH remained above them during the day as they set 
forth from the encampment. 

35 Whenever the Ark set out on the march, Moses proclaimed, 

“Attack, YHWH! 

Your enemies disperse; 

Your foes flee from your presence!” 

36 When the Ark came to a halt, he would declare, 

“Bring back, O YHWH, 

The myriads of Israel’s militias!” 

11 'The people continued to grieve bitterly, within earshot of YHWH, and 
YHWH overheard, and his wrath flared. The flame of YHWH blazed at them, 
consuming [those at] the edge of the encampment. 

2 The people raised their grievance with Moses, and after Moses entreated 
YHWH the flame subsided. 

3 That site was named Taberah, for the flame of YHWH had blazed at 
them. 

4 The rabble in their midst had insatiable appetites. They complained again 
and again, as did the Israelites, in the following words: 

5 “Who will feed us meat? We recall the fish we dined on in Egypt without 
cost; the cucumbers, melons, leeks, onions, and garlic. 

6 “But now, our throats are dry; there is nothing to eat. All we can look 
forward to is manna.” 

7 Now, manna was similar to coriander seed, and its texture was like that of 
bdellium. 

8 The people would move about, gathering it up. They would grind it or 
pound it in a mortar, to be boiled in a pot or made into cakes. It tasted like 
creamy oil. 

9 At night, when dew fell over the encampment, manna would alight on 
top of it. 

10 Moses overheard the people as they complained, clan by clan, each person 
at the entrance of his tent. YHWH’s wrath had flared, and Moses regarded 
the situation as dangerous. 

"Moses addressed YHWH: “Why have you brought misfortune on your 
servant? What have I done to displease you, that you have imposed the 
burden of this entire people on me? 

12 “Did I conceive this entire people; did I give birth to it? Yet you corn- 
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mand me: 'Carry him in your lap!’—as a male nurse carries an infant—to the 
land you promised to his ancestors. 

13 “Where can I find enough meat to feed this entire people? For they 
complain to me, saying, ‘Give us meat to eat!’ 

14 “I cannot bear responsibility for this entire people by myself. It is too 
burdensome for me! 

15 “If you insist on treating me this way put me to death, if I displease you— 
but let me not witness my own misfortune.” 

16 Thereupon, YHWH instructed Moses: Assemble in my presence seventy 
men from among the elders of Israel, whom you know to be truly the elders of 
the people and its senior officers. Bring them to the Tent of Meeting, and let 
them station themselves there, beside you. 

17 I will descend to communicate with you there. Then 1 will withdraw some 
of the spirit that rests upon you and confer it on them, so that they can share 
responsibility for all of the people with you, and you will not have to bear it 
alone. 

18 And to the people say: Make yourselves ritually fit for tomorrow, when 
you will eat meat. For you have been complaining within earshot of YHWH, 
saying, “Who will feed us meat? It was better for us in Egypt!” Indeed, 
YHWH will give you meat and you shall eat. 

19 You shall eat it not for one or two days, or for five or ten days, or even for 
twenty days; 

20 Rather, up to a whole month of days, until it comes out of your nostrils 
and is loathsome to you. For you have rejected YHWH who is present in your 
midst, and have complained to him, saying, “Why, indeed, did we leave 
Egypt?” 

21 But Moses spoke up: “The people in whose midst I find myself include six 
hundred thousand foot soldiers, and yet you say, ‘I will give them enough 
meat to eat for a whole month of days!’ 

22 “Could flocks and herds be slaughtered for them in quantities sufficient 
for them? Were all the fish of the sea to be caught for them, would that meet 
their needs?” 

23 YHWH replied to Moses: Is anything beyond the reach of YHWH’s arm? 
You will presently observe whether what I have spoken will happen to you. 

24 Moses came out of the Tent of Meeting and conveyed YHWH’s message 
to the people. He then assembled seventy men from among the elders of the 
people and stationed them around the Tent. 

2 5 YHWH descended in the cloud and spoke to him. He withdrew some of 
the spirit that had rested on him, and bestowed it on the seventy elders. As 
the spirit settled on them, they began to prophesy ecstatically, but did not 
persist. 

26 Now, two men had remained in the encampment; one was named Eldad 
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and the other was named Medad. The spirit had come to rest on them, for 
they were among those registered [as elders]. They had not gone out to the 
Tent, and [now] they continued to prophesy ecstatically inside the encamp¬ 
ment. 

27 A youth ran over to Moses and reported to him as follows: “Eldad and 
Medad are prophesying inside the encampment.” 

28 Joshua son of Nun, Moses’ attendant since his youth, spoke up and said, 
“My lord, Moses, restrain them!” 

29 Moses replied to him, “Are you being zealous on my account? Would that 
the entire people of YHWH were prophets, if only YHWH would bestow his 
spirit on them.” 

30 Moses reentered the encampment in the company of the elders of Israel. 

31 A wind gusted from YHWH, and swept up quail from the sea, dropping 
them over the encampment about the extent of one day’s march in either 
direction around the encampment, and about two cubits over the surface of 
the ground. 

32 The people set about that entire day, the entire night and the entire day 
following to gather the quail—the one with the least gathered ten homers— 
and they spread them all around the encampment. 

33 While the meat was still between their teeth, even before it had been 
eaten, YHWH’s wrath flared at the people. YHWH struck down the people in 
great numbers. 

34 That site was named Qibhroth Ha-Taavah, for those who had insatiable 
appetites were buried there. 

35 From Qibhroth Ha-Taavah, the people marched to Hazeroth, and they 
remained in Hazeroth. 

12 'Miriam and Aaron spoke against Moses on the matter of the Cushite 
woman whom he had married: “He has taken a Cushite wife!” 

2 They went on to say, “Has YHWH spoken to Moses alone? Has he not 
also spoken to us?” YHWH took note of this. 

3 As for Moses, the man, he was exceedingly unassuming, more so than any 
person on the face of the earth. 

4 Suddenly, YHWH addressed Moses, Aaron, and Miriam: Go out all three 
of you to the Tent of Meeting! The three of them departed. 

5 Then YHWH descended in a pillar of cloud and stood at the entrance of 
the Tent. He called out: Aaron and Miriam! The two of them emerged. 

6 He said: Take heed of my words! 

If there should be a prophet of yours, 

[who is] of YHWH, 

In a vision would I make myself known to him; 

In a dream would I speak to him. 

7 Not so my servant, Moses! 
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Of all my household 

He is most trusted. 

8 Mouth to mouth I speak to him; 

In clear view, not in riddles. 

He looks upon the likeness of YHWH. 

How is it then, that you were not afraid to speak against my servant, 
against Moses? 

9 YHWH’s wrath flared at them. Then he departed. 

10 The cloud moved away from the Tent, and Aaron turned to Miriam, and 
behold—she was covered with scales, as white as snow. 

11 Aaron besought Moses: “By my life, master! Pray do not impose on us 
punishment for the sin we have so foolishly committed. 

12 “May she not remain as a stillbirth, who issues from his mother's womb 
with half of his body eaten away!” 

n Moses petitioned YHWH with these words: “No more , I beseech you! 
Heal her, I beseech you!” 

!4 Then YHWH said to Moses: Suppose her father had spat directly in her 
face, would she not remain in disgrace for seven days? Let her be confined for 
seven days outside the encampment and only afterward be readmitted. 

15 So Miriam was confined outside the encampment for seven days. The 
people delayed their march until Miriam had been readmitted. 

16 Only thereafter did the people set out from Hazeroth, and they encamped 
in the Wilderness of Paran. 


NOTES TO 10:29-32: MOSES' 
MIDIANITE RELATIONS 

10 29. the father-in-law of Moses. The words hoten Moseh are probably a 
gloss, inserted in order to identify Hobab, whose name has not been men¬ 
tioned prior to this verse. There is no basis for identifying Reuel as Moses’ 
father-in-law, by construing the syntax in that manner. 

Hobab. The name Hobab is a passive, shortened form meaning “loved one, 
friend, client.” We may compare the name c Obed , shortened from the full 
name c O badyah ‘servant of YHWH'. A cognate of Hebrew Hobab occurs in 
Sabaean South Arabic, and in Ugaritic as well (HALAT, 273; Whitaker 1972: 
266, under hbb). In Deut 33:3 the God of Israel is characterized as “the 
befriender of peoples (hobeb ‘ummfm).” One named Hobab is, therefore, one 
befriended by a deity. This name is similar in meaning to Re'uel ‘the friend of 
El’, in this very verse. It is also similar to 'Eldad and Medad in Num 11:26-27, 
and to Yedidyah in 2 Sam 12:25. Like the root h-b-b , so, too, the verbal root 
y-d-d ‘to love, be in love’ is expressed in personal names, and we note the 
Ugaritic epithet ydd (bn) il ‘beloved of (the son of) II (Gibson 1978: 65, on 
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4:vii:46; 68, on 5:i:15), and the personal name mddb'l ‘beloved of Baal’ (Whit¬ 
aker 1972: 412). 

the place. Reference to “the place (hammaqom)” promised by God to the 
Israelites recalls Gen 13:14 (J): “Raise your eyes and look out from the place 
(min hammaqom) where you are.” 

That very one will I grant to you! In Num 10:29 we find emphatic syntax. 
Hebrew ’ oto *etten lakem, literally, “it I shall grant to you,” recalls the wording 
in Exod 10:11: * otdh *attem mebaqqestm ‘because that is what you are seeking’. 
The idiom dibber tob 'al ‘to speak well regarding’ conveys an assurance, a 
promise, and also a prediction of good fortune. Note the reflex of 10:29 in 
Josh 23:14-15; and see 1 Kgs 22:8, 13, 18 for similar expressions. 

30. fo the land of my birth. Hebrew 1 el 1 arsi we'el moladti, literally, “to my 
land and to my birthplace,” is an example of hendiadys, hence “to the land of 
my birth.” Compare E. A. Speiser’s translation of Gen 12:1 in Anchor Bible 1. 

31. The force of Hebrew 1 al ken is to emphasize a fact or circumstance, not 
to convey purpose or result, as is its normal sense. Compare usage in Gen 
2:24: “For so it is (ki'al ken) that a man leaves his father”; and in Num 14:43. 
The idiom hdydh /-X le'enayim ‘to serve for X as eyes’ is unique to this biblical 
passage. 

32. The wording of this verse suggests that the Midianites were actually 
being offered a share in the Promised Land. This thought is carried over from 
v 29. In Comment 1, below, this significant possibility will be discussed, and 
the question of the identity of the Midianites referred to in the present pas¬ 
sage will be clarified. 


NOTES TO 10:33-36: THE SONG OF THE ARK 


33. three days’ distance. In this verse, the words derek seloset ydmim occur 
twice. The second occurrence is undoubtedly a dittography, a scribal error, as 
is shown in the translation. The Ark went at the head of the fighting force, a 
position basic to its function as an emblem of the God of Israel. 

the mountain of YHWH. Hebrew har YHWH, as a designation for the 
mountain in the Sinai variously known as “Horeb” and “Sinai,” is unique to 
this passage. Better known is har hd'elohim ‘the mountain of God’ (Exod 3:5; 
4:7; and see 1 Kgs 19:20, within the Elijah tale). Elsewhere, har YHWH may 
refer to Mount Zion (Isa 2:3). 

the Ark ofYHWH’s Covenant. The designation ’ aron berit YHWH requires 
clarification. It connotes the Ark in which the “tablets of the covenant (luhot 
habberit)” were deposited (Deut 9:9, 11, 15). Referring to the Ark in terms of 
its contents is characteristic of Deuteronomy (Deut 10:8; 31:9, 25-26). In 
presumably earlier biblical sources, no such connection is expressed. It is likely 
that the Ark was originally conceived as a seat for the Deity or as an emblem 
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of some sort. Elsewhere this designation of the Ark occurs only once, in Num 
14:44, within a priestly section of the text. 

scout out. The verb tur ‘to circumambulate, scout, survey’ is frequently 
employed in Numbers 13-14, whose subject matter is, after all, the scouting 
of the land of Canaan or parts thereof. In a similar context, the same verb 
occurs in Deut 1:33. 

a place to encamp. The Hebrew noun menuhdh here connotes a place to 
halt, to pause. This sense is evident farther on, in v 36: ubenuhoh ‘when it 
(= the Ark) came to a halt’ (cf. usage in 1 Sam 25:9; Isa 7:19). Hebrew 
menuhdh may also connote a permanent, secure habitation (Deut 12:9; Jer 
45:3; Ruth 1:9), but this is not its sense here, where context relates to the 
military function of the Ark on the march. 

34. The cloud of YHWH. Hebrew c anan YHWH occurs elsewhere only in 
Exod 40:28 (P), although in Num 14:14 we find reference to “your 
(= YHWH’s) cloud ( ( ananka).” More will be said about the “cloud” in re¬ 
marks on 12:4-5. 

There are certain problems of a source-critical nature pertaining to Num 
10:33-34. It is entirely possible that these verses were interpolated by a 
priestly compiler who sought to make the JE account conform to priestly 
notions regarding the character and function of the Ark as a repository for the 
tablets. There are further indications that vv 33-34 were interpolated. The 
verb tur ‘to scout, survey’ occurs frequently in chaps. 13-14, but only in the 
priestly sections of those chapters. In the JE sections we encounter a different 
diction: ure'item y et ha’ares ‘you shall inspect the land’. The verb tur occurs 
only once more, in Num 15:39, within a priestly code. It should also be 
mentioned that l anan YHWH is a priestly locution, occurring elsewhere in 
Torah literature only in Exod 40:38, within a priestly section. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the priestly compiler who interpolated vv 33-34, if he did so, 
was under the influence of Deut 1:30-33, where we likewise find the idiom 
kahholek lipnekem ‘who goes in front of you’. There it is YHWH who goes 
ahead of the Israelites “to scout out (latur) a place for you to encamp (laha- 
notekem)" 

A priestly compiler probably inserted vv 33-34 between Num 10:29-32 
and the Song of the Ark (vv 35-36). The original verses, now interrupted, 
were linked by the verb nasa * ‘to march’, which occurs in vv 29, 33, and 35. In 
this way, the compiler modulated the import of Deut 1:30-33. Deuteronomic 
halak ‘to go’ becomes nasa 1 ‘to march’, and it is the Ark, instead of YHWH 
himself, that went ahead of the fighting force. Secondarily, the verb nuah ‘to 
halt, encamp’ of v 33 links up with another form of the same verb, in the 
caption of v 36: ubenuhoh ‘when it (= the Ark) came to a halt’. 

35-36. Num 10:35-36 are set off by inverted nuns, which indicates an 
awareness on the part of the ancient Jewish scribes that these two captioned 
verses were either out of place here or, as is more likely, that they were cited 
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from an independent source. This scribal convention parallels the practice of 
the Alexandrian scribes in their copies of Greek texts, where similar markings 
are evident (Lieberman 1950: 38-46; Levine 1976). 

Whenever. The force of the narrative opening wayyehi ‘so it was' is dura- 
tive, not punctive; that is, the hymn was sung whenever the Ark set out on the 
march or came to a halt. 

Attack , YHWH! The sense of Hebrew qumah YHWH is not properly con¬ 
veyed by the rendering “Arise, YHWH!” N/PS is closer to the correct meaning 
when it translates “Advance, O LORD!” This is a call to the God of Israel to 
attack the enemy, here identified as God's own enemy. Hence I translate 
“Attack, YHWH!” Compare Judg 5:12: qum Bdrdq usebeh sebyekd ben 
' Abino'am ‘Attack, Barak! Take your captives, son of Abinoam!’ Somewhat less 
precise is usage in Pss 10:12 and 17:13. 

Your enemies disperse; Your foes flee. The mood of the verbs ydpusu and 
ydnusu is indicative, not modal. We have a bold declaration of fact: when the 
God of Israel attacks, his enemies are compelled to disperse and flee. In early 
Hebrew poetry in general the prefixed, conjunctive waw is probably secondary. 
I therefore omit it here in the translation of the poetic lines, thereby resisting 
the tendency to interpret the hymn of the Ark as expressing a wished-for 
result, as if to say, “that your enemies may disperse.” 

We note what appears to be another version of Num 10:35-36 in Ps 68:2: 

God attacks! 

His enemies disperse! 

His foes flee from his presence! 

In the psalm, there can be doubt that the inevitable is being stated. 

36. Bring back. In the second poetic line the precise sense of the Hebrew 
verb subdh (which would normally be taken to mean “Return!”) has been 
debated since late antiquity. Gesenius, followed by G. B. Gray, maintained 
that in this verse we have the locative accusative, albeit implicit, as if to say, 
“Return, YHWH, to the myriads of the clans of Israel!” Ehrlich’s objection to 
this interpretation is valid. Ehrlich maintained that there is no place-name to 
serve as the object of the verb, and that one is required for the locative 
accusative to be assumed (Ehrlich 1969: 1.255). 

Ehrlich’s own resolution was adopted in N/PS: “Return O LORD, You who 
are Israel’s myriads.” Ehrlich compared this poem to the exclamation of Eli¬ 
sha, recorded in 2 Kgs 2:12: “O father, father! Israel’s chariots and horsemen!” 
There the sense is that Elijah, as the true prophet of YHWH, represented the 
God of Israel, the source of all power. Here too the sense would be that 
YHWH’s hosts are the true fighting force of Israel. 

Another approach, though rejected by G. B. Gray and others, may never¬ 
theless serve us well. The verb sub is almost always a verb of motion, but in 
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certain specific constructions it may have active-transitive force: “to bring 
back, restore.” This seems to be the case in the well-known idiom sab sebut 
‘to restore the captivity' (Deut 30:3; Jer 29:14). The active-transitive aspect of 
the verb sub would be the appropriate sense here, as well. The role of a 
military commander is to lead forces into battle and to bring them back 
safely. This conventional role is epitomized in Num 27:17 with respect to 
Joshua, Moses’ successor, and in 1 Sam 8:20, where the putative role of the 
king is characterized. In the immediate context of the present poem it is the 
Ark, as the manifestation of the God of Israel, that moves forward to the 
attack and, when the battle is over, leads the Israelite forces home safely. 

The myriads of Israel’s militias. In interpreting the Hebrew ribebot 'alpe 
Yisra'el it may be best to assume a play on meanings, whereby ribebot has a 
numerical connotation, “myriads,” but J alpe Yisra'el designates “clans,” not 
“thousands.” Admittedly, the parallelism in Deut 33:17 would suggest consis¬ 
tency, for there we read, “These are the myriads of Ephraim (ribebot 'Ep - 
rayim); these are the thousands of Manasseh ('alpe Menasseh).” Nevertheless, 
the meanings evident in Num 31:5 suggest another interpretation: “There 
were recruited from the clans of Israel (me'alpe Yis'ra'el) a thousand ('elep) 
from each tribe for military service.” In the Notes on Num 1:16 it was ex¬ 
plained that the term 'elep ‘clan’ is actually unrelated to ’ elep ‘a thousand’, 
but instead derives from * elep (Akkadian alpu) ‘ox, bull’, the lead animal of 
the herd and hence a way of referring to the herd itself. 

The tribal militias of premonarchic Israel were recruited from the various 
regions of the country. How this system worked is most clearly expressed in 
the Song of Deborah (Judges 5). Such units were not part of a standing army, 
but were called up by designated leaders when needed (Judg 6:15; 1 Sam 
10:19; 17:8; 18:13; Mic 5:1). 


NOTES TO NUMBERS 11: INCIDENTS ON 
THE WAY TO HAZEROTH—REBELLION, 
CHARISMA, AND PROBLEMS OF 
GOVERNANCE 

111. The people. It may not be noticed by the reader, but in this verse, for 
the first time in the book of Numbers, the Israelites are designated ha l am ‘the 
people’. In Num 1:1-10:28, which contain priestly material, the Israelites are 
designated as l edah ‘community’, as bene Yisra'el ‘the Israelite people’, and by 
other terms of reference, which may also occur in JE. As a rule, whenever 
ha'dm is used in the book of Numbers, we can identify the source in which 
this designation occurs as JE. 

There are two attestations of‘am ‘people’ in the priestly section, Num El- 
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10:28, but in each case usage is specialized, and the term * am does not desig¬ 
nate the Israelite people per se. In Num 5:21 betok ‘ammek means “among 
your kin” and is part of a curse formula. In Num 9:13, 'am likewise means 
“kin” and occurs in a formula of banishment. Farther on in Numbers, 'am also 
occurs in priestly material, but in special contexts. In Num 27:14 and 31:2 we 
read that one is gathered unto his 'am ‘kin’, a common way of referring to 
burial. 

continued to grieve bitterly. The construction kemit'onenim ra' is unusual, 
but its meaning is clear. Prefixed kap may have temporal force: “as the people 
grieved.” The only other biblical attestation of the hithpa'el form, hit'onen, 
occurs in Lam 3:39: “of what shall a living man complain (yiVonen)?” The 
root is either '-n-h or ’-n-n ‘to grieve, mourn’, and some mingling of the two 
roots is possible. 

2. raised their grievance. The idiom sa'aq 'el ‘to cry out to’ may express a 
formal grievance brought to the attention of a king or other person in author¬ 
ity. In ancient Israel, as in some other societies, private persons had the right 
to petition their leaders, to “cry out” to them for succor (1 Kgs 20:39; 2 Kgs 
4:1; 6:28; 8:3-5). 

entreated. The verb hitpallel ‘to pray, entreat’ occurs most noticeably in 
Samuel and Kings. In Torah literature, the only other occurrences outside 
Num 11:2 are in Gen 20:7-17 and 21:7 (E). Here this verb punctuates Moses’ 
function as an intercessor. The etymology of hitpallel, and of nominal tepillah 
‘prayer’, is not entirely clear. The pi'el form of the same root, p-l-l, may mean 
“to judge” as in 1 Sam 2:25, where God is said to plead the cause of those 
who offend against others: “If one person offends against another, God will 
defend him (upillelo ’eldhim ); but if a person offends against YHWH, who will 
undertake his vindication ( yitpallel /o)?” Also note legal usage in Exod 21:22 
and Deut 32:31, where we encounter the noun peltlim ‘judgment’, and in Job 
31:11, 28: ' awon pelili ‘a punishable offense’. On this basis hitpallel, as a 
reflexive form of the verb, would mean “to submit oneself to judgment; to 
judge oneself.” A person petitioning God is asking to be judged worthy, to be 
vindicated and, accordingly, to have his petition granted by God (Spiegel 
1953). 

3. The elliptical wayyiqra* may be rendered as a passive, “it was named.” 
Hebrew tab'erah means ‘conflagration’. What we have here is a folk etymology 
of an unidentified locale. Perhaps a fire broke out in the encampment and was 
interpreted as a punishment from God. The God of Israel often used fire as a 
punishment for those who had offended against him. This verse contains the 
only biblical attestation of the combination 'es YHWH ‘YHWH’s fire’, al¬ 
though in Deut 4:36 we find ’isso haggedolah ‘his (= YHWH’s) great fire'. 

4. The rabble in their midst. The Hebrew * asapsup is a reduplicative form 
of the verb *- s-p ‘to gather in’, which is said of taking in foundlings as well as 
lost objects (Deut 22:2; Ps 27:10). The verb ’ asap often connotes the assem- 
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bling of fighting forces (1 Sam 17:11). So it remains unclear whether reference 
here is to auxiliary fighting forces, or to camp followers and other non-Israelite 
hangers-on. In the parallel account of Exod 12:38 the term used is c ereb rab, 
perhaps originally c arabrab , also a reduplicative form meaning “a mixed 
group.” In both accounts, in Numbers and in Exodus, these presumably non- 
Israelites are blamed for incurring God's wrath, whereas the fault of the Israel¬ 
ites themselves was that they followed suit. 

had insatiable appetites. Hebrew hiVawwu ta'awdh is a cognate accusative 
construction, literally, “they craved a craving.” A later reference to this inci¬ 
dent, set in the wilderness period, occurs in Ps 106:14. The hithpa'el stem of 
the verb * awah ‘to desire’ most often, if not always, connotes an improper or 
excessive desire, not a bona fide one. In Deut 5:21, within the Deuteronomic 
version of the Decalogue, we read, “Do not covet (16* tit'awweh) your neigh¬ 
bor's house,” which restates /o’ tahmod ‘Do not covet' in the previous clause. 
The pejorative sense is common in wisdom literature (Prov 13:4; 21:26), and 
it also informs Amos 5:18. It is unclear whether, according to 2 Sam 23:15, 
David’s craving for water was excessive, but it certainly led to dangerous 
exploits! 

5. As has been pointed out by numerous commentators, the demands of 
the people stated here pose two apparent problems. For one thing, Rashi long 
ago noted that a demand for meat made little sense on the part of a people 
said to be rich in flocks (Exod 12:38; 17:3; 19:3; 34:5; Num 14:33; 32:1). 
Furthermore, the formulation of the demand is puzzling, because the people 
proceed to recall the fish and fresh produce they enjoyed in Egypt, but do not 
recall having enjoyed meat there; and yet, as the account proceeds, the de¬ 
mand for meat is reiterated and emphasized. 

Based on what we know of the diet of the ancient Egyptians, the recollec¬ 
tion by the people of the fish and fresh produce that had been available in 
Egypt is strikingly realistic. Fish was plentiful in the rivers and canals of Egypt, 
a fact alluded to by the author of Isa 19:8-10. Herodotus also refers to the 
abundance of fish in Egypt (Herodotus 1971: 11.92-93, at 1.377-379). We are 
told that when the rivers of Egypt turned to blood, all of the fish in the Nile 
died (Exod 7:21). 

The detailed list of foods is entirely appropriate. (1) Cucumbers, Hebrew 
qissu'im (Cucumis melo var. chate Nard.), are native to Egypt (EB 7.279-280). 
(2) Watermelons, Hebrew J abatihfm (Cucumis melo), are represented on an¬ 
cient Egyptian wall paintings and reliefs and are still plentiful in Egypt today 
(EB 1.20-21). (3) Leeks, Hebrew hdsir, a collective noun (Allium porrum L), 
were widely grown in ancient Egypt as a garden vegetable (EB 3.270-271). 
(4) Garlic, Hebrew sumim (Allium sativum ), is called in Akkadian sumu (Loew 
1881: 1.336-337). (5) Onions, Hebrew besalim (Allium cepa) are mentioned 
only here in the Hebrew Bible, but the term is common in Late Hebrew (EB 
2.306-307). 
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6. throat. The Hebrew word nepes may designate virtually any part of the 
interior of the thorax, from the mouth (even from the nostrils) down to the 
intestines. The meaning "throat” is appropriate here, and it is also the sense 
in Jer 31:14 and 25, where reference is to drinking fluids. In Jonah 2:6 and Ps 
62:2, water is said to reach to one’s nepes ‘throat’ (or "nostrils,” perhaps), 
expressing the danger of drowning. The mere fact that the Hebrew language 
uses the same word to connote both physical and nonphysical entities is 
significant. It suggests the unity of body and soul, of the physical and spiri¬ 
tual. 

manna. The Hebrew word man is interpreted to mean "What?” on the 
basis of the explanation provided in Exod 16:15. This appears to represent a 
folk etymology, and the word probably has another meaning, which eludes us. 
During their field trips in the Sinai, modern naturalists have found insect 
secretions whose appearance correlates with the description of the manna in 
Num 11:7-9. Certain insects come to rest on a tree known as Tamarix man- 
nifera. In central Sinai these trees are more specifically identified as Trabutina 
mannifero Elnenberg , and in the Sinai plains as Najacocus supentinus Green. 
The insect secretions glisten like dew and must be harvested early in the 
morning before ants get to them. Some excretions remain on the trees, and 
some fall to the ground. They may be eaten in their natural form or ground 
up, just as we read in Num 11:8. The sense of the present verse is dependent 
on the meaning of the word bedolah in v 7. If it refers to a type of sap, the 
implication of this verse is that the manna was sticky. If, however, bedolah 
designates a gemstone, bdellium, the meaning is that the secretions glistened 
in the sun like a brilliant stone (EB 5.7-10). 

7. In Num 11:7-9 we have a parenthetical description of the manna that 
interrupts the continuing narrative. The Hebrew zero' gad has been identified 
as coriander seed (EB 2.430). We read that the manna looked like bedolah: 
we'end ke'en habbedolah , literally, "Its eye was like the eye of bedolah .” In 
biblical Hebrew, ‘ ayin ‘eye’ can mean "appearance, texture, color,” in other 
words, what the eye discerns (cf. Lev 13:5; Ezek 1:4). 

8. In Exod 16:14 (P) we find a description of the manna as "a flaky 
substance, as fine as frost on the ground.” The present verse includes an 
unusual list of ancient implements. We know of millstones, of course, but 
only here do we read of meddkdh ‘mortar’, and pdrur ‘pot’ occurs elsewhere 
only in 1 Sam 2:14. 

10. The narrative resumes here. YHWH is exceedingly angry, and Moses 
extremely worried. It is interesting, however, that Moses does not castigate 
the people for their sinfulness, but instead confronts YHWH with the prob¬ 
lems caused by his position as leader of the Israelites. Moses’ role as an 
intercessor is discussed in Comment 4, below. 

11. The language used here should be compared with Gen 19:9; 43:6; and 
Exod 5:22, where the verb hero 1 'to hurt, do harm’ is also employed. It is of 
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interest that Moses refers to himself as ( abdeka ‘your servant'. This term is 
characteristic of epistolary style, as known from Old Babylonian letters (CAD 
A, 2.251, s.v. ardu , e). It also features prominently in Hebrew letters of the 
biblical period, such as those from Lachish and Arad (Pardee 1982: 157-159). 
The self-deprecating manner of referring to oneself as a servant, especially 
when addressing persons in authority, is also typical of the style of the Jahwist 
(Gen 18:3, 5). There are many traces of epistolary style in biblical literature 
(Levine 1979b). 

The oppressiveness of leadership, conveyed by the verb nasa' ‘to bear’ and 
the noun mass'd 5 ‘burden’, is expressed in Exod 18:22, in the Elohist’s version 
of the reorganization of the Israelite people; and in Deut 1:12, in the words of 
Moses’ complaint (see below, in v 17). The idiom masa 5 hen be'ene ‘to find 
favor in the eyes of’ is typical of the Jahwist’s narrative in Exod 33H2-13, 16 
(see below, in v 15). 

this entire people. Beginning in v 11 and carrying through v 14, Moses 
repeatedly refers to the Israelites as kol hd l dm ‘the entire people’, character¬ 
ized as an unruly multitude who are difficult to govern effectively. This term 
of reference serves to link the present narrative to Exodus 18, where the 
context is similar: the entire people impatiently looks to Moses for leadership. 
With a somewhat less negative connotation, kol hd'am informs other Exodus 
narratives as well (Exod 19:16; 20:18; 24:3, 8; 32:3; 33:8). 

12. The diction of this verse is echoed in the imagery of Isa 40:11, where it 
is said that God will bear Israel as a shepherd carries young lambs in his lap. In 
Isa 49:23 we read that foreign kings will serve as Israel's nurses, and that the 
Israelites will be carried to their land on the backs of others, not in their laps! 
Here the sense of prepositional l al is ‘to, toward’, as is the normal meaning of 
Aramaic ( al. Moses was being asked to bear the people all the way to the 
Promised Land. 

13. they complain. The Hebrew idiom bdkdh ( al, literally, “to weep over,” 
means “to complain,” functionally speaking. This seems to be the sense 
throughout Numbers 11 (cf. also Deut 1:45; Judg 14:16-17). 

15. If I displease you. The phraseology is deferential. Although Moses is 
angry, he remains respectful because he is addressing God. 

witness my own misfortune. Hebrew ra'ah beradh t literally, “looking at the 
evil of,” is similarly expressed in Gen 21:16; 44:34. 

16. The role of the seventy elders as expressed here correlates with the 
definition of their role in Exod 24:1—11, where the elders participate in the 
enactment of the siniatic covenant. For the ongoing role of the elders in 
Moses’ career, see Exod 3:16; 4:2; and 17:6. 

officers. In Hebrew usage, soterim are so called primarily because they issue 
written documents or actually write them. This definition emerges from the 
Akkadian cognate, satdru ‘to write’, as well as from Aramaic setdr ‘written 
document’. A title similar to Hebrew soter does not, however, occur either in 
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Akkadian or Aramaic, as far as we know. These same officials figure in the 
narratives of Exodus and in the laws of Deuteronomy. In 2 Chr 26:11, soter is 
synonymous with soper 'scribe'. 

Tent of Meeting. On the meaning of 5 ohel mo'ed see the Notes on Num 
1:1, where this term appears for the first time in Numbers. In the Elohist 
tradition, represented by Exod 33:7-11, the Tent of Meeting was located 
outside the encampment, and that is its projected location here and in v 26, 
below. 

17. I will withdraw. The fairly rare Hebrew verb 1 asal means “to withdraw, 
retain”; compare Gen 27:36: “Have you not reserved (* dsaltd) a blessing for 
me?” (Note relevant usages in 2 Kgs 2:9; Eccl 2:10.) It is of interest that this 
verb accounts for the preposition * esel ‘beside, near' and for 'asile yadayim 
‘armpits’ (Punic yslt) in Jer 38:12; and Ezek 13:18; 41:18. In Isa 41:9 ’ asile 
hd'ares means “the recesses of the earth.” One who is the recipient of God's 
spirit may be called y dsil (Exod 24:11). In v 25, below, we are told that Moses 
had received more than enough of God’s spirit so that he could spare some for 
the elders! (Levine 1974: 119, n. 3). 

the spirit. Hebrew haruah refers to the spirit of prophecy and is synony¬ 
mous with ruah YHWH ‘the spirit of YHWH’. In Amos 9:7 nabi 1 ‘prophet’ is 
parallel with Ys haruah ‘a man imbued with the spirit’. According to Num 
24:2, Balaam received “the spirit” of prophecy. In the determined form, 
haruah often occurs in tales about charismatic leaders (Judg 3:10; 11:29; 
1 Sam 10:6; 19:20; Isa 11:2; 61:1). 

18. Make yourselves ritually fit. The Hebrew verbal form hitqaddes literally 
means “to consecrate oneself,” as in Exod 19:10-11. In Isa 30:29, the expres¬ 
sion belel hitqaddes hag is best rendered “on a night when a festival is hal¬ 
lowed.” Such consecration often involved ritual purification, the laundering 
of clothing, and abstinence from sexual relations. It is doubtful, however, if 
such specific preparations were intended here, where the sense is more like 
“Prepare yourselves!” 

20. loathsome. The rare form zara \ with final aleph , is to be equated with 
zarah (consonantal z-r-h ), with final heh, with the meaning “hateful, alien.” 
The Hebrew verbal root z-w-r is cognate with Akkadian zeru ‘to dislike, hate, 
avoid’ (CAD Z, 97). In Sir 37:30 we find this word similarly written with final 
aleph as zara ’, whereas in Sir 39:27 it is written zarah , with final heh. There is, 
however, a notation on the manuscript bearing the variant zara y (Ben Sira 
1973: 38, to Sir 37, line 30; and cf. 47, to Sir 39, line 27). What all of this 
means is that the Masoretic reading may represent a late spelling, wherein 
orthographic heh gives way to aleph. 

you have rejected. The verb md y as means more than “despise.” It connotes 
rejection and often occurs in castigations of Israel for its hostility to God. This 
theme is prominent in the epilogue to the Holiness Code (Lev 26:3-46). 
Hebrew ma y as also characterizes God’s ephemeral rejection of Israel, when 
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that happens (Jer 7:29; Lam 5:22). Hebrew md'as may be regarded as the 
antonym of bdhar ‘to choose, elect’ (Isa 7:15-16; 41:9; Levine 1987a). 

Why. Hebrew lamah r usually rendered “Why?” often has a negative con¬ 
notation, as is true of Aramaic lemdh and Arabic lam; hence “we should not 
have.” 

21. six hundred thousand. This total count of Israelite fighting men is also 
mentioned in Exod 12:37 (J). The various problems raised by such an exces¬ 
sive total have been widely discussed, and this schematic total is usually 
regarded as unrealistic; see the Notes on Num 1:46. 

foot soldiers. Hebrew ragli is a collective term (Judg 20:2; 1 Sam 4:10; 
15:4). 

22. would that meet their needs? Idiomatic umdsd * lahem literally means 
“would that overtake them, reach them?” The sense is that of sufficiency: 
“would that suffice for them?” The hyperbole expressed in this verse is cer¬ 
tainly unrealistic in the interior of the Sinai wilderness, as far as gathering fish 
is concerned, and should be understood as merely expressive of the people’s 
needs. Use of the verb 'dsap ‘to gather’ with respect to fishing may allude to 
gathering of fish on the seashore, an ancient method of fishing. 

23. Is anything beyond the reach of YHWH’s arm? Being “short” means 
being inadequate in many languages. The idiom hayad YHWH tiqsar , literally, 
“is the arm of YHWH too short?” is a good example. The same idiom occurs 
in Isa 50:2 and 59:1. 

25. More is said about the Tent of Meeting as the focus of God’s presence 
in Num 12:5 and, of course, in Exod 33:9-11 (E), the primary statement on 
Tent of Meeting as an oraculum. 

prophesy ecstatically. This verse contains terminology basic to an under¬ 
standing of ecstatic prophecy. The verbal form hitnabbe * elsewhere character¬ 
izes the activity of mantic prophets. It is told of Saul that he came upon a 
band of prophets and was overcome by ecstasy. He could not resist its on¬ 
slaught and began to prophesy ecstatically (lehitnabbe*; 1 Sam 10:5, 10-11; 
19:20-24; and cf. 1 Kgs 22:10). 

26. The names * Eldad and Medad have already been referred to in the 
Notes on 10:29, where their meanings were explained. Eldad and Medad were 
two of the elders selected by Moses. For some unexplained reason, they had 
not followed Moses out to the Tent of Meeting, remaining inside the encamp¬ 
ment. When the spirit of YHWH settled upon the other elders who were 
assembled at the Tent, it settled upon Eldad and Medad as well, even though 
they were quite a distance away. After the effects of the spirit had left those 
elders assembled at the Tent, it nevertheless remained with Eldad and 
Medad. 

for they were among those registered [as elders J. Although the diffusion of 
the spirit is here perceived as erratic, its human targets were, nevertheless, 
precisely identified by means of their prior registration by Moses. This is what 
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is meant by wehemdh bakketubim. Compare Isa 4:3: “everyone who is in¬ 
scribed (kol hakkatub) for life in Jerusalem.” Jer 22:30 is likewise instructive: 
“Register (kitbu) this man as childless.” Such statements highlight the extent 
of writing and its authoritative function at the time that the present narrative, 
Isaiah 4, and Jeremiah 22 were composed. 

28. since his youth. Joshua’s status as Moses’ attendant is also noted in 
Exod 33:11 (E). Translating Hebrew mibbehurdw as “from his youth” posits 
an abstract noun, behurtm ‘youth’, similar to ne'urim ‘youth’ or zequnim ‘old 
age’. Alternatively, we could translate “from among his select associates,” 
assuming that this locution reflects bahur ‘chosen, select troops’ (Exod 14:7; 
Judg 20:15-16). 

restrain. It is doubtful whether the verb kdla * implies actual detention in a 
prison facility, as is the case in Num 15:34, where the text explicitly refers to 
mismar ‘guard house'. 

29. are you being zealous. The verb qinne * expresses zeal and passion. In 
Num 25:13 we read that Phineas, the priest, acted zealously in defending 
God’s honor, and Elijah (1 Kgs 19:10-14) defended the honor of God, an act 
conveyed by the same verb. One can be overly zealous, of course! 

the entire people of YHWH. The designation of the Israelites as c am 
YHWH ‘people of YHWH’, like 'am Kemos ‘people of Kemosh’ in Num 21:29 
(cf. Jer 48:46) expresses, in the first instance, the covenant relationship be¬ 
tween a people and its national god in terms of kinship. In several of its 
occurrences, * am YHWH refers specifically to the fighting forces of Israel, its 
militias (Judg 5:11; 2 Sam 1:12; Good 1983). Elsewhere the context pertains 
to governance, referring to the anointing of a king over all of the people 
(2 Sam 6:21; 2 Kgs 9:6). The theme of governance also informs Num 17:6, 
1 Sam 2:24, and even Zeph 2:10. The people of Israel is the people of YHWH, 
and its fighting forces are those of YHWH. In Ps 47:10 Israel is called 'am 
*elohe ’Abraham ‘the people of the God of Abraham’. 

30. reentered. Moses was at the Tent of Meeting located outside the en¬ 
campment when the matter of Eldad and Medad was reported to him. The 
niph'al of the verb * asap ‘to gather’ can have the sense of reentry, as in Num 
12:15, below. 

31. swept up. Read wayydgez ‘he caused to pass, he swept up’, a hiph'il 
form, from g-w-z, instead of Masoretic wayydgoz y a qal form. The qal would 
mean “to pass by, pass over” and would represent a verb of motion (cf. Ps 
90:10; Nah 1:12, where the niph'al form occurs). What is required here, how¬ 
ever, is an active-transitive verb; compare Arabic jaza, IV-form, for a sense 
comparable to that conveyed by the Hebrew hiph'il stem (Gray—ICC, 119). 
God often causes winds to blow (Ps 78:26). This is a major theme in the Song 
of the Sea (Exodus 15). Hebrew millipne YHWH ‘from before YHWH’ recalls 
1 Kgs 19:11, in the Elijah episode, where we read of a powerful wind gusting 
“in front of YHWH (lipne YHWH).” 
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quail. The Hebrew seldw (Coturnix coturnix) appears as salwi (collective) 
in Syriac and Arabic (EB 8.306-307). The plural form, salwim , occurring here, 
is predicated on just such a form. There is a later reference to the quail of the 
wilderness in Ps 105:40. The sea referred to is undoubtedly the Mediterra¬ 
nean. Quail flourished in Europe and in the Mediterranean area and migrated 
across Canaan, the Sinai, and Egypt into Nubia, Ethiopia, and the region of 
Lake Chad. Migrations occurred in spring and autumn, but not regularly every 
year and not always in great numbers. When passing over Egypt and the 
Sinai, the quail were already extremely exhausted and would drop into the 
foliage for shelter before migrating farther. As they always entered the foliage 
on the north side and exited on the south side, the Arabs would set traps for 
them on the south side of the foliage or place nets on the seashore. When 
caught, the quail were often caged and fattened, and their meat was~marketed 
as a delicacy. Here we read that the quail were cured in the sun (Num 32:32). 
The verb natas 'to drop, leave on the ground’ occurs in Exod 23:11, with 
reference to what grows from the earth naturally in the seventh year. Such 
produce was to be “left” on the ground (Gray—ICC). 

32. The homer was a large, dry measure consisting of ten ephahs (Ezek 
45:11). 

33. A couple of locutions in this verse require comment. Hebrew terem 
yikkaret literally means “before it was cut off,” that is to say, “consumed.” 
Hebrew makkah rabbah means “a great blow,” with the verb hikkdh 'to strike’ 
most often connoting a deathblow. 

34. Here we have still another folk etymology for an unidentified locale, 
just as we had in v 3, above. 

35. Hazeroth is not positively identified, there being serious doubt about 
the proposed identification with ‘Ain Khadra (Aharoni and Avi-Yonah 1979: 
40, map 48). According to Deut 1:1, Hazeroth was located near Di-Zahab 
(Dahab), a known site in southern Sinai. 

The composition of Numbers 11 requires comment. Two discrete subjects 
are incorporated in the narrative: (1) the dissatisfaction of the people with 
respect to food, particularly their disgust with the manna and their demand 
for meat; and (2) the change in the governance of the people resulting from 
Moses’ complaint about the strains of his office. As Gray has shown, one 
could extract the subject of governance from the chapter, leaving what re¬ 
mains as a coherent narrative epitomizing God’s wrath and his punishment. 

Nevertheless, there is a reasonable connection between food-supply prob¬ 
lems and political leadership. One of the primary responsibilities of a leader is 
to provide food for his people. There are other Torah narratives in which these 
two concerns, stable leadership and food and water, are integrated within the 
same narrative: for instance, in Exod 15:22-26 and 17:1-7, the people rebelled 
against Moses because they had no water. It is preferable, therefore, to accept 
Numbers 11 as a coherent composition instead of extracting one of the two 
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themes, which would undo the work of the authors of JE who may have fused 
them initially. 


NOTES TO NUMBERS 12: MOSES 
AS A UNIQUE PROPHET 

12 1. spoke against. Idiomatic dibber b- y which occurs again in v 8, below, 
connotes actual rebellion or advocacy of the same. Thus the people “speak 
against” God in Num 21:5-7. For the idiom itself, see Ps 50:20; Job 19:18; and 
Ps 78:19 for an echo of this very episode. And yet it is likely that in this 
chapter a play on the ambiguity of dibber b- was intended. In this verse, and 
in v 8, below, the sense is negative, whereas in v 2 and again in v 8, alongside 
the negative connotations, dibber b- means “to speak to,” as God spoke to 
Moses. 

He [Moses] has taken a Cushite wife ! The verb Idqah ‘to take', when its 
direct object is 'issdh ‘woman, wife’ can mean “to take a woman as wife,” as in 
Gen 24:5 and Deut 24:1. Moses took a Cushite wife, we are told. Cush 
designates the Sudan (Nubia), the land south of Egypt, though Cush is some¬ 
times identified as Ethiopia. The woman in question was most certainly not 
Zipporah, who is identified as a Midianite woman. According to Exod 18:23 
(E), Zipporah had been sent home earlier, but was later brought back to join 
Moses by Jethro, her father. Most likely, Moses had married the Cushite 
woman during Zipporah’s absence. 

The basis of the criticism by Miriam and Aaron is not explained, and there 
has understandably been much speculation on this subject. The inhabitants 
of Cush are black, according to Jer 13:23, but race could not have been the 
point at issue. Perhaps there was objection to the taking of a second wife, 
which might have been regarded as an affront to Zipporah. Gen 31:50 gives 
evidence of such objection, because Laban insisted in his treaty with Jacob 
that the latter not take additional wives beyond Rachel and Leah, his daugh¬ 
ters. Ancient Near Eastern marriage contracts often contained provisions that 
a first wife’s children would be protected as heirs in the event the husband in 
question took a second wife during their mother’s lifetime. 

2. spoken to. Here, dibber b- means either “to speak to” or “to speak 
through,” to communicate through a human being, to transmit a message 
through him. The latter sense is attested elsewhere. In his farewell address to 
the people, David states that “the spirit of YHWH has spoken through me 
(dibber bi )” (2 Sam 23:2). In 2 Chr 18:27 the prophet Micaiah challenges his 
critics by saying, “then YHWH did not speak through me ( 16 * dibber YHWH 
b()l” But immediate usage in Num 12:6 is simpler: “in a dream would I speak 
to him (* adabber bo). 1 ’ This is probably the meaning here, too, for in the 
perception of JE as represented in Numbers, God did not speak through 
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Miriam and Aaron, but only to them. It is only in the priestly writings of the 
Torah that God regularly transmits his utterances through Aaron, alongside 
Moses, and instructs them both to communicate his words to the people. 

3. As for Moses. The syntax of Hebrew weha'is Moseh is unusual, but the 
meaning is clear, cf. Exod 32:23, ki zeh Moseh ha'is 'for this man, Moses'. 

unassuming. As G. B. Gray correctly emphasizes, the Hebrew l andw does 
not mean “meek,” but rather humble before God. This is the connotation of 
l andw in Zeph 2:3, where we read that the humble obey God’s just laws. In Ps 
22:27, the humble are those who seek the Lord. 

4-5. Once again, the Tent of Meeting is assumed to be located outside the 
encampment, so that Moses, Aaron, and Miriam are told to “go out” to it. 
YHWH descends in a cloud pillar (be'ammud c dndn ) when he communicates 
with select human beings. 

6. If there should be a prophet of yours, [who is] of YHWH. Traditional and 
modern commentators have long struggled with the Hebrew wording of this 
verse: 'im yihyeh nebi'akem YHWH, which we would ordinarly take to mean 
“if your prophet were YHWH,” which is, of course, impossible. Recently, 
N/PS presented two alternative suggestions. Its preferred rendering is “When 
a prophet of the LORD arises among you, I make Myself known to him.” A 
note in N/PS provides an alternative rendering: “If there be a prophet among 
you, I, the LORD, make Myself known to him.” 

Both suggested renderings appear to be based on the often proposed 
emendation ndbi' bdkem 'a prophet among you’ (instead of Masoretic 
nebi'akem). Thus the Septuagint has ean genetai prophetes homon kurio 'If 
there be a prophet among you to the Lord’. Compare the Latin of the Vul¬ 
gate: Si quis fuerit inter vos propheta domini ‘If there should be among you a 
prophet of the Lord'. Characteristically, N/PS appropriated the yield of the 
emendation without actually emending the text. Ehrlich understood the suf¬ 
fixed noun nebi'akem as an anticipatory genitive and translated “If there 
should be a prophet of yours, [who is] of the LORD.” For the syntax, he 
compared Lev 6:3: “The priest shall don his vestment, [which is] of linen 
(middo bad)” (Ehrlich 1969: 1.266). This appears to be the closest we can 
come to an adequate rendering. 

G. B. Gray suggested that the word YHWH was misplaced in the Maso¬ 
retic text, that it had been mistakenly moved from the beginning of the verse 
to a point farther on in it. He also endorsed the proposed emendation, ndbi' 
bdkem. According to Gray, the verse may have originally read as follows: 

wayyo'mer YHWH . . . 1 im yihyeh ndbi 1 bakem, 
bammar'dh 'eldw 'etwadda ‘ 

YHWH said: ... If there be a prophet among you, 

In a vision would I make myself known to him. 
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Whereas Gray was only guessing, the Numbers text from Qumran cave 4, 
published by N. Jastram (1989), actually attests YHWH as the explicit subject 
who addresses Moses, Aaron, and Miriam in the opening words of the verse. 
Based on the space of the gap left in the text, and on other text-critical 
considerations, Jastram reconstructs the Qumran reading as follows: 

wyj'mr YHWH 'lyhm [sm ( w n dbry 'm yhyh nb'kmh 
bmr'h 7yw 'twd ( wbhlwjm ‘dbr bw 

And YHWH said to them: Hear my words! If you have a prophet, in a 
vision I reveal myself to him, in a dream I speak to him. 

As for the indirect object pronoun, 1 lyhm ‘to them', in the Qumran text, 
we have the testimony of the Septuagint: kai eippen pros autous ‘And he spoke 
to them’. As for the continuation of v 6, Jastram concedes that the name of 
YHWH may have appeared again in the Qumran text after nb'kmh ‘your 
prophet’, though he doubts it because of lack of space. It would be odd, 
however, to find a clause that reads 7m yihyeh nebi'akem without these words 
being followed by an explicit predicate, or some other qualifier. We have 
noted only relatively few instances in biblical Hebrew in which 7m is followed 
by a form of the verb hdyah, and then by a subject: 7m + hayah + subject. In 
every case, this sequence is followed by some component—nominal, adver¬ 
bial, or prepositional—that completes the clause. Compare Gen 28:20: 7m 
yihyeh *, elohim\ *immadi ‘If God will be with me’; or Deut 30:4: 7m yihyeh 
niddahaka \ biqseh hassdmayim ‘If your diaspora be | at the edge of the heav¬ 
ens’; or Amos 3:6: 7m tihyeh rd'ah\ ba ( ir ‘If there should be an evil | in the 
city.’ See also Num 36:4: we'im yihyeh hayyobel\ libne Yisrd'el ‘Should the 
Jubilee occur| for the Israelites’. Finally, cf. 1 Kgs 17:1: 7m yihyeh\ hassdnim 
ha'eleh\ tal umatdr ‘There shall not be| in these years] dew and rain’. The 
point is that 7m yihyeh nebi'akem does not sound like a complete clause. In 
any event, the Qumran version hardly clarifies the meaning of Num 12:6, 
except to render the syntax more fluid in the early part of the verse and to 
provide an explicit subject, YHWH, who speaks to Aaron and Miriam. 

Although Ehrlich’s interpretation is acceptable and has been adopted in 
my translation, it is far from satisfying on all scores. One would normally have 
taken Num 12:6 as hyperbole, as if to say, “No matter how exalted your 
prophet may be, he would not be of the same status as Moses!" Inevitably, 
one suspects that the verse has been damaged in transmission and that the 
similarity between consonantal yhyh and YHWH may have produced the Tet- 
ragrammaton after nebi'akem instead of some other divine appellation that 
was there originally. Add to this the clear reading 1 lyhm ‘to them’ in the 
Qumran text, earlier in the verse, which is consonantally similar to 1 Ihym 
‘God, divine being’, and it occurs to the commentator that the original state- 
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ment might have read as follows: 'im yihyeh nebi'akem 'elohim 'though your 
prophet be a divine being’—he would not have the intimate relationship with 
YHWH that Moses uniqely enjoys. 

In the very next verse we are told that Moses was a member of God’s bayit , 
his “household,” which was comprised of servants. There are several clues to 
who these “servants” may have been. One recalls God’s words to Moses in 
Exod 7:1: “Behold, I have made you a god ('elohim) to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
shall be your spokesman (nebi'ekd)” In Psalm 82 we read that the God of 
Israel, initially designated * elohim , presides over “the council of El (' adat 'el)” 
and renders judgment “in the midst of the gods (beqereb 'elohim) .” Farther 
on, God expresses extreme displeasure with the kind of justice dispensed by 
this divine council and states, “I had regarded you as divine beings ('elohim), 
all of you as sons of Elyon. But surely, you shall die as humans, as one of the 
princes—you shall fall dead!” 

Prophets and other divine messengers had a special role, one that brought 
them into close contact with God. If my suggested reconstruction of Num 
12:6 is regarded as at all possible textually, this verse would be saying that 
Moses enjoyed a degree of access to God that was even more intimate than 
that normally associated with God’s entourage or heavenly household. 

In a dream would I speak to him. Divine communication in dreams is well 
attested in the Hebrew Bible, a subject explored in Comment 4, below. It 
should be noted, however, that in this verse and in v 8, below, we have a 
phenomenological distinction that is expressed entirely by means of vocaliza¬ 
tion. Here feminine mar'ah designates the sort of vision normally seen by 
prophets, whereas masculine mar'eh, in v 8, means “a clear vision,” something 
exceptional, by contrast, and reserved for Moses. 

7. my servant. Reference to Moses as God’s c ebed is suggestive (cf. Josh 
1:1-2). This characterization is also applied to Abraham (Gen 26:24), to Ca¬ 
leb (Num 14:24), and quite often to David (2 Sam 3:18). Prophets may also 
be called YHWH’s servants (2 Kgs 9:17; 17:13; Jer 7:25; Ezek 38:17; Zech 1:6; 
Ps 126:5). The term l ebed obviously connotes loyalty and would be reserved 
for those who epitomize loyalty to God 

Of all my household. The form beti elsewhere refers consistently to “my 
Temple” (Isa 56:7; Jer 12:7; Ezek 23:39; Zech 3:7). This is the only time in 
Scripture that we find YHWH’s heavenly household designated by the term 
bayit. The two concepts are hardly unrelated, however. The force of bekol beti 
ne'emdn hu' is superlative: “Of all my household, / He is the most trusted.” 
Prepositional beth is partitive “of all.” 

8. In clear view. Read bemar'eh 'in clear view’, according to the Septuagint 
en eidei 'in a vision’. The translation given here resists the effort to render the 
differing sensory perceptions expressed in this verse consistently. The Hebrew 
forms mar'eh and mar'ah refer to what is seen, as is true of nominal temundh 
‘likeness’ and the verb hibbit ‘to look upon’. By contrast, dibber connotes 
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speech, and hiddot 'riddles’ are heard, not seen. N/PS forced the text a bit by 
translating “plainly and not in riddles." In its sensory perceptions, biblical 
imagery is not always consistent, however. In Exod 20:18 we read that “all of 
the people were beholding (ro'im) the thunderclaps” at Sinai. We could, of 
course, alter the sequence of the stichs to produce greater consistency: 


Mouth to mouth I speak to him, and not in riddles; 

In clear view, so that he actually looks upon the likeness of YHWH. 


Reference to YHWH’s “likeness" recalls Deut 4:11-12, where we read that 
the people heard YHWH’s voice but saw no “likeness (temunah)” at the Sinai 
theophany. In contrast, the author of Ps 17:15 does not hesitate, in another 
context, to state, “Now, justified, I behold your countenance; Awake, I will be 
sated with your likeness (temunatekd) ” This subject is explored further in 
Comment 4, below. 

9. The departure of YHWH was signaled by the lifting of the cloud from 
atop the Tent. 

10. Miriam was stricken with a disease called sara'at. It has long been 
recognized that sardat is not an accurate term for Hansen’s Disease, usually 
called leprosy; see the Notes on Num 5:2. In ancient Israel it was believed 
that sard at was a punishment from God, as was believed of illnesses generally. 
The present episode of the affliction of Miriam served as the primary basis for 
a body of postbiblical Jewish interpretation that regarded sdra'at as the spe¬ 
cific punishment for malicious talk (Babylonian Talmud, Sotah , 15a; Sdbu'ot, 
8a). 

11. By my life, master! The Hebrew idiom bi *adoni 'In me, my Lord,’ can 
mean one of two things. It can mean that one offers to assume the punish¬ 
ment for the other's sin by asserting that the offense lies in oneself, not in the 
person suffering the punishment or threatened with it. It could also be taken 
to mean “By my life, at the cost of my life.” This meaning would predicate 
prepositional beth as beth pretii the beth of price. In effect, bi *adoni consti¬ 
tutes an oath formula. The speaker vows to substitute his own life for that of 
another person. 

impose. The verb sit (s-y-t) ‘to place’ occurs in legal contexts, where it 
refers to the imposition of a penalty. This is the context in Exod 21:22: ka'aser 
ydsit 'alaw 'as he imposes on him’ (cf. Exod 21:30). The Hebrew term hattd't , 
like other terms for “sin, offense, crime,” may also connote the consequences 
of an act, the punishment incurred; and it is the sense here. 

so foolishly. Though listed in the lexica under the root y- 5 -/, the form 
no'alnu occurring in this verse is more likely derived from the root '-w-l ‘to be 
foolish’, from which we have the noun 'ewil ‘fool’. Compare Isa 19:13: nd'alu 
sdre §o y an ‘the princes of Tanis were deceived’, or Jer 5:4: “They were foolish 
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(no'alu), for they did not know the ways of YHWH, the judgment of their 
God/' In Jer 50:36, no'alu is parallel with hattu ‘they were in dread'. 

12. stillbirth . In the immediate context, Hebrew met ‘a dead person' func¬ 
tionally connotes “stillbirth” and has been translated accordingly. 

13. petitioned. The verb sd'aq ‘to cry out’, discussed above in the Notes on 
11:2, here expresses the language of prayer, conveying an appeal to God by 
one in pain; compare Ps 34:18: “They cried out (sa'aqu), and YHWH heard.” 
Compare also the usages in Deut 26:7; Isa 19:20; and Ps 107:28. 

No more , I beseech you! Read 'al na* ‘Do not, I pray!' instead of Masoretic 
'el na' ‘O God, I pray you!’ The Masoretic pointing was probably inspired by 
the context, because Moses was addressing God. In biblical Hebrew, na' never 
directly follows a noun. The suggested reading follows logically from the previ¬ 
ous verse: 'al na' tihyeh ‘let her not be’. 

14. Spitting is known to be a way of shaming another person. In Deut 25:9 
we read that a widow without children who is rejected as a wife by her 
brother-in-law is to spit in his face. In Isa 50:6 the prophet declares, “I did not 
hide my face from insults and spittle (waroq)” Spitting is associated with 
disgrace, here expressed by the verb tikkdlem ‘she will be disgraced’ (cf. Job 
30:10). 

Quarantine for a period of seven days is prescribed in Lev 13:4 and 14:3 
for one who showed the symptoms of sara'at , a skin disease, Miriam's very 
affliction. This practice was undoubtedly ancient. In 2 Kgs 7:3 we read 
how four men afflicted with sara ( at performed a valuable service by 
bringing information to the people of the city. It is clear from the narra¬ 
tive that they were forbidden to enter the city, and had to stand outside 
the gate. 

Some questions have been raised about the source-critical provenance of 
Num 12:14-15. The specific requirement that one afflicted with the symp¬ 
toms of sara'at is to be confined outside the encampment for seven days is 
known only from the priestly provisions of Leviticus 13-14, where the requi¬ 
site procedure is formulated in much the same words. Some would therefore 
regard Num 12:14-16 as a priestly addendum. It is more likely, however, that 
quarantine for a seven-day period represents ancient custom, merely standard¬ 
ized by the priestly legislators. Furthermore, usage of the term ha'dm ‘the 
people’ in v 15 recommends the assignment of Num 12:14-15 to the JE 
source. 

16. As explained in the Introduction to Num 10:29-12:16, this verse is a 
postscript added by P in an effort to reconcile the discrepancy between Num 
10:12 (P), where we read that the Israelites had already begun their march 
northward to the Wilderness of Paran, and Num 11:35 (JE), where we read 
that they were still in the southern Sinai peninsula, having just arrived at 
Hazeroth. Hence I translate we'ahar ‘only thereafter’, as if to correct Num 
11:35. 
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COMMENT 1: THE MIDIANITE CONNECTION 

In Num 10:29-12:16 we find important statements on biblical prophecy, 
especially regarding the unique role of Moses. There is also the Song of the 
Ark, which invites discussion of the various biblical traditions on the func¬ 
tions of the Ark. The theme of divine providence is introduced by the narra¬ 
tive of the manna. Finally, the Midianite connection, epitomized in the rela¬ 
tionship between Moses and his father-in-law, requires clarification. Before 
engaging these themes, some discussion about the composition of this section 
of Numbers, and its place within Torah literature, would be helpful. 

In the general introduction to this volume, sections A.3 and A.5.c, the 
source-critical makeup of Numbers was discussed in considerable detail, elim¬ 
inating the need to do so here. It is noteworthy, nevertheless, that this is the 
first appearance of JE materials in the book of Numbers. The compilers of 
Numbers intended that the reader who began reading chapter 1 would regard 
the events and activities recorded in 1:1-10:28 as chronologically prior to what 
is portrayed in 10:29 and thereafter. In terms of the priestly agenda it was 
important to date the initiation of the Israelite cult to the early wilderness 
period, when the Israelites were in southern Sinai, thereby linking this process 
to the sinaitic theophany. 

JE materials were last encountered in Exodus 34, which ended with 
Moses’ descent from Mount Sinai and his communication of God’s words to 
the Israelites. Num 10:29-12:16 share much in common with Exodus 32-34, 
and even with earlier sections of Exodus attributable to the JE source. What 
has happened is that the priestly school positioned much of its material be¬ 
tween Exodus 34 and Numbers 10: in fact, Exodus 35-40, all of Leviticus, and 
Num 1:1-10:28. With this background in mind, we can now proceed to ex¬ 
amine in detail some of the themes found in Num 10:29-12:16. 

Much has been written about Moses’ affiliation by marriage either to the 
Midianites or to the Kenites. This problem has already been addressed in the 
introduction, section D.5. A consideration of the context of Numbers neces¬ 
sarily involves Israelite relations with neighboring peoples like the Midianites. 
There is, therefore, no need to repeat here all that has been already said. The 
most likely resolution is to assume an ethnographic substitution whereby 
here, and in Exodus 18, the Midianites of Moses’ association were disguised 
Kenites. Some have suggested that the Kenites were a subgroup of Midianites, 
which is a possible, though not probable, way out of the problem. The tradi¬ 
tions of Numbers 10 and Exodus 18 probably do not record an actual histori¬ 
cal shift in Israelite-Midianite relations. The spirit of both JE and P in the 
book of Numbers reflects the notion that enemies remain enemies, and had 
always been so! 
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In favor of assuming substitution is the evidence of Judg 4:11 on the 
identity of Hobab, Moses' father-in-law, as well as the evidence of various 
accounts in 1 Samuel relevant to the Kenites who inhabited Judah and the 
Negeb (1 Sam 15:6; 27:10; 30:29). Of particular interest is the fact that 1 Sam 
15:6 refers to kindnesses shown by the Kenites to the Israelites after the 
Exodus, an obvious reference to Exodus 18 and to Num 10:29-32. What we 
read in Torah literature about Jethro/Hobab would, therefore, suit what we 
know about the Kenites instead of the always inimical Midianites known from 
the narratives of Judges and Samuel. The same interpretation is suggested by 
the interchanges between Moses and Hobab in Num 10:29-32. In effect, 
Moses offered Hobab a share in the Promised Land. This offer would be a way 
of reflecting the actual Kenite settlements in Canaan whose inhabitants coex¬ 
isted amicably with the Israelites, and were the exception to the general hos¬ 
tility between Israelites and Canaanites in the conquest-settlement period. It 
is reasonable to conclude that Hobab finally accepted Moses’ offer and con¬ 
tinued on the march in company with the Israelites. Generally, one assumes 
that the ending of a biblical passage produces a resolution; or, to put in 
another way, that a biblical account seldom leaves a situation unresolved. In 
this case, Hobab seems to have given up his objections, or else he would have 
had the last word. 

The different names ascribed to Moses’ father-in-law may be attributed to 
a difference in literary sources. Num 10:29-32 is probably taken from the 
Jahwist, whereas Exodus 18 derives from the Elohist (Noth 1962: 146-148). 
For traditional commentators like Rashi, the divergence of names was a source 
of fascination. Rashi suggested that Moses’ father-in-law had more than one 
name, a decided possibility in the ancient Near East. 


COMMENT 2: THE ARK TRADITIONS 

Notwithstanding the source-critical analysis of Num 10:33-34 presented 
in the Notes, which concluded that Num 10:33-34 were interpolated by a 
priestly compiler, it is precisely in v 33 that we find language referring to the 
battle function of the Ark, in itself an old theme in biblical literature. Further¬ 
more, the military and protective roles of the Ark relate to the similar func¬ 
tions of divine emblems in other cultures of the ancient Near East. 

Source-critical analysis shows how different traditions were brought to 
bear on one another. Related to the image, which dominates Num 10:33-36, 
of an emblem marching in front of the fighting force is that of one marching 
with or alongside it. This image is expressed as holek l im rather than as holek 
lipne (cf. Deut 20:4; 31:6, 8). Both of these locutions have counterparts in 
Akkadian descriptions of gods and their emblems that accompanied fighting 
forces or proceeded in advance of them. 
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Thus in the annals of Adad-Nirari II, an Assyrian king, we read, d. Istar 
. . . a-lik-at pa-na-at ERIN.HI.A.MES-ia rapsati ‘Ishtar . . . who goes in 
front of my large army’ (CAD A, 1.317). Note also the characterization dlik 
mahri ‘the one who goes in front, herald, forerunner’. It is interesting that dlik 
mahri is said of divine emblems (CAD A, 1.344). There is also the designation 
ahk idi ‘who/that which goes alongside'. In Enuma Elis II, line 14, we read, ilu 
gimirsun . . . i-da-a-sa al~ku ‘All of the gods are marching with her (Tiamat)’ 
(CAD A, 1.319, under alaku 4c, 3'). 

The explorer and student of ancient Near Eastern history A. Musil (1928: 
571-574, and figs. 1-2; 623-624, line 2) found a type of enclosed litter called 
al-markab , ‘chariot, carriage’ in Arabic in use among the Rwala bedouin of 
Syria. It was made of strips of thin wood, mounted on the saddle of a camel, 
and adorned with ostrich feathers. This markab was carried into battle, with 
the tribesmen following behind it. The markab was believed to have oracular 
functions, signaling Allah's will for the fighting forces. Any chief who pos¬ 
sessed the markab thereby enjoyed considerable authority, and it was carefully 
protected in battle. Another somewhat similar structure known among the 
Arabs is called mahmal, and was used in pilgrimages to Mecca. Both of these 
structures were conceived as replicas of the heavenly seat of the Deity, en¬ 
veloped by clouds. 

It requires little imagination to find indications in biblical literature of the 
conception of the Ark as a seat or chariot for the God of Israel as he led his 
people in battle. In biblical epic, the God of Israel rides astride a cherub 
(2 Sam 18:11 || Ps 18:11). An epithet of YHWH is yoseb hakkerubim ‘the one 
who sits upon the cherubs’ (1 Sam 4:4; 2 Sam 6:2; 2 Kgs 19:1; Ezek 10:4; Ps 
80:2; 99:1). The reference in 1 Sam 4:4 actually links the cultic setting with 
the battle function, by relating how “the Ark of YHWH of Hosts, who sits 
astride the cherubs” was brought from the sanctuary at Shiloh to the battle¬ 
field at Ebenezer. 

Despite evidence of deuteronomistic editing, the narratives in 1 Samuel 
4-7 clearly reflect ancient attitudes about the power manifested in the Ark, in 
the context of battle. When the Philistines learned that the Ark had arrived 
on the scene of battle they exclaimed, “A divine being (’ elohim) has entered 
the encampment!” (1 Sam 4:7). They go on to express their dread of this 
powerful deity, represented by his emblem, and eventually they carry away the 
Ark so as to exercise control, as it were, over the divine power it embodied 
(Levine 1968a; Miller and Roberts 1977). The same function is expressed in 
Num 14:44, where we read that Moses and the Ark did not budge from the 
midst of the Israelite camp after YHWH had imposed his decree on the 
Israelites of the wilderness. Those who attempted to invade southern Canaan 
in defiance of God’s edict were summarily repulsed. 

Interestingly, talmudic literature also preserves a song to the Ark, which 
the later Sages variously associated with the Philistine episode (1 Samuel 4-7) 
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or with the present passage, Num 10:35-36. In their homilies they interpreted 
the strange construction wayyissarnah happarot in 1 Sam 6:12, which seems to 
mean “The cows made straight for,” to mean instead, “the cows broke into 
song,” from sir ‘song’. The talmudic poem reads as follows: 

Be exalted, be exalted, acacia-Ark! 

Loom high in your great beauty! 

Overlaid with embroidered gold, 

Glorious in the shrine of the Temple, 

Majestic with many ornaments. 

(Babylonian Talmud, ‘Abodah Zdrah 22:b) 


COMMENT 3: MANNA AND QUAIL 
AND DIVINE PROVIDENCE 

As has been noted above, Numbers 11 enmeshes two themes, the burdens 
of leadership and problems of food supply. The latter are attended to by God, 
who provides for the Israelites in the wilderness with manna and quail. In 
Num 11:6 it is assumed that the manna had served as a staple of the diet for 
some time, for we read that the people are disgusted by it. Verses 7-9 are 
parenthetical, reminding the reader how the manna tasted and how it was 
harvested. All of this is preamble to a new demand by the people for meat, an 
appetite not satisfied by the manna. In response, YHWH provides quail to the 
Israelites as an addition to their diet. 

When we examine Exodus 16, the only textual precedent in Torah litera¬ 
ture on the subject of the manna, we encounter once again a highly compos¬ 
ite text. It appears to be the work of priestly writers who were fully aware of 
deuteronoinistic traditions. The original account, embedded in Exodus 16, 
might have read as follows: 

16:4 YHWH said to Moses: I am about to rain down bread for you 
from the heavens. Let the people go out to harvest every day's require¬ 
ment on that day, so that I may put him to the test: Will he follow my 
instructions or not? 

16:14. The fall of dew lifted, and behold! Over the surface of the 
wilderness lay a fine and flaky substance, fine as the frost on the 
ground. 

16:15. The Israelites observed [it], and remarked to each other: 
“What is it?” For they did not know what it was! So Moses informed 
them: “It is the bread that YHWH has given you to eat.” 

16:21. They harvested it morning after morning, each one as much 
as he needed for food. When the sun grew hot, it melted. 
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16:31. The Israelites (read: bene Yisra'el) named it “manna.” It was 
like coriander seed, and white, and it tasted like wafers made with 
honey. 

The literary links between Numbers 11 and Exodus 16 are evident in the 
reference to coriander seed, in the use of the verb laqat ‘to gather, glean' (cf. 
Num 11:7 with Exod 16:4, 21), and in the term of reference hd ( am ‘the 
people’ as designating the Israelites (cf. Num 11:8 with Exod 16:4). Under 
priestly editorship, Exodus 16 fuses the manna with the meat, as though both 
were features of the wilderness period from the outset of God’s providential 
care. In its final form, with its priestly input. Exodus 16 presupposes Numbers 
11, for the earlier passages in Exodus 16, as extrapolated above, speak only of 
manna. In the nonpriestly passages of Exodus 16, it is YHWH who rains down 
manna, just as in Numbers 11 it is YHWH who causes the wind to bring the 
quail to the edges of the Israelite encampment. 

It is insignificant that Numbers 11 does not explicitly state that YHWH 
provided the manna. After all, it was a known quantity, and Num 11:7-9 
remind the reader (not the Israelites themselves) of its texture and substance. 


COMMENT 4: MOSES AND 
PROPHETIC LEADERSHIP 

Numbers 11 must be studied against the background of certain Exodus 
traditions, especially those preserved in Exodus 18 and in Exod 24:1-11 and 
33:1-11. Such comparisons will help to define more precisely the theory of 
prophetic leadership expressed in the JE sources of Numbers. 

Like Numbers 11, Exodus 18 records a change in the governance of the 
Israelite people. In Exodus, this change was recommended by Moses’ father- 
in-law, Jethro. We read that every day Moses “judged” (the verb sapat) the 
people, who came to him “to inquire of God ( lidros’elohim ),” that is to say, to 
make oracular inquiry. Jethro recommended that Moses 7 oracular role con¬ 
tinue as part of his judicial function, but that only the most difficult cases be 
brought directly to him. Less involved litigations would be screened, so to 
speak, and handled by appointed officials without recourse to inquiry of God. 
The new system resembled a military or paramilitary organization, headed by 
chiliarchs, centurions, and heads of fifty and ten. It is worthy of note that the 
elders (zeqenim) have no role in this reorganization. The only reference to the 
elders comes in Exod 18:12, which belongs to another strand of the narrative. 
The various officials are to be selected by Moses on the basis of their virtues 
and skills, and there is nothing at all charismatic about them. Moses remains 
the sole person with oracular access to God. 

From 1 Sam 8:12 we learn, at least by implication, that this system, or one 
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similar to it, operated under the Israelite monarchies. There we read that it 
would be within the jurisdiction of the king to appoint heads of administra¬ 
tive units. In fact, the delegation of authority by Moses projected in Exodus 
18, certainly in the elohistic sections of that chapter, seems to reflect the role 
and status of a king. 

In Numbers 11 the charismatic principle is prominent, and although it is 
not limited to Moses it is controlled by him, nonetheless. Here the elders are 
the group from which the leaders are chosen. The seventy are to be selected 
from a larger group of elders. They are, in effect, the elders whom Moses 
considers to be the true leaders of the people (Num 11:16). He registers their 
names, and the spirit of YHWH invests only those whose names were regis¬ 
tered by Moses (Num 11:26). In other words, God ratifies Moses' choice! 

This process is dramatized by the incident of Eldad and Medad. Although 
they were some distance away from the main group of elders/they experi¬ 
enced prophetic ecstasy because they had been registered as Moses’ selec¬ 
tions. The narrative of Numbers 11 thus reconciles a traditional basis of au¬ 
thority with the charismatic principle: the best of the elders, as decided by 
Moses, are now declared to be God’s chosen leaders as well. 

We turn now to Exod 24:1-11, an account of the Covenant enacted at 
Sinai. As has been shown by any number of commentators, these verses pre¬ 
serve two versions of the Covenant: vv 1-2 and 9-11 represent one version, 
and vv 3-8 represent another. The elders (zeqenim) figure only in the former 
version, being mentioned in vv 1 and 9. The people as a whole do not make 
the ascent to the top of the mountain (v 2), while Moses, Aaron, and two of 
Aaron’s sons, accompanied by the elders, ascend the mountain to meet the 
God of Israel. All but Moses must remain at a distance, of course. No one is 
harmed by proximity to the Deity. 

The key words in this version are *asile bene Yisra'el ‘the spirited leaders of 
the Israelite people’ in Exod 24:11. One called 'asil is one who has received 
the spirit of the Lord. The corresponding verb, ’ asal , signifies the withdrawal 
of some of the spirit invested in Moses and its conferral on the elders, in Num 
11:17 and 25. Exod 24:11 thus subtly subsumes the elders under the category 
of charismatic leaders. Their acceptability as such is confirmed by the fact 
that they were not harmed when in God’s presence. What was alluded to in 
Exod 24:11 is spelled out in Numbers 11. 

There is one more strand to be woven into the fabric of the Exodus 
traditions having a bearing on Numbers 11. In Exod 33:7-11 there is pre¬ 
served an early characterization of the Tent of Meeting as an oraculum, a 
concept that derives from the elohistic tradition. We read of the pillar of 
cloud that served as an envelope for the God of Israel, who would descend to 
communicate with Moses at the entrance of the Tent. This is also the setting 
for the conferral of the divine spirit of prophecy on the seventy chosen elders, 
according to the narrative of Numbers 11. 
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The phenomenology of charisma also invites further discussion. The verb 
hitnabbe' ‘to experience prophetic ecstasy' describes what happens physically 
and emotionally when the irresistible spirit of God seizes a person. This par¬ 
ticular form of the verb naba' ‘to pronounce, utter prophecy' is best known 
from the biblical stories about Saul (1 Sam 10:5-6; 18:29; 19:23-24). It is also 
used in connection with mantic court prophets (1 Kgs 22:10) and describes 
the fits of the cult prophets of Baal (1 Kgs 18:29). In Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
the verb hitnabbe 1 is used with reference to false prophets, although in Ezek 
37:10 the prophet once says it of himself. 

The verb hitnabbe * expresses only one aspect of the prophetic experience, 
however. In Numbers 11 it is the verb nuah ‘to rest, alight' that describes the 
settling of the spirit on the elders (Num 11:25-26). In other words, hitnabbe y 
expresses an effect, something a person invested with the spirit might do, but 
it does not describe the original conferral of the spirit. 

Is the conferral of the spirit, expressed by the verb nuah, conceived as 
permanent or ephemeral? Num 11:25 informs us that the elders did not con¬ 
tinue to experience prophetic ecstasy, but clearly the spirit withdrawn from 
Moses and conferred on them had altered their status permanently. The spirit 
that had settled on them endowed them with the continuing capability of 
sharing responsibility with Moses in governing the people. Their ecstasy was a 
passing experience, but their status, and presumably their new competence, 
were permanent. 

It is significant that the verb nuah ‘to rest, alight upon' is never used in 
the heroic biblical tradition to describe the settling of the divine spirit on a 
human being. The verbs employed in Judges and Samuel to describe such 
seizure are salah ‘to fall upon’, labas ‘to clothe, envelop’, or simply hdyah l al 
‘to come upon’. In Judg 13:25 it is said that the spirit of YHWH “began to 
pulsate in him (hehel lepa'amo)” namely, in Samson. Sometimes the preced¬ 
ing verbs are used in conjunction with hitnabbe \ 

There are two observable facts about usage of these verbs in the heroic 
tradition that are significant, in contradistinction to usage of the verb nuah. 
First, seizure by the spirit of the Lord is manifested in feats of physical prow¬ 
ess or surprising victory. And second, in every case the effects of seizure are, 
by implication, ephemeral or passing, not lasting. The seizure usually precedes 
some particular feat or episode, and then the spirit leaves the hero. Regarding 
David there is one exception, recorded in 1 Sam 16:13. In that case the spirit 
fell upon David, we are told, “from that day forward.” This is a way of saying 
that, having been duly anointed as king by the prophet Samuel, David would 
permanently retain his charismatic powers as God’s elect hero. In effect, the 
chosen king was a charismatic hero, but one whose conferred royal status, not 
to speak of his anticipated dynastic position, served to institutionalize his 
charisma. 

The dynamics differ when the verb nuah is used outside the heroic tradi- 
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tion. The transfer of the spirit from Elijah to Elisha is conveyed by the verb 
nuah, and it was surely perceived as permanent (2 Kgs 2:1). Similarly, the 
spirit of the Lord is said to rest on the prince of peace, the wise counselor (Isa 
11:1-9). He will judge by exercising this power throughout his career as a 
king. 

It is true that heroic language may be employed in connection with the 
verb nuah , but when it is, the “spirit” conferred supplies other capabilities. 
Although Elisha calls Elijah “Israel's chariots and horsemen,” the sense is that 
real power comes to the people from God through his prophet (2 Kgs 2:12). 
The prince of peace possesses geburah "heroism, strength’, but this power is 
conceptualized as justice and peace, not as physical might. Justice is his sol¬ 
dier’s belt, and he is girded with trustworthiness! In judgment he exercises 
skill, discernment, and knowledge of the Lord. This radical redefinition of 
heroic concepts comes full circle in Zech 4:6: “Not by power nor by military 
might, but by my spirit, says YHWH.” Physical force and the spirit of the 
Lord have become antithetical. 

The statement on the uniqueness of Mosaic prophecy in Num 12:6-8 may 
be seen as a reflex of the very words attributed to Moses in Num 11:29: 
“Would that the entire people of YHWH were prophets, if only YHWH 
would bestow his spirit on them.” As if to counter the implication that others 
could attain to the status of Moses, we are informed quite promptly, in Num 
12:6-8, that this is impossible. Normally, prophets see God in dreams. In fact, 
Deut 13:2-7 virtually equate nabi 1 ‘prophet’ with holem halom ‘a dreamer of a 
dream’. The same equation is fairly widespread in biblical literature and is 
presumed in 1 Sam 28:6, 15; and Joel 3:1 (cf. also Isa 29:7; Jer 23:25-28; 27:9; 
28:18; Zech 10:2). 

1 Sam 9:9 informs us that in Israel, the prophet used to be called ro'eh 
‘seer’, one who beholds visions. The riddle (hidah) and the parable (masdl), 
both enigmatic utterances, also had a role in the normal functioning of the 
prophet (Ezek 17:2; Hab 2:6). 

We are told that Moses held a unique relationship with God and did not 
need these forms of divine communication. Come to think of it, this view of 
Moses provides yet another link between Numbers 11 and Exod 33:7-11, the 
primary text informing us of the role of the Tent of Meeting as an oraculum. 
In Exod 33:11 we read that YHWH spoke with Moses “face to face (pdnim ’el 
pdnim), just as one person speaks to another.” A later writer summed up the 
matter as follows: “There never again arose a prophet in Israel like Moses, 
whom YHWH acknowledged face to face” (Deut 34:10). 

Phenomenologically, Moses’ uniqueness lies in the fact that God speaks to 
him directly, “mouth to mouth” or “face to face.” There is nothing interven¬ 
ing between God and Moses in the transmission of God's voice. Furthermore, 
Moses sees God’s form or likeness (temunah) in clear view. Although God is 
close to Moses, Moses does not actually see God’s face. As Exod 33:20 states, 
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“You will not be able to see my face, for a human being cannot see my face 
and survive." The idiom “face to face" does not mean, therefore, that one 
sees the face of the other, but is merely a way of expressing direct communi¬ 
cation, with nothing intervening between the two speakers. Exod 33:21 con¬ 
tinues to explain that Moses did not see God frontally, but only as he passed 

b y- 

At the Sinai theophany, the Israelites all heard God’s words but did not 
see any form (Deut 4:12). This information shows us how we are to under¬ 
stand the statement in Exod 24:10-11 to the effect that the entire group 
accompanying Moses saw the God of Israel. Either that statement represents 
a highly divergent tradition, which is unlikely, or it should be taken to mean 
that the company saw what lay beneath God’s throne: the pure, azure sky. 

Having explored aspects of phenomenology, we should now attempt to 
establish the Sitz-im-Leben of the theory of leadership expressed in Numbers 
11-12. It has already been explained that the present theory differs from the 
heroic interpretation. In discussing Exodus 18 the point has been made that 
Moses is there cast as a king. Although considerable pains have been taken to 
bring out certain differences between Numbers 11 and Exodus 18, in phe¬ 
nomenological terms, it would appear that Numbers 11-12 and Exodus 18 
share a common Sitz-im-Leben. 

The link between Numbers 11 and the oracle of Isa 11:1-9, suggested by 
the verb nuah ‘to rest, alight upon’ common to both sources, further indicates 
that the status of Moses in Numbers 11-12 is modeled on the royal office, not 
only on the prophetic role. Moses’ unique prophetic role is clearly expressed 
in the phenomenological statements of Num 12:6-8, whereas his monarchic 
profile is less explicit. The key is provided by Num 12:7: “Not so my servant 
Cabdf), Moses! / Of all my household / He is the most trusted." 

We are led directly to courtly literature by the inclusion, in this verse, of 
three elements of diction: ( abdi ‘my servant’, ne'eman ‘trusted’, and bayit 
‘household’. The same three elements elsewhere occur in a single verse, 1 Sam 
22:14, where Ahimelek speaks to Saul about David: “Who of all your servants 
Cabadeka) is as trusted ( ne'eman) as David, his being the king’s own son-in- 
law, acting under your orders, and esteemed in your household (bebetekd)?” In 
Num 12:7 Moses is characterized in virtually the same way as is David in 
1 Sam 22:14! 

Not only are the literary-historical affinities of these two sources signifi¬ 
cant, but so are their implications for our understanding of the the function 
of Torah literature. In literary-historical terms, these affinities suggest that JE, 
resting on its original sources, J and E, ultimately derives from the same 
repertoire as the accounts in 1 Samuel. Beyond this point, we begin to under¬ 
stand the function of Torah literature in laying the foundation for the legiti¬ 
macy of the Davidic monarchy. Torah literature embodies both in the charac- 
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terization of Moses’ virtues and in God’s stated evaluation of Moses, a model 
of the upright Davidic monarch. 

But there is more to this comparison. A survey of the adjective ne'eman in 
biblical Hebrew shows that it has two related connotations: both “trusted, 
reliable, faithful” and “secure, guaranteed.” We find that there is interplay 
between these two nuances. In 1 Sam 2:35 we are told that in place of the 
unfit house of Eli, God will designate “a trusted priest (kohen ne'eman ),” who 
will in turn be granted “a secure succession (bayit ne'emdn ).” Similarly, the 
prophet Samuel is said to be “trusted as a prophet of YHWH (ne'eman lenabf 
le-YHWH).” 

Doubtless, the prophetic pronouncement to Eli and the statement about 
Samuel are modeled on characterizations of the Davidic royal house. Thus 
Abigail was echoing a dynastic covenant promise when she said to David, “For 
YHWH will surely establish for my lord a secure dynasty (bay ft ne’eman).” 
(1 Sam. 25:28) The same diction is used again in recounting the anointing of 
Jehu, in 2 Kgs 11:38. 

Discrete usage of l abdi ‘my servant' (namely, God’s servant) is instructive 
in further respects. David is l abdi par excellence, as has been shown. This 
status is also attributed to such leaders as Caleb, the devout conqueror who 
bears a Judean affiliation (Num 14:24 [J]), and to the patriarch Abraham 
(Gen 26:24 [J]). In Hag 2:23, Zerubbabel is called * abdi , as is the good royal 
steward, Eliakim, in Isa 22:20. Let us not overlook the royal servant of 
Deutero-Isaiah. However he may be identified, and it is likely that more than 
a single identity is intended in the servant passages of Isaiah 40-55, the role of 
the servant is projected in royal terms. 

It is also true, however, that prophets are called l abadai ‘my servants’. 
What we have in Numbers 11-12 is the fusion of two parts of a composite, 
the prophetic and the royal. Moses, in the JE narratives of Numbers, is cast as 
the prototype of this fusion. 

Numbers 11-12 project a theory of government that is worthy of our 
attention. The zeqenim ‘elders' retained a role under the monarchy, and we 
are advised in 1 Kgs 12:6 that a good king heeds the counsel of the elders, 
whereas a bad one rejects it. The theory of government projected here accom¬ 
modates the monarchy, and would appear to endorse the Davidic dynasty. 
Still, it expects of the monarch a prophetlike spirit of leadership, the very 
spirit epitomized in the oracle of Isaiah 11. 
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NUMBERS 13-14: 
UNSUCCESSFUL 
ATTEMPTS 
TO PENETRATE 
CANAAN 





INTRODUCTION 

Chapters 13 and 14 of Numbers record that Moses and the Israelites, after 
having marched north to the Wilderness of Paran, dispatched a team of 
twelve tribal leaders to reconnoiter Canaan or, by one account, only part of 
Canaan. They were to report back with firsthand intelligence that would pro¬ 
vide certain kinds of information. Their report was to include such subjects as 
the productivity of the land, the military capability of its inhabitants, and 
their settlement patterns, especially the character and extent of their urban 
fortifications. 

In their present form, Numbers 13 and 14 represent a fusion of materials 
drawn from JE, from P, and perhaps even from other independent sources. At 
points, the fabric of the text can be unraveled easily, whereas elsewhere 
priestly writers have rewritten the text so that one can only guess how JE 
originally read. 

The priestly version was unknown to the author of Deut 1:22-25, where 
we find a different account of the mission. It has even been suggested that the 
deuteronomistic version once stood at the beginning of Numbers 13 because 
it agrees, in most respects, with what JE has to say about the scope of the 
mission. One difference is that in Numbers 13, as we have it, God commands 
the mission directly, whereas in Deut 1:22-25 the people propose it to Moses. 
This shift is probably attributable to the priestly reworking of Numbers 13-14. 
At the very least, the deuteronomistic version can be utilized as an indication 
of how priestly writers adapted earlier accounts of the reconnaissance mission 
itself. Largely following G. B. Gray (in Gray—ICC), we may outline Numbers 
13-14 as follows: 

1. Num 13:1—17a (P). Priestly writers recast the undertaking of the mission 
to Canaan, and in so doing provided a list of the twelve neifim ‘chieftains’. 
These representatives of the twelve tribes departed from the Wilderness of 
Paran where, according to Num 13:26, a verse edited by P, Kadesh Barnea was 
located. 

2. Num 13:17b—20, 22-24 (JE) (v 21 =P). In JE’s version, the spies are 
instructed to traverse the Negeb and to ascend into the Judean hill country, 
proceeding to the area of Hebron, as is clearly indicated in Num 13:22-24 and 
is even anticipated in v 17b. Such a route was realistic, considering the loca¬ 
tion of the Israelite base at the time, in Kadesh. By inserting v 21, the priestly 
writer greatly extended the scope of the mission all the way to the northern 
border of Canaan. He did so, most likely, to bring the account of Numbers 
13-14 into conformity with the priestly delimitation of the Promised Land, as 
projected in Num 34:1-15. The spies were to bring back reports and samples 
of produce, which they did. 

3. Num 13:25-26 (P). Here, as at the beginning of Numbers 13, priestly 
writers rewrote the text of JE, which had recorded the return of the spies to 
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Kadesh. Verse 25 connects to v 17a, and like it uses the verb tur ‘to encircle, 
traverse’. In its rewritten form, v 26 locates Kadesh in the Wilderness of 
Paran. The spies bring back their report. 

4. Num 13:27-31, 33 (JE) (v 32 = P). In JE’s version, the spies report that 
the land is exceedingly fertile, but its inhabitants are fierce and protected 
within large, fortified towns. They provide a demographic sketch of the popu¬ 
lation, which also serves to outline the probable deployment of the very forces 
the Israelites would encounter. The spies are pessimistic about the prospects 
of a successful occupation of Canaan. Only Caleb is confident of victory and 
professes faith in God’s power. 

Priestly writers inserted Num 13:32 into the account to make the point 
that not only were the inhabitants fierce but the land itself could not sustain 
its inhabitants. This statement flatly contradicts v 27 and renders the report 
of the spies even more disillusioning. JE’s version will resume in Num 14:8, 
with Caleb’s explicit assurance of success and his profession of faith. 

5. Num 14:1—7a, 10 (P) (vv 7b—9 = JE). In the priestly version, the entire 
( edah ‘community’ (P’s term for the Israelite people) breaks into weeping. The 
people beleaguer Moses and Aaron, threatening to reverse course and head 
back to Egypt. Caleb and Joshua, son of Nun, urge the people not to despair. 
The enraged crowd threatens to stone its leaders and is prevented from doing 
so by the dramatic appearance of the kabod ‘the glorious presence’. Verses 7b- 
9 connect with Num 13:33: although the inhabitants of Canaan are gigantic 
they can be overcome, because YHWH is on Israel’s side. The “Protector” of 
the Canaanites has already abandoned them. 

6. Num 14:11-25 (JE?). Although the dialogue between Moses and God is 
surely not a priestly composition, it is uncertain whether it is attributable to 
JE or to an independent source. It resembles Exodus 33-34 in that it gives 
poignant expression to divine wrath unleashed against the rebellious Israel¬ 
ites. Only Caleb, here unaccompanied by Joshua, will live to enter the land, 
but all those who rejected God will not! The people are instructed to avoid a 
clash with the Canaanites and Amalekites, who inhabit the hill country, by 
proceeding through the wilderness to the Sea of Reeds, namely, the Red 
Sea. 

7. Num 14:26-38 (P). The impact of Moses’ dialogue with God is re¬ 
inforced by priestly writers. Greater elaboration is given to the consequences 
of divine wrath, a theme characteristic of priestly historiography in general. 
The people will wander in the wilderness for forty years so that the sinful 
generation of the Exodus will die out. Only Caleb and Joshua are exempt 
from the divine decree. Together with the coming generation, these two lead¬ 
ers will enter the Land. A plague annihilates the spies, whose sudden death is 
mourned by the people. 

8. Num 14:39-45 (JE). JE’s version takes up where Num 14:25 left off. 
Resisting God’s instructions, the people attempt a direct incursion through 
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the Judean hills, but are repulsed by Canaanites and Amalekites. The Israel¬ 
ites are routed at Hormah, near Arad in the Negeb. 

The overall objective of Numbers 13-14 is to explain why it was that the 
Israelites failed to penetrate southern Canaan soon after the Exodus. In realis¬ 
tic terms, it is explained that the Canaanite peoples who inhabited the Ju¬ 
dean Negeb and hill country were powerful and well fortified. This situation 
was interpreted theologically, so that it was Israel's lack of faith in God that 
had deterred the people from embarking on a direct invasion of Canaan. 
Priestly writers added further emphasis to both levels of interpretation: the 
land of Canaan was unproductive to start with, and the Israelites were sorely 
lacking in heroism and faith. Numbers 13-14 thus set the stage for the Trans¬ 
jordanian adventures. 

In the introduction to this volume, section A.S.b, considerable discussion 
was devoted to the different itineraries of JE and P and to their divergent 
schedules of the wilderness period. It turns out that Numbers 13-14 are 
pivotal for the historiographic interpretation of the entire book of Numbers, 
as will be shown in the Comment below. 


TRANSLATION OF NUMBERS 13 

13 ’The Lord spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Dispatch important personages to scout the land of Canaan, which I am 
granting to the Israelite people. Send one such person to represent each of 
their patrilineal tribes, every one of them a chieftain. 

3 Moses dispatched them from the Wilderness of Paran, in accordance with 
YHWH’s command. All of them were important personages; they were the 
heads of the Israelite people. 

4 Their names were as follows: 

Representing the tribe of Reuben—Shammua son of Zaccur. 
Representing the tribe of Simeon—Shaphat son of Hori. 

Representing the tribe of Judah—Caleb son of Jephunneh. 

7 Representing the tribe of lssachar—Igal son of Joseph. 

Representing the tribe of Ephraim—Hosea son of Nun. 

Representing the tribe of Benjamin—Palti son of Raphu. 

1 Representing the tribe of Zebulun—Gaddiel son of Sodi. 

’Representing the tribe of Joseph, that is, the tribe of Manasseh—Gaddi 
son of Susi. 

’Representing the tribe of Dan—Ammiel son of Gemalli. 

’Representing the tribe of Asher—Sethur son of Michael. 

’Representing the tribe of Naphtali—Nahbi son of Vupsi. 

’Representing the tribe of Gad—Geuel son of Machi. 

* 6 These are the names of the personages whom Moses dispatched 
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to scout the land. (Moses called Hosea son of Nun by the name of 
“Joshua.”) 

17 Moses dispatched them to scout the land of Canaan. He charged them, 
“Proceed northward through the Negeb, and make your ascent into the 
mountains. 

18 “Observe the land: what is its condition? And the people inhabiting it: are 
they strong or feeble, few or numerous? 

19 “And what of the land they inhabit: is it bountiful or lacking? And what 
of the towns where they dwell: are they built as unwalled settlements or as 
fortified towns? 

20 “And how is the land: is it rich in produce or lean? Is it wooded or not? 
Make an effort to bring back some of the fruit of the land.” (This was at the 
season of first ripe grapes.) 

21 They proceeded northward, scouting the land all the way from the Wil¬ 
derness of Zin to Rehob, at Lebo of Hamath. 

22 They proceeded northward through the Negeb, arriving at Hebron. 
Ahiman, Sheshai, and Talmai, born of the Anakites, were there. (Hebron had 
been built seven years before Tanis, in Egypt.) 

25 Arriving at Wadi Eshcol, they cut off a branch with a cluster of grapes, 
which they carried on a pole, [borne] by two [men], along with some pome¬ 
granates and figs. 

24 That place was named Wadi Eshcol in token of the cluster that the Israel¬ 
ites had cut off while there. 

25 They returned from scouting the land forty days later, 

26 and went straight to Moses and the entire Israelite community, in the 
Wilderness of Paran, at Kadesh. They brought to them and to the entire 
community a report, and showed them the fruit of the land. 

27 They reported to him as follows: “We entered the land to which you 
dispatched us. It is truly flowing with milk and sap, and here is a sample of its 
fruit. 

28 “In contrast, the people inhabiting the land are fierce, and the cities 
are fortified and very large. We also noticed men born of the Anakites 
there. 

29 “Amalekites inhabit the Negeb region, with Hittites, Jebusites, and Amo- 
rites occupying the mountains; while Canaanites are settled near the sea and 
along the Jordan.” 

30 Caleb silenced the people near Moses, exclaiming, “We should, by all 
means, invade and take possession of [the land], for we can certainly prevail 
over it.” 

31 But the men who had accompanied him said, “We dare not mount an 
attack against that people, for it is more powerful than we are!” 

32 They presented the Israelite people with a discrediting report of the land 
they had scouted, as follows: “The land we traversed for the purpose of scout- 
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ing it is a land that devours its inhabitants, and all of the people whom we 
observed in it are of enormous proportions. 

33 “There we saw Nephilim (Anakites are descended from Nephilim), and 
we felt like grasshoppers; and so we must have seemed to them!” 


NOTES TO NUMBERS 13: THE DISPATCH OF 
THE SPIES AND THEIR DISCOURAGING 
REPORT—VARYING ACCOUNTS 

13 2. important personages. Hebrew *anasim 'men, people’ often implies 
status. This is true here, as is suggested by v 3: kullam *anasim ‘all of them 
were important personages .’ In Judg 18:2 we read of *anasim dispatched by the 
Damtes to find a new tribal territory, and they, too, were leaders of the tribe. 
Similarly, in Judg 20:12 *anasim are dispatched by the Israelite tribes to de¬ 
mand that the Benjamites surrender those who had committed atrocities. 

to scout. The verb tur 'to encircle, traverse’ occurs again in vv 17a and 25, 
and is common in P. In the version of the mission preserved in Deut 1:22-25, 
the verb used is hdpar ‘to uncover’ the land, that is, to explore it. In JE’s 
account the functional equivalent is probably rd'dh ‘to observe’, as in v 18, 
below. 

the land of Canaan. Hebrew ’eres Kena ( an as a designation for the Prom¬ 
ised Land occurs frequently in P (Gen 23:2, 19; Genesis 36; Lev 14:34; 18:3; 
25:38; Num 32:30, 32), though it is hardly limited to this source. Much has 
been written about the toponym Kena'an , and despite some lingering ques¬ 
tions of etymology, it is probable that it derives from a word meaning “purple 
dye” or “purple cloth” (Astour 1965). The geography of this toponym will be 
explored in the commentary on Numbers 34, where the priestly delimitation 
of Canaan is presented in full. 

I am granting. The verb ndian ‘to give’ expresses the granting of Canaan to 
the Israelite people by their God. This verb has legal and covenantal force and 
is often employed in P. In Gen 15:18, in a priestly version of the Abrahamic 
covenant, we read, “To your offspring 1 grant (noten) this land” (cf. also Gen 
17:8; 27:12; Num 33:53; Lev 14:34). 

patrilineal tribes. Hebrew matteh ‘staff’ is the term for “tribe” in P; see the 
Notes on Num 1:4. The tribal system of ancient Israel, as conceived in the 
priestly traditions of Numbers, is described in the Notes on Numbers 1 and 
34, and in the Comment on Numbers 3-4. 

every one of them a chieftain. The phrase kol nasP bdhem means not “every 
chieftain among them” but rather “every one of them a chieftain,” as if 
written kol bdhem nasP. As Gray has noted, tribes were not limited to one 
nasP; see the Notes on Num 3:32. 

3. the heads of the Israelite people. The titulary ra'se bene Yisra'el is unique 
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to this passage, though the term ro’s usually designates the head of a clan or 
militia. Compare ra'se ’alpe Yisra’el ‘the heads of the Israelite clans’ in Num 
1:16 and 10:4. Note also ra'se hammattot ‘the heads of the tribes 7 in Num 
32:28. In Num 25:4 (JE) we find the titulary rd’se ha'am ‘the heads of the 
people’. 

The mission was ordered by God, and this command was transmitted by 
Moses. See the Notes on Num 10:13. 

4-15. In the list of nesVim ‘chieftains', prepositional lamed indicates repre¬ 
sentation. This usage is explained in the Notes on Num 1:15. The list begins 
with Reuben, and in this respect correlates with Numbers 1 and 26, in con¬ 
trast to lists beginning with Judah, in Numbers 2, 7, 10, and 34. But inter¬ 
nally, the order of the tribes given here is distinctive. It separates Ephraim 
from Manasseh and Issachar from Zebulun. The tribe of Levi is consistently 
absent from the tribal lists of Numbers because of the cultic status conferred 
on the Levites. 

Gray noted that many names in this list are unattested elsewhere, and 
certainly unattested as nesi'im of the wilderness period. Hosea son of Nun 
(Joshua) and Caleb are known personages, of course; but for the rest, most of 
the names are unusual. The name Shammua (of Reuben) occurs in 2 Sam 
5:14 || 1 Chr 14:4 as one of David’s sons. Zaccur (Zakkur) is known as the 
name of a king of Hamath in epigraphic sources (Gibson 1975: 8, line 1), and 
elsewhere occurs in Nehemiah and Chronicles. A certain Shaphat is Elisha’s 
father in 1 Kgs 19:16, and others with this name are mentioned in Chronicles. 
Hori is an Edomite eponym in Gen 36:22 || 1 Chr 1:39 and may, as an 
ethnonym (hahori, hahorim), designate one of the peoples who inhabited 
Canaan (Gen 14:6; 36:20; Deut 2:22). Igal is a fairly old name (2 Sam 23:36) 
and occurs in later sources as well (1 Chr 3:22). Palti is a relatively old name 
(1 Sam 25:44), that of Michal’s husband. Raphu, Gaddiel, and Gaddi (in 
contrast to Gadi), Sodi, Susi, Gemalli, Sethur, Nahbi, Vupsi, Geuel, and 
Machi are otherwise unattested in biblical sources. The name Ammiel is 
known in 2 Sam 9:4-5 and 17:27, as is Michael, the name of an angel in Dan 
10:13, 21, and of several persons in Ezra and Chronicles. 

The point is that this list of names differs radically from the other lists of 
nesi'im in Numbers. Although we cannot be certain, it may derive from a 
divergent priestly source. 

16. Verse 16b is a gloss, intended to identify the Hosea of the list with 
Joshua son of Nun. Compare Deut 32:44, where the name Hosea son of Nun 
occurs in a priestly addendum to the Deuteronomic text. In Neh 10:24 a 
certain Hosea is listed as one of the “heads of the people” during the late 
Persian period. 

17. Proceed northward through the Negeb. JE resumes in 17b. Hebrew * alu 
zeh bannegeb means “proceed directly northward.” The demonstrative zeh 
may mean “here, this way,” and is an adverbial indication of direction; corn- 
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pare bdzeh 'in this place ” in Num 23:1, 29; also 1 Kgs 3:8: 'e-zeh hadderek 
na'aleh ‘Where is the road by which we must advance?’ 

make your ascent. The verb c alah does not necessarily indicate an ascent, 
but may refer to a northerly direction. In the ancient Near East, with the 
exception of Egypt, movement in a northerly direction was often expressed 
as “ascent” and movement in a southerly direction as “descent.” This is 
because the Tigris and Euphrates flowed in a southerly direction, so that “up 
river” was “north.” The point is that the spies were instructed to proceed 
northward through the Negeb and then “ascend” into the mountains (Levine 
1975). 

the mountains. The geographic term hahar is collective: “the mountains; 
the mountain range.” It refers to the central or interior mountain range of 
Canaan, as we learn from several geographic descriptions of Canaan. See v 29, 
below, and Num 14:45; compare also Deut 1:3; 2:37; Josh 9T; 10:6; and 
especially Josh 10:40 for regionalized descriptions of Canaan. 

18. what. The interrogative/relative mah ‘what, which' often suggests con¬ 
dition or extent, and is best rendered “how” in certain contexts. 

19. is it bountiful or lacking? The adjectives tobah and ra'dh are translated 
in context as pertaining to greater or lesser fertility or productive capacity, 
respectively. 

unwalled settlements. The plural mahanim , literally, “encampments,” is 
unique to this passage, but we can speculate about its realistic sense. There is 
an increasing body of archaeological evidence pointing to the existence of 
sedentarized villages in various regions of Canaan, where pastoral Israelites 
began to settle down and engage in agriculture. I. Finkelstein (1988: 336-351) 
points out that in addition to the fertile areas, such as the coastal plain 
(Shephelah) and the northern valleys (Jezreel, for instance), which had been 
settled in a permanent way before the beginning of the Iron Age, there were 
also marginal regions in Canaan. At times sedentary communities existed in 
these areas, and at times not. These marginal regions included parts of the 
hilly regions of Upper Galilee, Ephraim, and Judea, realities revealed by recent 
surveys and excavations, and unknown by earlier scholars. Of particular inter¬ 
est to the present discussion is the fact that the semiarid regions of the Negeb 
highlands, the Beersheba valley, and the Judean desert were also “frontier 
regions.” These and the Judean hills around Hebron are the very regions 
referred to in Numbers 13-14. 

Finkelstein also explains that fortified towns existed in certain areas from 
the very beginning of the Israelite experience in Canaan. It is not as though 
there was a fixed sequence of development whereby unwalled settlements 
consistently preceded fortified towns, and always gave way to them. The two 
forms of settlements often coexisted. In this connection, an interesting term 
of reference is migrasim, which etymologically connotes “corrals” into which 
livestock is “herded,” an activity conveyed by the verbal root g-r-s (Num 35:3; 
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Josh 14:4). And yet one has the impression that a migras could also serve as a 
garden plot on the outskirts of town (Lev 25:34). 

Biblical sources also speak of haserim, a term for an unwalled settlement 
(Isa 42:11; Lev 25:31), which occurs together with tirot ‘circular settlements’, 
in which Ishmaelites were said to dwell (Gen 25:16). In Num 31:10 the term 
tirot designates the settlements of the Midianites. Most telling is the charac¬ 
terization of the Philistine territory in 1 Sam 6:18: “both fortified towns and 
unwalled villages (me'ir mibsdr we'ad koper happerazi). ,> There, as here, we 
find the contrast between the two patterns of settlement: walled towns and 
unwalled villages. The same contrast is expressed in Deut 3:5. In Judg 5:7 and 
11 we are told that perdzon ‘open settlements’ had ceased in the land because 
of fear of attack (cf. Esth 9:19; Hab 3:14; Ps 69:26; Ezek 25:4). 

20. This was at the season of first ripe grapes. These words, at the conclu¬ 
sion of v 20, were most likely added as a gloss, identifying the time of the year 
when the mission was undertaken as late summer. 

21. This is the verse inserted by the priestly writers to extend the scope of 
the reconaissance mission all the way to the northern border of Canaan, as the 
boundaries of the land given in Num 34:8 indicate. Rehob may be the name 
of either a district or a city, perhaps Bet Rehob (Judg 18:28). In Josh 13:5 and 
Judg 3:3, Lebo of Hamath is depicted as being far away from the battles 
fought by the Israelites in Canaan. It became virtually proverbial as a faraway 
place in the north of the land. Both David and, later, Jeroboam passed 
through Lebo of Hamath on their way to the conquest of parts of ancient 
Syria (1 Kgs 8:65; 2 Kgs 14:25). B. Mazar (1962) identifies Lebo with Lab'u, 
mentioned in an annal of Tiglath Pileser III, and with L ibo, mentioned in a 
Roman itinerary. A site by this name is probably mentioned in Egyptian 
execration texts. The lamed of Lebo J is, therefore, radical, and there is little 
warrant for rendering Lebo > Hamat ‘at the approaches of Hamath’. 

22. They proceeded northward through the Negeb. The account of JE con¬ 
tinues, taking up the theme of v 17b. There we read the command ( alu zeh 
bannegeb ‘Proceed [directly] northward through the Negeb’, and here we read 
of the fulfillment of that command: wayya'alu bannegeb. 

Hebron. Ancient Hebron has been identified as Tell Rumeidah, where 
limited excavations have been undertaken recently (see the Comment below). 
The gloss that provides a relative chronology, by stating that Hebron was built 
seven years before Tanis of Egypt, is most intriguing but historically incorrect. 
This statement merely reflects the image of Tanis held in the first millennium 
b.c.e., when it was thought that this town in the northern Delta had sewed as 
a capital city during the Ramesside period. The archaeologists Monet and 
Yoyote found at Tanis monuments and architectural fragments dating as early 
as the Sixth Dynasty, and many from the period of Rameses II. But it has 
become clear that these early artifacts were brought to Tanis as part of a 
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program aimed at enhancing the importance of the city, which became the 
capital of Egypt about 1100 b.c.e. and continued in that status until 660 b.c.e. 

Tanis. The name So i an = Tanis has been variously identified with towns 
mentioned in ancient sources, including Avaris. It is known from the annals of 
Assurbanipal of the seventh century b.c.e. and first occurs in Egyptian sources 
precisely during the Twenty-first Dynasty, about 1100 b.c.e. In biblical litera¬ 
ture, most references to So'an pertain to late periods of Egyptian history (Isa 
19:11, 13; 30:4; Ezek 30:14; Ps 12:43). Of interest is the fact that Rameses II is 
called ruler of Tanis in an Egyptian inscription dating from the time of 
Shishak III (Twenty-second Dynasty). In fact, Shishak III himself was called 
ruler of Tanis. We are dealing, therefore, with a tradition about the great 
antiquity of Tanis, not with actual historical evidence of its antiquity as a 
capital (S. Ahituv 1971). 

The names of the Anakites associated with the Hebron area—Ahiman, 
Seshai, and Talmai—still elude certain identification. A. Kempinsky (1982) 
regards both Seshai and Talmai as Hurrian names. Talmai means “great” in 
Hurrian. This name is attested at Bogazkoy and Ugarit in various theophoric 
combinations. The name Seshai was that of one of the rulers of the Hyksos 
dynasty (Fifteenth) in Egypt, which also ruled over southern Canaan. Further¬ 
more, a certain Talmai son of Ammihur is named as a king of Geshur in the 
time of David, and he was the grandfather of Absalom (2 Sam 3:3; 13:37). On 
this basis, Kempinsky speculates that reference to these three Anakites (“gi¬ 
ants”) comes from an ancient epic known in the Hebron area. Hurrian names 
have been found in pre-Israelite inscriptions from Canaan, in fact, at Gezer. 
Josh 15:13-15 speaks of Anakites from the Hebron area (cf. Judg 1:10). 

23. Wadi Eshcol has not been precisely identified. Hebrew zemorah desig¬ 
nates a branch or twig, usually part of a grapevine (Ezek 15:2), which bears a 
grape cluster (* eskol). 

they carried on a pole , [borne] by two [men]. Adverbial bisnayim ‘by two 
[men]’ is unusual; compare 'ehad be'ehdd ‘one by one’ in Job 41:8. Hebrew 
mot ‘pole, bar’ usually designates a part of the yoke (Lev 26:13; Jer 28:13; Nah 
1:13). It is, however, the term used to designate the carrying frame on which 
the Menorah was mounted when it was being transported (Num 4:10-12). 

25. The account of P resumes, relating that the spies returned after forty 
days, a common schematic span of time, whether in days or years. 

26. It is this verse that identifies the place from which the spies were 
dispatched as Kadesh (see the Notes on v 3, above). In the priestly percep¬ 
tion, Kadesh was located in the Wilderness of Paran. In the introduction to 
this volume, section A.5.a, Num 13:26 is analyzed, and there it is concluded 
that locative Qadesah ‘at Kadesh’ is original to the verse. In a sense, Num 
13:26 is a pivotal verse for the interpretation of all of Numbers, and for that 
reason it was discussed in the introduction. 
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They brought to them ... a report. Hebrew wayyasibu 'otam debar , liter¬ 
ally, “they brought them back word,” is idiomatic for responding or reporting. 
In Ugaritic letters we find the parallel idiom wrgm tttb ly ‘Bring back a reply to 
me’ (KTU 2.13, line 13; Cunchillos 1989: 260-261). In Josh 22:32 a delegation 
of tribal nesi'im also brought back a word (cf. also usage in 2 Kgs 12:9; 
22 : 8 ). 

27. flowing with milk and sap. The account of JE resumes here. The char¬ 
acterization zdbat halab udebas expresses an environmental perception repre¬ 
senting the land of Canaan as abundant in flocks and herds, and rich in sap¬ 
giving trees—fig trees, for instance. Hebrew debas, like its cognates in the 
Semitic languages, should not be taken to mean specifically bee’s honey. It 
simply conveys the sense of sweetness. By all indications, the honey industry 
was not developed in biblical Israel, though the Bible occasionally speaks of 
the honey of bees in the carcasses of animals, in tree trunks, or in crevices 
(Palmoni 1954; Caquot 1977). 

This characterization is, in any event, pastoral and horticultural. It refers 
to mountain slopes with their orchards and vines, covered by numerous flocks. 
Most probably this characterization was introduced by J (Exod 3:8, 17; 13:5; 
33:3; Num 14:8) and was used by the Deuteronomist (Deut 6:3, 11; 27:3) as 
well as by priestly writers (Num 14:8; 16:13-14, Deut 31:50). 

28. In contrast. The force of the Hebrew idiom * epes ki, literally, “naught 
except that,” is to express contrast. Compare usage in 2 Sam 12:13-14: 
“YHWH has, moreover, deferred the punishment of your offense; you shall 
not die. In contrast ('epes ki) you have severely rejected the enemies of 
YHWH in this matter.” 

the people ... are fierce , and the cities are fortified and very large. The 
report of the spies confirms the fears intimated above, in vv 18-19, in Moses' 
charge to the spies. There we found the term mibsarim ‘fortified towns,’ and 
here we have the adjective besurot ‘fortified.’ In v 18, the people inhabiting 
Canaan are characterized as “strong” (hdzaq), whereas here it is l az ‘fierce,’ an 
adjective which describes well-fortified boundaries in Num 21:24. The iden¬ 
tity of the legendary Anakites was discussed in the Notes to 13:22. 

29. A malekites inhabit the Negeb region. This verse is an unusual ethno¬ 
graphic indicator, purportedly a resume of the inhabitants of southern Ca¬ 
naan at the time the Israelites first attempted to penetrate the land from 
Kadesh. It would be very enlightening to identify the Sitz-im-Leben of this 
verse, but we can only suggest a general provenance. In the Comment (1), 
below, it is suggested that the JE traditions on Kadesh, and the events associ¬ 
ated with this locality, may ultimately derive from the period of the United 
Monarchy, in the tenth century b.c.e. The same provenance is proposed in the 
introduction to Numbers D 2-3. On this basis, we can surmise that an author, 
active as early as the tenth century b.c.e. sought to portray an even earlier 
period in this way. 
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Van Seters (1976) has proposed that the ethnographic terms Hittite and 
Amorite, as they are used in the biblical conquest traditions, are anachronis¬ 
tic, and reflect an orientation toward Canaan and western Asia shared by 
biblical and other ancient Near Eastern historiographers of the first millen¬ 
nium. Amorites were “westerners,” among them residents of Canaan, and 
Hittites may have been Syrians of various types, probably including Arameans 
(see Notes to Num 14:25, 45). 

We can be more precise about some of the ethnonyms, however. The 
Amalekites are known in more than one region of Canaan, and even outside 
its boundaries, but their concentration in the Negeb is well attested in the 
premonarchic and early monarchic periods (1 Sam 15:5; 30:1, 18). The 
Jebusites belong in the central mountain range (Judg 19:10-11; 2 Sam 5:6; 
Josh 15:8, 63). In contrast, the determinate term hakkena'ani 'the Canaanites’ 
is too generally used to allow for a precise identification. 

The overall effect of v 29 is to project hostile and powerful enemies on all 
sides! To the west and to the east, near the sea and at the Jordan—Canaan- 
ites; in the central mountain range (Hebrew bahar) —Hittites, Jebusites, and 
Amorites; to the south, in the Negeb—Amalekites. Assuming this is a descrip¬ 
tion of Judah, not of Canaan in its entirety, all directions are addressed. It has 
already been noted that v 21, which extends the mission of the spies to Lebo 
of Hamath, on the northern border of Canaan, is an addition of the priestly 
writer, whereas the mission, in JE’s projection, reached only to the area of 
Hebron, in the central mountain range. 

30. Caleb silenced the people. The rare verbal root, postulated as hasah ‘to 
hush, silence’ seems to have an acoustic character, approximating the actual 
sound that would be used in urging another to be silent. The present form, 
wayyahas ‘he silenced’ is unique in the Hebrew Bible. Elsewhere we have the 
form has ‘hush!’ (Judg 3:19; Amos 6:10; 8:3). 

The verb ( alah ‘to ascend’ has been translated “invade” so as to convey the 
military intent of Caleb’s statement. Compare Josh 10:33: “Then Horam, king 
of Gezer, invaded (‘ aldh) in order to relieve Lachish, but Joshua overwhelmed 
him and his army without leaving any survivors” (cf. also 1 Kgs 9:16; 14:25; 
2 Kgs 17:3; 18:9). There seems to be some play on the nuances of Hebrew 
l aldh in this and the following verses. 

It is, however, the verb yaras ‘to seize, take possession’ that requires spe¬ 
cial clarification. Contrary to conventional opinion, the primary connotation 
is not “to inherit,” but rather “to possess,” in any of several ways. In the 
present verse, possession by military force is clearly indicated, and the same 
sense obtains in other conquest narratives (Deut 1:21; 2:24, 31). Of immedi¬ 
ate relevance is usage of the verb yaras in Num 21:24: “The Israelites defeated 
him, by the blade of the sword, and seized his land from the Arnon to the 
Jabbok, up to [the border of] the Ammonites, for the Ammonite border was 
strongly fortified.” 
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Once possession is actual, subsequent generations inherit what their pre¬ 
decessors had probably conquered by force (Levine 1983). 

In statements about physical prowess, the verb yakol means “to prevail 
over, overpower,” as in Gen. 32:25: “He (the angel) saw that he could prevail 
over him (ki /o' yakol 16), so he touched the socket of his hip” (cf. Gen 32:28; 
Ps 13:5). 

31. We dare not mount an attack against that people. Once again, Hebrew 
l alah connotes military action. Here, la'alot 'el ha'am uses prepositional 'el in 
the sense of l al ‘against.’ 

32. It is likely that this verse was inserted by P. It contradicts v 27, 
which characterizes the land of Canaan as bountiful, by condemning 
Canaan as a land that devours its inhabitants. Furthermore, v 32 employs 
the verb tur ‘to reconnoiter,’ a favorite usage of P (Num 13:2, 17; 14:6-7, 

34 ). 

a discrediting report. Hebrew dibbah , from the verb dabab ‘to speak’, repre¬ 
sents specialized usage, always connoting evil speech. Although rare in biblical 
Hebrew, this verbal root has cognates in other Semitic languages, most nota¬ 
bly in Akkadian, dababu ‘to speak,’ and its many related forms (CAD D, 
4-14). 

Thus, Joseph brought back a bad report about his brothers’ activities (Gen 
37:2), whereas those suffering the calumny of evil persons, or of the commu¬ 
nity as a whole, complain of dibbah (Jer 20:10; Ps 31:14; Ezek 36:3). A wise 
person refrains from speaking dibbah (Prov 10:18; 25:10). It is difficult to 
pinpoint the effect of the verb host', literally “to bring out,” used here and in 
Num 14:36-37; Prov 10:28. Curiously, in Gen 37:21 the idiom is hebi' dibbah 
‘to bring, produce a bad report.’ One is reminded of the legal formula host' 
sem ra l ‘ al- ‘to disseminate a bad name against’ in Deut 22:14, where the 
sense of host' is to publicize or promulgate. 

Whereas in the JE narrative, the spies are realistically concerned about 
force and fortifications, here in P’s version, they malign the Promised Land 
itself. In the priestly execration, it is predicted that the Judean exiles will be 
consumed by the land of their enemies, which is a way of expressing extinc¬ 
tion (Lev 26:38). Given the affinities between priestly diction and Ezekiel’s 
rhetoric, it is relevant to cite the dramatic prophecy of Ezekiel addressed to 
the Land of Israel: “Because they say to you (the land personified): A devourer 
of people are you ('okelet 'adam 'att), and a bereaver of your nations were you! 
Just so, you shall no longer devour people, and your nations you shall no more 
bereave” (Ezek 36:13-14). 

A perusal of the preceding prophecy, of Ezek 36:5-12, shows the converse 
of a land that devours its inhabitants, for there we read of bountiful fertility, 
of agricultural lands worked and sown, and of towns settled and of ruins 
restored; of a populous nation. In the harsh priestly view, the offense of the 
spies was particularly grievous. 
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Hebrew 5 anse middot means, literally, “men of large measurements, pro¬ 
portions.” Compare bet middot ‘a grand house’ in Jer 22:14. 

33. There we saw Nephilim. The JE narrative resumes here, for a brief spell, 
since P reenters in 14:1. See the Notes on v 22, above, for information on the 
Anakites. The only other biblical mention of the nepilim comes in Gen 6:4, in 
a passage attributed to the Yahwist: “The Nephilim were about in the land in 
those days, and afterwards as well, when the young gods had intercourse with 
human women, who bore them children. They were the heroes of old, the 
men of renown.” 

In effect, the author, or glossator, of Num 13:33 creates a mythic affilia¬ 
tion between the Anakites mentioned in v 22, above, and the Nephilim of the 
prologue to the flood epic in Gen 6:1-4. Precisely, the Hebrew plural form 
nepilim represents the qatil, active participle, predicated as singular: ndpil, 
meaning “the faller; one who fell.” One thinks of fallen gods, who had been 
ejected from the celestial realm, perhaps for some offense, or as a conse¬ 
quence of a power conflict on high. 

we felt like grasshoppers. The spies felt minuscule as they gazed up at the 
fortified cities, and at the gigantic Anakites-Nephilim. Viewed from heaven, 
humans appear like grasshoppers in God’s sight: 

He is seated above the vault of the earth, 

So that its inhabitants appear as grasshoppers (weyosebeha 

kahhagabim). 

Most likely, grasshoppers served in the proverbial idiom as the epitome of 
smallness, as a lilliputian image. By attributing to the Canaanites their per¬ 
ception of their own insignificance, the spies reveal their own feeling of inade¬ 
quacy. 


TRANSLATION OF NUMBERS 14 

14 ^he entire community raised [its voice] and gave forth with weeping on 
that night. 

2 All of the Israelite people protested to Moses and Aaron. The entire 
community said to them, “If only we had died in Egypt, or in this wilderness 
if only we had died! 

3 “Why is YHWH leading us to this land, only to fall by the sword, with 
our wives and small children taken as spoils? It would be preferable to return 
to Egypt!” 

4 They said to one another, “Let us head back and return to Egypt!” 

5 Moses and Aaron fell prostrate before the entire assembled Israelite com¬ 
munity. 
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6 Joshua son of Nun and Caleb son of Jephunneh, from among those who 
had scouted the land, tore their garments. 

7 They addressed the entire Israelite community as follows: “The land we 
traversed for the purpose of scouting it—that land is exceedingly bountiful! 

8 “Surely YHWH is well disposed toward us; he will enable us to enter this 
land, and will grant it to us—a land flowing with milk and sap. 

9 “As for you—do not rebel against YHWH! You must have no fear of the 
people of the land, for they are prey for us! Their Protector has abandoned 
them, and YHWH is on our side. Have no fear of them!’ 7 

10 The entire community was threatening to stone them, when the glorious 
presence of YHWH appeared at the Tent of Meeting, before the entire Israel¬ 
ite people. 

11 YHWH said to Moses: How long will this people continue to reject me? 
How long will they refuse to place their trust in me, in all of the signs I have 
performed in their midst? 

12 I will afflict them with pestilence, and dispossess them, and then make 
you into a nation greater and more numerous than they. 

13 But Moses replied to YHWH, “The Egyptians will learn of this, for you 
brought this people out of their midst by your power. 

l4 “Now, they will learn of this, and relate it to the inhabitants of this land. 
They, in turn, have heard how you, O YHWH, appear to them in plain view, 
while your cloud remains above them; how you march in advance of them, 
within a pillar of cloud by day, and within a pillar of fire by night. 

15 “If you should put this people to death, to the last person, the nations 
who have heard of your renown would then say, 

16 “ ‘It was because YHWH lacked the capacity to bring this people to the 
land he had promised them that he slaughtered them in the wilderness!’ 

17 “Now, then, let my LORD’s forbearance be great, as you, yourself, have 
declared, in the following words: 

18 “ ‘YHWH is long-tempered, and shows great kindness. He forgives iniq¬ 
uity and disloyalty, but will not grant full exoneration. Rather, he reserves the 
punishment due the fathers for their children; for the third and for the fourth 
generations!’ 

19 “Pardon, I beseech you, the iniquity of this people, commensurate with 
your great kindness; just as you have pardoned this people from Egypt until 
now.” 

20 YHWH responded: I grant forgiveness, in accordance with your word. 

21 But, as I live, and just as my glorious presence expands to fill the entire 
earth— 

22 just so, none of these men who now see my glorious presence, and [who 
saw] my wondrous signs that I performed in Egypt and in the wilderness, and 
yet challenged me [at least] ten times, refusing to heed me, 
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23 will ever see the land I promised to their ancestors. All who would reject 
me shall never see it! 

24 Except for my servant, Caleb, because he was possessed of a different 
spirit and remained committed to me. Him will I bring to the land he has 
already entered, and his descendants will conquer it. 

25 Now, as the Amalekites and Canaanites inhabit the valley, redirect your 
march into the wilderness tomorrow, on the way to the Sea of Reeds. 

26 YHWH spoke to Moses and Aaron as follows: 

27 How long will this evil community persist in their agitation against me? 
The protests of the Israelite people, which they continually inveigh against 
me, I have heard. 

28 Say to them: As I live, says YHWH, precisely what I have heard you wish 
for, I will grant you! 

29 Your corpses shall fall in this very wilderness, all of your numbered divi¬ 
sions, twenty years of age and above, who have agitated against me. 

30 You will never enter the land where I swore I would settle you, except for 
Caleb son of Jephunneh, and Joshua son of Nun. 

31 But as for your small children, who, you predicted, would be taken as 
spoils, these will I, indeed, allow to enter, and they will experience the land 
that you have disparaged. 

32 But your own corpses will fall in this wilderness! 

33 And your [grown] children will roam about in this wilderness for forty 
years, bearing the punishment for your faithlessness, until your own corpses 
decompose in the wilderness. 

34 In proportion to the number of days you scouted the land, for each day a 
year, you shall bear the punishment for your iniquities; for forty years, so that 
you may know what the denial of me entails! 

35 1, YHWH, have spoken, and this I shall surely do to this evil community 
who conspire against me. In this very wilderness they shall meet their end, 
and here they shall die! 

36 (And the men whom Moses had dispatched to scout the land, and who 
returned to incite the entire community against him, presenting a discrediting 
report of the land— 

37 these men who presented a discrediting report of the land actually died in 
a plague, in the presence of YHWH. 

38 0nly Joshua son of Nun and Caleb son of Jephunneh survived, of those 
men who went to scout the land.) 

39 When Moses communicated these words to the entire Israelite people, 
the people mourned deeply. 

40 They arose early on the morrow and climbed toward the summit of the 
mountain range, proclaiming, “We are ready to invade the place designated 
by YHWH. We have been remiss!” 
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41 But Moses warned, “Why are you countermanding YHWH’s directive? 
Such a course will not succeed! 

42 “Do not invade, because YHWH is not present in your midst. Or else you 
will be repulsed by your enemies! 

45 “For the Amalekites will confront you there, and you will fall by the 
sword! Because you have deserted YHWH, he will no longer be at your side.” 

44 Nevertheless, they surged ahead, attempting to climb to the summit of 
the mountain range; but neither the Ark of YHWH’s Covenant, nor Moses 
himself, budged from within the encampment. 

45 The Amalekites and the Canaanites, who inhabited the mountains, swept 
down and pounded them to pieces all the way to Hormah. 


NOTES TO NUMBERS 14: GOD'S DECREE 
AGAINST THE WILDERNESS GENERATION— 

MOSES AS INTERCESSOR 

14 1-10. In their final form these verses are the work of the priestly school, 
though vv la, 2-4, and 7b-9 were taken from JE. This section amplifies the 
theme of Numbers 13, and further emphasizes the negativism of the Israelites 
on the matter of the conquest and settlement policy. 

raised [its voice] and gave forth with weeping. Two familiar ways of depict¬ 
ing weeping are combined in v 1. There is, first of all, the notion of “raising 
one’s voice and weeping ( ndsd * qol . . . ubakah),” as in Gen 27:28 and 29:11; 
and then, of “giving forth with sound (ndtan c/o/),” as in Gen 45:2 and 2 Sam 
22:14. The present result is a conflation. 

The separate derivation of each of the two parts of v 1 is signified by the 
differing terms used with reference to the Israelite people: 'edah ‘community’ 
in the opening clause, an earmark of P, and 'am ‘people’ in the latter part of 
the verse, a term characteristic of JE. 

2. protested. Hebrew wayyillonu, a niptial form, connotes actual grievance 
(cf. below in v 36, and in Num 17:6). Hiph'il forms of this verb describe the 
instigation of opposition on the part of others, as in v 27, below, and in Num 
16:11 and 17:20. 

If only we had died. In desperation the people wish they had perished in 
Egypt. The Hebrew lu matnu is unique, but the same thought is expressed 
through parallel words in Num 20:4-6. 

3. The complaints of the people often centered around the perils and 
deprivations of the wilderness (Exod 14:11-12; Num 20:4). Here, however, 
the people speak of not wanting to face the strenuous effort of settlement, 
and of encountering fierce enemies in Canaan. This theme is new, and it is an 
extension of the fears expressed in Num 13:27-29. 

taken as spoils. Hebrew labaz is an adverbial form derived from the root 
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bdzaz ‘to despoil’, and it recurs in v 31, below. In Deut 1:39 we find a similar 
statement. The form labaz may have been coined by the Deuteronomic 
school: evidence its frequency in Jeremiah (Jer 2:4; 15:13). 

The wish to return to Egypt when the going gets rough is introduced in 
Exod 13:17. There we read that the people were in despair when faced with 
possible war against the Philistines. 

4. Let us head back. The Hebrew idiom nittendh r&s is ambiguous. The 
most logical sense is that of “turning about” or “heading back,” as in Neh 
9:17, a later echo of this verse (NJPS). This sense conforms with the immedi¬ 
ate context. But the sense could be that of “forming a column,” because 
Hebrew ro’s" has this specialized meaning (Judg 7:16; 9:34, 43). Others have 
suggested the notion of appointing a new “head” to replace Moses, but this 
reading seems less likely. 

5. Falling prostrate has differing symbolic significance in varying contexts, 
but it invariably connotes submission. Here both Moses and Aaron fell 
prostrate before the Israelite community upon receiving the discouraging 
report of the spies. In some instances, this act bespeaks grief. In Josh 7:6 
we read that Joshua and the elders, upon hearing of the Israelite defeat 
at Ai, tore their garments, fell to the ground, and threw dust over their 
heads. 

the entire assembled Israelite community. The unique composite designa¬ 
tion qehal c adat bene Yisra'el combines components of different origins and 
meanings that in time came to be used synonymously. The designation qehal 
Yisrd'el ‘the congregation of Israel’ occurs in Deut 3:30, and in general the 
term qahal is favored by the Deuteronomic school. In contrast, ‘ edah is a 
distinctively priestly term. Finally, bene Yis'ra'el is a term of widespread use, 
and one favored by priestly writers because of its genealogical orientation. See 
the Notes on Num 1:2. 

7. we traversed. Both the verb fur ‘to traverse, explore’ and the statement 
of Joshua and Caleb are explained in the Notes on Num 13:32. 

exceedingly. Adverbial me'od me'od often expresses excessive quantity or 
volume (Gen 7:19; 30:43), or an intense degree of emotion (2 Kgs 10:4). On 
the bounty of Canaan see Deut 1:25, 35; 8:7; and cf. Exod 3:8. 

8. is well disposed. The verb hapes expresses preference and even desire 
(Isa 66:3; Esth 2:14; and cf. Gen 34:19; 1 Sam 18:22; 1 Kgs 10:9). 

9. The notion of rebelling (the verb marad) against God is a late locution 
in biblical Hebrew, occurring in Joshua 22 and in Ezek 2:3; 20:38; Dan 9:5, 9; 
and Neh 9:26. Here it connotes activism, whereas we are more familiar with 
negative expressions of disobedience, such as failure to heed and turning away 
that are also conveyed by this verb. 

the people of the land. The Hebrew term l am hd'dres here refers to the 
existing landed population of Canaan. In Gen 23:7 we read that Abraham 
presented himself before the “Hittite” landowners of Hebron, who are identi- 
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fied as ‘ am ha'ares (cf. Exod 5:5). Elsewhere 1 am hd'dres may have different 
connotations (Tadmor 1968). 

for they are prey for us. Hebrew ki lahmenu hem, literally, “for they are our 
bread,” uses lehem in the sense of “prey, spoils,” to be consumed by an 
invader. This usage of lehem is unique in biblical Hebrew, though Hebrew 
ma'akdl ‘food’ is once used in this way in Ps 44:14. 

Their Protector. Usage of Hebrew sel ‘shade, shadow’ in the present verse 
deserves special comment. Here sel signifies the patronage or protection af¬ 
forded by deities, as well as by kings. Isa 30:2-3 make the point that the 
“shade” or protection of Egypt is unreliable. Similarly, we read that the Ju¬ 
dean exiles had hoped to remain under the “protection (sel)” of their king in 
hostile lands (Lam 40:20; cf. Jer 48:45; Ezek 31:6). This connotation is well 
attested in Akkadian, and is said of both gods and kings (CAD S, 190, s.v. 
sillu, 4). It is even expressed in personal names, such as Si-lu-us Dagan ‘Into- 
the-Protection-of-Dagan’. This is the most likely connotation of the Ugaritic 
cognate, zlm, in the title of an unusual Ugaritic ritual (KTU 1.161): spr dbh 
z/m ‘the record of the sacred feast in honor of the Patrons’. This interpretation 
is clarified in the Comment, below. 

The connotation of “protection, protector” derives from the realities of 
life in Near Eastern climes, where shade shelters humans from the life-threat¬ 
ening heat of the sun. Compare Ps 121:5-6: “YHWH is your guardian. 
YHWH is your protection (sillleka) at your right hand. By day the sun will not 
strike you, nor the moon by night.” Similar language is used in Isa 25:4, in 
describing God’s protection of the unfortunate, and in Jotham’s parable, 
where the thorn bush invites all to seek protection (sel ‘shade’) under his 
kingship (Judg 9:15). 

The message of this verse is that the previous inhabitants of Canaan have 
been abandoned by their national god, who had formerly protected them, 
whereas Israel’s God stands at the side of his people to protect them. In 
contrast, other biblical verses speak of the God of Israel himself as “turning 
away” (the verb sur) from those whom he rejects (Judg 16:20; 1 Sam 28:15). 

10. was threatening. The Hebrew verb 'dmar ‘to say’, when linked syntacti¬ 
cally to infinitives, may express intent. Thus Exod 2:14: “Do you mean to kill 
me (halehorgeni 'attdh 'omer) as you killed the Egyptian?” (Cf. also 1 Kgs 
5:19; 8:12; Ezek 20:8; 2 Chr 13:8; 28:10.) The sense here is that the people 
threatened to kill Moses and Aaron. 

In priestly narratives, God's glorious presence appears at critical junctures, 
dramatically quells rebellion, and restores order (Num 16:19; 17:7; 20:26). 

11 .to reject. Verses 11-24 are part of JE, and are remarkably similar in tone 
and theme to Exod 32:9-14, 30-35; 34:9. The verb ni’es, occurring also in the 
qal stem, seems to be reserved for the human-divine encounter. One “spurns” 
God and his laws, just as God “spurns” people in his wrath. Hebrew ni'es is 
possibly cognate to Akkadian ndsu (from na'asu) ‘to scorn’ (CAD N, 1.53, 
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ndsu). As such, it would express emotion as motion, a common semantic 
feature of biblical Hebrew. Similar thoughts are expressed in v 22, below. 

The sense of the verse is that the people failed to place their trust in God 
despite the wondrous acts he had performed on their behalf. This is the force 
of prepositional beth: bekol hd'otot ‘despite all of the signs’. 

There is a lack of precise agreement between the verb /o’ ya'aminu ‘they do 
not have faith’ and the pronominal suffix of beqirbo ‘in its midst’. It seems 
that this discrepancy reflects the wording of the following verses, 14:12-13, 
where at the end of v 13 we also find beqirbo ‘in its midst’. Deuteronomy is 
replete with similar criticisms of Israel (Deut 3:21; 4:9, 19; 7:19; 10:21). In 
those statements the emphasis is on the fact that the Israelites beheld God’s 
acts with their own eyes, but the fact that it is God who performed them is 
also important (Deut 29:2; 34:11). 

12. The thought that God would destroy Israel, replace them with another 
people, and make Moses the leader of that other people is expressed in Exod 
32:9-10 and Deut 9:14, in much the same words. This is an ironic twist to 
God’s promise to Abram (Gen 12:2). Abram was to become the father of a 
great people, whereas God, in his anger, threatens to destroy Israel and make 
Moses leader of another people! 

13-16. These verses, which string out a series of related ideas somewhat 
repetitively, are difficult to interpret and present problems of style and syntax. 
They are best explained as follows: the Egyptians will report to the Canaanites 
that God had liberated the Israelites from Egypt with great acts of might. 
Now, if God puts the Israelites to death in the wilderness, those nations will 
conclude that God lacked the power to bring the people he had liberated to 
the Promised Land, and for that reason had allowed them to perish in the 
wilderness. 

The difficulty lies in v 13b, which, as stated, would imply that the Egyp¬ 
tians had yet to hear about the Exodus! Actually, this is not the meaning of 
v 13b, where a sequence of tenses is operative: wesameu . . . we'dmeru ‘hav¬ 
ing heard . . . they will report’. Kmowing of the Exodus, the Egyptians will 
report to the Canaanites how powerful the God of Israel is. 

14. This verse is also problematic. As it stands, a relative clause must be 
assumed: “who had heard that you, YHWH, are present in the midst of the 
people.” But possibly the verb same l u in v 14 should be excised. It may have 
been miscopied from v 13, and v 14 may have read, “and they will report 
(we'amefu) to the inhabitants of this land that you, YHWH (ki 'attah 
YHWH).” The sense of v 14 is that God’s presence is visible, being manifest 
in the pillar of cloud. 

in plain view. For idiomatic c ayin beayin ‘eye to eye’ see Isa 52:8; and for a 
similar thought, expressed differently, see Exod 33:11. The cloud tradition 
was introduced in Exod 13:21-22 and is referred to repeatedly (see the Notes 
on Num 9:15-16 and 10:11-12, 34). During the day, God’s presence appeared 
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as a cloud, but at night the flame that was enveloped in it shone through in 
the dark. 

15. Here we also detect a particular sequence of tenses: wehemattah . . . 
we'ameru 'should you kill off . . . they would say'. 

to the last person. Idiomatic ke'is *ehad ‘as one man' is appropriate in a 
reference to annihilation. In Judg 6:16 we read that with God's help, Gideon 
would wipe out the Midianites “as one man." The same sense is conveyed by 
the idiom * ad ’ehad in Exod 14:28. 

16. The language of v 16 is harsh. The verb sahat ‘to slaughter' is used to 
describe God’s projected action against Israel. Furthermore, doubt is actually 
voiced about God’s power, a thought shared with Deut 9:28. 

17. The precise connotation of koah (normally “strength, power”) in this 
verse requires comment. The sense here is “forbearance, restraint," namely, 
the strength to restrain the use of destructive power. Moses appeals to God, 
with some indirection, not to unleash his wrath against his people. This nu¬ 
ance is expressed in Nah 1:3: “YHWH is long tempered and of great forbear¬ 
ance (ugedol koah)." On this basis, yigdal-na' koah YHWH should mean “let 
the forbearance of YHWH grow greater!" (Gray—ICC). 

18. long-tempered. The characterizations of God expressed here recall 
Exod 34:6-7. The pair of divine virtues or attributes 'erek *appayim werab 
hesed ‘long-tempered and abundant in kindness' are often cited with respect 
to the God of Israel (Joel 2:13; Jonah 4:2; Pss 86:15; 103:8; 145:8; Neh 9:17). 
The logic of Moses’ argument, here and in Exod 34:6-7, is that God’s reputa¬ 
tion as a compassionate divine being, as well as a powerful one, will suffer if 
Israel perishes. 

He forgives iniquity and disloyalty. The statement nose’ hwon wapesa\ 
literally, “forgiving of iniquity and transgression," emphasizes God's compas¬ 
sion (Exod 34:7; Mic 7:18; Ps 99:8), whereas wenaqqeh /o’ yenaqqeh ‘but he 
will surely not clear, exonerate' emphasizes his punitive tendency. In various 
forms, the verbal root naqah is used in legal contexts. Its usage in biblical 
Hebrew parallels that of similar terms in Aramaic and Akkadian, all expressing 
the notion of “cleansing" or clearing away guilt, debt, and obligation. Thus 
adjectival naqi means “clear, innocent" (Gen 24:41; Exod 21:28; see the 
Notes on Num 5:19). 

The statements occurring here are paraphrased in the Decalogue, where 
they are associated with the commandments pertaining to idolatry and the 
worship of other gods, as well as to swearing falsely in God's name (Exod 
20:5-6; Deut 5:11-12). 

he reserves the punishment. The idiom paqad l al connotes punishment. 
The basic sense of paqad is “to hand over, deliver, assign," hence “to turn 
one's thoughts, attention to" another person or concern (Gen 21:1; Exod 
4:31; 1 Sam 2:21; see the Notes on Num 1:3). It is not entirely clear how 
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paqad c al came to mean “punish.” Either paqad ( al means “to count against, 
hold accountable,” or it means “to turn one’s attention to”—for the purpose 
of punishing (Exod 32:34; Jer 21:14). 

Students of biblical theology have paid considerable attention to the im¬ 
plied injustice of making subsequent generations pay for the sins of their 
ancestors. What is being expressed in the present statement is actually a two- 
dimensional concept. On the one hand, we are told that no one within the 
immediate family alive when the perpetrator committed the crime can escape 
divine justice, which will reach down to those of the fourth generation (Freed¬ 
man 1986). On the other hand, there is currency to the notion that God does 
not always bring the evil in the lifetime of the perpetrator, but defers it as a 
concession (Muffs 1978). This question is discussed further in the Comment 
that follows. 

19. This verse contains two verbs that are basic to the notion of forgive¬ 
ness in biblical religion, salah ‘to forgive’ and nas'a\ literally, “to lift, carry 
away,” hence “to remove” the offense. The verb salah, functionally translated 
“to forgive,” probably means “to wash, sprinkle,” as we know from its cog¬ 
nates in Ugaritic and Akkadian (see CAD S, 85-88, salahu A). In a Ugaritic 
ritual we find the formula slh nps ‘washing of the upper part of an animal’ 
(KTU 1.46, line 1). The notion of cleansing is extended to connote God’s 
forgiveness. The verb salah is always said of God, who retains the exclusive 
prerogative of forgiveness for offenses against him, just as humans retain that 
prerogative for offenses against one another. These offenses cannot be ritually 
expiated. The verb nasd\ when its object is a term meaning sin or transgres¬ 
sion, projects the image of relieving or unburdening a person of offenses and 
of their consequent punishments. This is a very common image in biblical 
literature (cf. Isa 33:24; Ps 32:1). 

20. God accedes to Moses’ request in a uniquely dramatic statement, as if 
in obedience to Moses. 

21. There is, however, a proviso: God will not destroy the people immedi¬ 
ately, but he will not allow any and all who had spurned him to enter the 
Promised Land. 

as I live. God swears by his own life, just as humans swear by God’s life 
(see below, in v 28; and cf. Isa 49:18; Jer 22:24). God may also swear by his 
holiness (Amos 4:2), or by his “self” (Amos 6:8). 

The perspective shifts to the third person: weyimmal£ kebod YHWH 3 et kol 
ha'ares ‘as the glorious presence of YHWH expands to fill the entire earth’. 
Compare Isa 6:3, and see the Notes on v 10, above. This clause further 
enhances the efficacy of God’s oath by referring, once again, to his visible 
presence. 

22-23. The oath continues through v 23. All who had witnessed God’s 
glorious presence and his providential acts and yet continued to doubt him 
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repeatedly (idiomatic “ten times”) will not live to see the Promised Land. 
There is an unmistakable emphasis on vision, conveying a cruelly ironic twist: 
those who saw God’s acts and yet failed to trust him will never see the land! 

challenged me. In v 22, the verb nissah ‘to try, test’ bears the nuance of 
doubting, as if the Israelites had concluded prematurely that God was unable 
to bring his people to Canaan. See Exod 15:25; 17:2, 7; and Deut 6:16 for 
similar thoughts. One could also say that the Israelites repeatedly “tried” 
God’s patience and forbearance. 

none. In oath formulas, ’im has assertive force, with negative implication, 
and is not usually conditional. Thus Gen. 14:22-23: “I swear to YHWH, EL- 
Elyon, creator of heaven and earth: I will not take (h'm *eqqah).” Compare also 
Gen 21:23: “Therefore swear to me here by God that you will not deal falsely 
with me f’im tisqor /f).” 

23. All who would reject me shall never see it. The verse concludes with a 
reinforcement of God’s decree: “Surely, all those who spurn me (wekol 
mena'asdi) shall never see it.” Conjunctive waw strengthens the assertion. 

24. a different spirit. In the JE narratives, Caleb is the sole exception 
within the group of spies who keeps the faith (Num 13:30). Hebrew ruah 
often means “a feeling, frame of mind.” Compare ruah qin'dh ‘a feeling of 
envy’ in Num 5:14 and 30. A “spirit” or attitude is said to be “with” a person 
(1 Sam 19:9). 

remained committed to me. Hebrew wayyemalle 3 ’aharai means “he fol¬ 
lowed after me,” in the sense of remaining loyal when all others turned away 
from God (cf. Num 32:11-12; Deut 1:36). Thus Solomon did not follow the 
course of his father, David (1 Kgs 11:6). As a reward, Caleb’s descendants will 
take possession of (horis) the land. 

25. the Sea of Reeds. This verse concludes the passage from JE. The people 
are instructed to proceed toward Canaan by a roundabout route, taking them 
to the area of the Red Sea. Hebrew yam sup here designates the Gulf of Elath/ 
Aqaba. The road leading to that area was known as derek yam sup (Num 21:4; 
Deut 1:40; 2:1). 


Questions remain about the precise meaning of v 25 in context, and we 
must backtrack in order to explain it correctly. Here we read that Canaanites 
and Amalekites inhabited “the valley.” According to Num 13:29, the spies 
reported that the Negeb was inhabited by Amalekites, with Canaanites living 
along the coast. But aside from this inconsistency, it would make little sense 
to locate Amalekites and Canaanites “in the valley” (ba'emeq), as is stated 
here. Which valley was intended? Verse 45, below, has the Amalekites and 
Canaanites living in the “hill country” (bahar), and the preceeding verses 
(vv 40-44) repeatedly refer to the difficulties of direct penetration into Judah 
through the hill country. It is possible, therefore, that the sebir , brh (= bahar) 
is correct (BHS). In Gen 14:7 we read of an early battle with Amalekites in an 
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area called sedeh ha'amaleqi, best translated “the Amalekite mountains" (see 
the Comment, below). 

In any event, v 25 in its totality means that the Israelites were to proceed 
from Kadesh/the Wilderness of Paran to the area of Elath/Aqaba, there begin¬ 
ning the encirclement of Edom and the ultimate penetration into Trans¬ 
jordan. 

26-39a. The next section of Numbers 14 is the work of P, and constitutes 
an amplification of the divine decree stated by JE in Num 14:23-24, above. 
Whereas JE posed the rhetorical question in v 11, 'ad *dndh ‘How long?’ P 
asks, 'ad mdtai ‘How long?’ 

persist in their agitation. Again, hiph'il mallimm connotes the instigation 
of others to acts of rebellion (see the Notes on v 2, above). 

28. As I live. Here again, God himself takes an oath formulated with 
assertive hm (see above, in the Notes on vv 22-23 and below, in v 30). 

what I have heard you wish for. The wording ka'aser dibbartem be'oznai ', 
literally, “which you spoke in my ears" suggests God’s proximity to the peo¬ 
ple, even suggesting divine immanence. 

29. all of your numbered divisions. The wording wekol pequddekem lekol 
misparkem , literally, “and all of your arrays, with all of your numbers," appears 
somewhat redundant, but actually is not. The sense of pequddim ‘arrays, 
ranks’ is explained in the Note on Num 1:21. It is a basic term of reference in 
the priestly traditions portraying the wilderness period. It has to do with the 
organization of the Israelite fighting force, and with census taking as well. At 
times pequddim itself has a numerical connotation, but when further qualified 
by mispdr ‘count, number’, the more basic sense of “rank, array" is preferable. 

The decree was to affect all who were twenty years of age or older when 
they left Egypt, so that realistically a migration period of forty years, a sche¬ 
matic period of time, would see all of those who left Egypt gone from the 
scene. The significance of the minimal age of twenty years is clarified in the 
Notes on Num 1:3, where the various priestly traditions on this subject are 
summarized. This classification system is utilized cruelly here; it serves as a 
context for God’s horrendous decree. The verse ends with a reference to the 
instigation of rebellion against God. 

30. Here Caleb is joined by Joshua in being exempted from the decree. 
Contrast v 24, above, in JE’s account, where only Caleb is singled out. 

1 swore. Idiomatic ndsd'ti'et yadi, literally, “I have raised my arm," means 
to swear (Exod 6:8; Ezek 20:6). 

I would settle you. Hebrew lesakken, the pi'el, means “to settle, to cause 
one to dwell," and recalls the diction of Jer 7:3, 7, where the prophets warn 
the people that their continued settlement in the land is contingent on fol¬ 
lowing God’s ways. 

31. The reference to small children who would not make it through, in the 
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view of the faithless, recalls v 3, above. Here the people is being taunted: you 
wrote off your small children, but they are the very ones who will ultimately 
reach the land and possess it. 

32. But your own corpses. The Hebrew upigrekem ’attem utilizes an inde¬ 
pendent pronoun to render direct address more emphatic (Gesenius 1960: 
438, #135, no. 2). 

33. will roam about. The grown sons of the Israelites, those over twenty 
years of age, who were already born at the time of the Exodus, will roam the 
desert aimlessly. This is a nuance of the verb ra'ah ‘to graze; shepherd,’ re¬ 
flecting the shepherd’s movements (Hos 12:2). 

bearing the punishment for your faithlessness. The Hebrew idiom is 
wendse'u 3 et zenutekem. Often words connoting sin or transgression also con¬ 
vey the consequences of, or punishment for, those acts (see the Notes on 
Num 5:31; 15:31; and note the same connotation below, in v 34). 

The verb zdndh means to commit a harlotrous or improper sexual act (Lev 
21:14; Deut 23:19). It is one of the usual ways of conveying the infidelity of 
Israel as a people, and of its leaders, in metaphorical terms. The sense here is 
that one who disregards God’s commandments is unfaithful to the Covenant 
(cf. Num 15:39; fudg 2:7; Ezek 20:30; Hos 9:1). 

34. for each day a year. On idiomatic yom lassandh yom lassdnah see Ezek 
4:6. 

the denial. Hebrew tenu 3 ah (the plural occurs in Job 33:10) derives from 
the verbal root n-w- (or n-y-), which in the hiph'il means “to negate, deny, 
treat as nothing’’ (Num 32:7; Ps 141:3). This verb also occurs in legal contexts, 
connoting the annulment of vows (Num 30:6, 9, 12). The sense here is that 
now the Israelites will experience the punishment that the denial of God will 
bring upon them. 

35. I shall surely do. Again, 3 im introduces an oath, this time with positive 
suggestion 'im /o’ zo't 'e'eseh ‘I will most certainly do this’. 

who conspire against me. The idiom hanno l adim l al ‘to rally against’, with 
the niph'al form of the verb, figures in the account of Korah and his faction in 
Num 16:11 (cf. also usage in Num 27:3; 1 Kgs 8:5 || 2 Chr 5:6). 

36-37. These two verses are to be read continuously, without pause. They 
exhibit a prolonged sequence of tenses, as the translation indicates. In the 
priestly tradition, those who submitted a disparaging report promptly died in 
a plague; see the Notes on Num 13:32. 

39a. Moses, along with Aaron, had received the foregoing lecture (Num 
14:26-38), and Moses now communicated it to the people assembled. 

39b. Gray notes that JE resumes here. Verse 39b is to be linked either to 
v 24 or to v 25. Upon hearing that God was angered and had decreed that the 
current generation would not live to see the Land, the people mourned. 

40. Hie fighting force began to climb the mountain range. The present 
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idiom, hinnennu wedlinu, literally, “here we are, and we are about to ascend,” 
is unique. 

the place designated by YHWH. The same Hebrew designation, * el ham- 
maqom *aser 'amar YHWH ‘to the place that YHWH promised’ occurs in Num 
10:29. The people sensed that they had offended God by opposing the con¬ 
quest of the land, and now sought to make amends. But it was too late! 

41. Why are you countermanding YHWH s directive? The idiom f oberim 'et 
pi YHWH means “transgressing against the command of YHWH,” for that is 
the functional connotation of peh ‘mouth’ in legal contexts. Commands were 
normally communicated orally. 

Such a course will not succeed! The Hebrew wehH 16 ’ tisfah means “It 
(namely, the effort of the fighting force) will not succeed.” The qal stem of 
the verb salah conveys success in Jer 12:1; Ezek 16:13; and Isa 53:40. 

42. The presence of God was indispensable to victory. Without God fight¬ 
ing with them, the Israelites would be battered by their enemies. The niptial 
niggap often depicts utter defeat or retreat (2 Sam 10:15, 19; IKgs 8:33; and 
cf. Lev 26:17). Idiomatic weld means “lest”—lest you be battered by the 
enemy. 

43. Referring to v 25, above, we again find two peoples, the Amalekites 
and Canaanites, inhabiting the hill country. 

Because. The force of Hebrew l al ken is distinctive here. Usually * al ken 
connotes purpose: “therefore.” But here the sense is closer to conveying re¬ 
sult: “ because you have turned away from following YHWH.” Compare the 
usage of ‘ al ken in 2 Sam 7:22: l al ken gadalta YHWH 'elohim ‘Because you are 
great, YHWH, God!’ (cf. also Gen 19:8, and probably Num 10:31). This part 
of the verse merely explains why God was not present in the midst of the 
people at the time in question. 

44. they surged ahead. Hebrew wayya'apilu is unique. We have the noun 
*Opel , meaning “tower” (2 Kgs 5:24; Mic 4:8), which may explain how' apolim 
became a word for hemorrhoids (1 Sam 5:6). On this basis, wayya'apilu might 
be rendered, literally, “they surged up, stormed.” 

The Ark, the manifestation of God’s presence, did not stir from the camp, 
nor did Moses, thus clearly indicating that the military effort did not have 
God’s approval. On the role of the Ark in warfare, see Comment 2 on Num 
10:29-12:16. 

budged. Hebrew mus is a verb of motion, meaning “to move” (Josh 1:8; 
Judg 6:18). 

45. pounded them to pieces. The Amalekites and Canaanites defeated 
Israel and routed them all the way to Hormah, a site near Arad. It is tenta¬ 
tively identified as Tell Masos (Khirbet el-Meshash), a site mentioned in the 
Egyptian execration texts from the early second millennium b.c.e. (Aharoni 
and Avi-Yonah 1979: 26-27, map 23). The Hebrew wayyaktum , from the verb 
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kdtat, literally means “they beat them to pieces.” The same battle is probably 
referred to again in Num 21:1-3. See the introduction to this volume, section 
A.5.c, for a discussion of the relationship of Num 21:1-3 and the present 
verse. In both passages we have folk etymologies of a toponym. In the present 
verse, the words c ad hahormdh could be rendered “to utter destruction,” espe¬ 
cially because of their syntactic position: “they beat them to pieces to utter 
destruction.” The site is called Hormah because of Israel’s utter defeat. In 
Num 21:1-3, the same place is called Hormah, we are told, because Israel had 
vowed to condemn (the verb heherim) the Canaanite cities if God granted 
them victory, and so they did. 


COMMENT: BEGINNING THE CONQUEST 
OF CANAAN—WHY THE DELAY? 

Numbers 13 and 14 present to the reader a panoply of themes, reflecting 
the highly composite character of these two chapters, which together form a 
literary unit. In the Notes a source-critical analysis of Numbers 13 and 14 was 
presented; it remains to clarify their pivotal function within the overall histo¬ 
riography of Numbers, and within Torah literature as a whole. 

Historiographic Considerations 

The historiographic function of Numbers 13 and 14, in their final form, is 
to explain how it happened that the Israelites were compelled to invade Ca¬ 
naan from Transjordan at the end of a forty-year period. Why weren’t they 
able to penetrate southern Canaan soon after the Exodus from Egypt? 

According to Num 13:26-29, the spies reported back to Moses (and to 
Aaron and the heads of the community, according to P) that farther north, in 
the Judean hill country, there were Canaanites and Amalekites, as well as 
Amorites and Rephaim, living in fortified towns. At the time, the Israelites 
were in northern Sinai, according to P, and in Kadesh, according to JE. Not¬ 
withstanding such discrepancies in historical geography, it is clearly the mes¬ 
sage of Numbers 13-14 that the Israelites, being unable to invade Canaan 
from the south, were compelled to proceed eastward to the Gulf of Elath and 
then northward to Transjordan. Thus it is that in Num 20:14-21 we read of an 
Israelite delegation to the southernmost Transjordanian kingdom of Edom, 
dispatched from Kadesh. In Numbers 21-24 we subsequently read of Israelite 
victories in Transjordan. As Numbers ends, the Israelites are encamped in the 
Plains of Moab, preparing to cross the Jordan into Canaan. 

The problems involved in reconstructing the progression of events from 
Numbers 13 to Numbers 21 have been discussed at great length in the intro¬ 
duction to this volume, sections A.4-5. Similarly, historiographic processes 
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such as refraction and retrojection, employed by biblical authors to compose 
an early history of Israel before the conquest and settlement of Canaan, are 
also discussed in the introduction, sections D.2-4. A good part of this discus¬ 
sion necessarily focused on Numbers 13-14 and need not be repeated here. 
Suffice it to say, by way of summary, that according to JE the Israelites arrived 
at Kadesh early in the wilderness period (Num 13:26), whereas according to P 
they arrived at Kadesh only in the fortieth year (Num 20:1; 33:36-39). As a 
corollary, we can state that for P the wilderness of the extended wanderings 
was the Sinai peninsula, whereas in the view of JE it was another wilderness 
east of Edom and Moab. 

It would be helpful, however, to review available historical and archaeo¬ 
logical information in order to provide a more detailed analysis than was 
possible in the introduction. We begin with Kadesh (= Kadesh Barnea), men¬ 
tioned by the JE historiographers in Num 13:26 as the site from which the 
spies had been dispatched; or, more precisely, the place to which they re¬ 
turned after completing their mission. Recent archaeological expeditions un¬ 
der R. Cohen in 1976 and 1982 (R. Cohen 1983) have confirmed the pro¬ 
posed identification of Kadesh Barnea as ’Ain Qudeirat, a site located 
southwest of Sedeh Boqer, along Wadi el-Ayin, at the most important cross¬ 
road in the immediate region. Y. Aharoni has suggested that the road leading 
from Kadesh to the Arad area, from southwest to northeast, was in fact derek 
hd'atarim (Num 21:1), traversed by the Israelites in their failed attempt to 
penetrate the southern Negeb (Aharoni and Avi-Yonah 1979: 40, map 48). 

Based on the recent excavations, it emerges that Kadesh/Ain Qudeirat was 
part of a network of more than a dozen fortresses, first constructed in the mid 
tenth century b.c.e., most probably during the reign of Solomon. Several 
strata have been uncovered at Ain Qudeirat, and they correlate with the 
stratigraphy of the other sites that were part of this network. The most recent 
phase yielded remains of a rectangular fortress with casemate walls and eight 
towers. That phase is dated to the reign of Josiah in the late seventh century 
b.c.e. Underneath that stratum were found remains of a fortress dated less 
precisely to the ninth or eighth centuries, and beneath that, evidence of the 
tenth-century fortress. Cohen speculates that this earliest phase of the net¬ 
work was destroyed during the campaign of Pharaoh Shishak, ca. 925 b.c.e. 

Cohen calls our attention to the geographical list preserved in Josh 15:1-4. 
He associates the boundary described in that list with the network of the most 
recent phase in the fortifications of the Negeb hill country, which included 
Kadesh. This latest phase was destroyed during the campaigns of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar preceding the Babylonian exile. 

It is difficult, therefore, to establish the Sitz-im-Leben of the JE traditions 
of Numbers 13-14 bearing on Kadesh. What we have is the refraction into the 
presettlement period of a border situation that was realistic at various times 
during the monarchic period, most notably during the United Monarchy and 
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during the reign of Josiah. What had served historically as a defense network, 
built to repel Israel’s enemies on its southern border and to exercise control 
over the area south of Judah becomes, in the JE historiography and in the 
writings of the Deuteronomist, a stronghold once held by the Israelites them¬ 
selves. On their way to the Promised Land after the Exodus, they had at¬ 
tempted to penetrate Canaan from Kadesh and to prevail over the Canaanite 
peoples who inhabited the southern territories of Canaan. In the introduction 
it was explained that an early date for the basic Kadesh tradition during the 
United Monarchy would correlate with what we know of the independent 
literary histories of J and E, on which JE is based. 

Most revealing, in this regard, are the repeated references to Amalekites in 
Numbers 13-14. In the period of the United Monarchy, the southern border 
of Judah was secured by the very chain of fortifications of which Kadesh/Ain 
Qudeirat was a prominent component. The JE historiographers envisioned 
the very inhabitants of the Negeb whom the first kings of Israel sought to 
subdue and expel as those whom the Israelites would have encountered in the 
presettlement period, as they sought access to southern Canaan. 

What is true of the Negeb also applies to Judah, especially the Hebron 
area, featured so prominently as the objective of the reconnaissance mission 
in the JE narrative. Although the archaeological record is limited in many 
respects, it seems reasonable to conclude that at the end of the Late Bronze 
Age the Judean hill country in the area of Hebron was not fortified. Some 
Late Bronze Age pottery has been found at such sites as Khirbet Rabud, 
which M. Kochavi (1973), its excavator, identifies as Debir/Qiryat Sepher (as 
an alternative to W. F. Albright’s identification of Debir as Tell Beit-Mirsim), 
but the overall picture is one of a gap in fortification and large construction 
from the Middle Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age. The same seems to be true 
of Hebron/Tell-Rumeidah, where limited excavations have been recently con¬ 
ducted by A. Ofer (1989). Such gaps also appear at sites like Tell-Arad, which 
was vacant during the period between the Early Bronze Age and the late 
eleventh century b.c.e. (Aharoni 1976; Amiran 1980). Tell-Malkhata (Tell el- 
Milh), which may possibly be ancient Arad, also shows a gap from the Middle 
Bronze Age to the tenth or ninth century, in the Iron Age I phase (Kochavi 
1970; 1977). At Tell-Masos, another suggested candidate for Arad (alterna¬ 
tively, for Hormah), there is likewise little evidence of fortification in the Late 
Bronze Age (Aharoni 1974). 

With respect to the Negeb and the Judean hill country we have in Num¬ 
bers 13 and 14 the same sort of historiographic refraction as we observed in 
the formulation of the Kadesh traditions. The realities of the period of the 
United Monarchy, and of various subsequent periods of biblical history, have 
been retrojected into the presettlement period, as conceived by biblical histo¬ 
riographers of several schools. The roles played by these locales and events 
have been modulated in the process. 
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The biblical historian must take into account the likelihood that Israelites, 
primarily ]udahites and Simeonites, had actually entered the Negeb and Ju¬ 
dah from the south separately, not as part of the major invasion from Trans¬ 
jordan, which are the focus of the historiography of Numbers. In other words, 
the Deuteronomist who gave us Deuteronomy 1-2 was bending the historical 
record when he intimated, in Deut 1:7-8, that the expansion into Judah and 
the Negeb occurred after the Transjordanian campaigns of Numbers 21. In 
fact, this expansion may have been independent of the Transjordanian adven¬ 
ture. If the report of an Israelite victory over Negebite Canaanites, preserved 
in Num 21:1-3, is, indeed, of deuteronomistic derivation, and if it is histori¬ 
cally realistic, then we have an indication of an early penetration directly into 
the Negeb and southern Judah. The surprising placement of Num 21:1-3, 
probably the work of P, conveys the message that some Israelites did, in fact, 
succeed in battling the Canaanites. For the priestly writers, the'interpolation 
of this record may have been intended to upstage the Transjordanian victo¬ 
ries. But for the critical student of biblical historiography it serves as a clue to 
the existence of divergent traditions on the conquest and settlement of Ca¬ 
naan. 

We can link the references to Caleb in Num 13:30 and 14:24, 30 to Deut 
1:19-46 and to Judg 1:8-15. In a less direct way, these Torah references also 
relate to what is said about Caleb in Josh 14:6-14 and 15:13-14 (section D.5 
of the introduction). All of these sources refer in some way to early Israelite 
conquests in Judah. Whatever Caleb’s ethnic origin, he emerges as a Judahite 
leader who conquers the Hebron area. By referring to Caleb as an exception to 
the decree issued against the leadership of the wilderness generation, the JE 
historiographers of Numbers 13-14 square two agendas: they rationalize the 
inevitability of the Transjordanian adventure, while at the same time alluding 
to the record of the historical books, especially Judges, which tell of the 
conquest of Judah without referring to a Transjordanian campaign. 

I have already mentioned the references to Hormah in Num 14:45 and 
21:1. Hormah has been provisionally identified as Tell-Masos, but in any event 
it is located in the Negeb, in the area of Beersheba and Arad. If Mazar’s 
identification of biblical Hormah as a town mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Amenemhet III of the nineteenth century b.c.e. is correct (B. Mazar 1965), we 
have evidence of its antiquity and possible further support for the authentic¬ 
ity of the report in Num 21:1-3. See the Note on Num 14:45. 

The Dispatching of Spies: A Chronistic Typology 

Reconnaissance is a familiar part of military strategy, and the reader logi¬ 
cally expects that the Bible would record any number of instances in which 
this stratagem was employed (cf. 2 Sam 10:31; 15:10; 26:4; Gen 42:9). 

Most relevant to the incidents recorded in the JE narratives of Numbers 
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13 and 14 is the brief statement in Num 21:32 that when in Transjordan, 
Moses sent spies ahead to scout the area of Jazer before advancing against it. 
A parallel to the priestly version of the mission to Canaan is the account in 
Joshua 2. The spies dispatched by Joshua entered Jericho, the major walled 
city in the Jordan valley, and secretly set about gathering intelligence on the 
state of the city’s defenses. In its composition and emphasis, the account in 
Joshua 2 contrasts dramatically with what we read in Numbers 13-14. The 
only clear link between the diction of the two accounts is expressed by the 
verb ra'ah ‘to see, observe’ (Num 13:15; Josh 2:1). For the rest, we note 
significant differences in perspective: the Joshua account extols the awesome 
power of the Israelites and of their God, who fights at their side against their 
enemies. The Canaanites are filled with dread, as if in direct fulfillment of the 
poetic portrayal of Exod 15:15b—16a: “Then did all the inhabitants of Canaan 
melt away (namogu); fear and dread overcame them.” This pronouncement is 
virtually paraphrased in Josh 2:9, where the verbal root m-w-g ‘to melt away, 
dissolve’ also occurs. This was the response of the inhabitants of Jericho, 
notwithstanding the formidable city walls that protected them. In a tale echo¬ 
ing the theme of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, the narrative of 
Joshua 2 speaks of the sparing of a single family, this time headed by a 
woman. 

In sharp contrast, the narratives of Numbers 13 and 14 project the dread 
experienced by the Israelites in the face of Canaanite power, the sense of 
being overwhelmed by the gigantic inhabitants of the land and of being de¬ 
terred by the urban fortifications of the Canaanites. The situation had clearly 
improved from Numbers to Joshua, as if by historiographic design. The 
deuteronomistic recasting of early Israelite history, so prominent in the book 
of Joshua, has produced a more optimistic, positive portrayal of Israelite 
power in the settlement period. 

A more subtle, but potentially more enlightening parallel to the narratives 
of Numbers 13 and 14 is to be found in Judges 18. With considerable insight, 
A. Malamat (1970) has identified significant typological parallels between the 
Exodus saga in Torah literature and the accounts of the Danite migration 
preserved in Judges. But the particular relevance of the Judges account to 
Numbers 13-14 has yet to be clarified. 

Hard pressed by the Philistines of the southern Shephelah, the Danites 
sought a nahalah , a territory of their own elsewhere in Canaan. They accord¬ 
ingly dispatched a group of five spies, each a leading warrior, to the Ephraim- 
ite mountains. In the overall narrative, the mission of the spies serves as a 
rubric for an etiology of the original establishment of the northern Israelite 
cult center at Dan, in northern Galilee. Nevertheless, a close reading of Judges 
18 reveals the essentials of the same typology that underlies Numbers 13-14. 

Judges 18 begins with the charge to the spies: “Go search out the land!” 
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Compare Num 13:17b in the JE narrative: “Proceed directly through the 
Negeb. . . . Observe the land!'’ Compare also Josh 2:1: “Go, observe the 
land!” In all three sources, there is reference to 5 anasim ‘personages’, and this 
nuance was expressed by the priestly writers as well in Num 13:1—17a. 

Whenever reconnaissance of unknown territory is undertaken, leading 
warriors, or tribal chieftains (nesfim), are entrusted with the mission. They 
are formally charged, given their orders, so to speak, and instructed to bring 
back a report of their mission. Furthermore, we note that Judg 18:2 speaks of 
the warrior-spies dispatched by the Danites as coming “from their clan (mim- 
mispahtdm ),” a status expressed in the priestly version of Num 13:1—17a as 
“one tribal chieftain (nasV), head of a patriarchal house (bet 5 d£>),” from each 
of the twelve tribes. 

Most interesting in the comparison of Judges 18 with the narratives of 
Numbers 13-14 are the reactions of the spies to what they actually observed 
in the target areas. As told in Judg 18:7-10, the Danite spies observe a people 
who are “tranquil and secure (soqet uboteah ), T ’ living way off by themselves, 
unmolested and unthreatened by other nations. In the recapitulation of the 
story (Judg 18:27-29) we again read an idealized characterization of the most 
desired nahaldh for the taking, an unfortified, undefended territory, whose 
residents have no standing army, being unaccustomed to warfare. What the 
spies of Numbers 13-14 are said to have encountered in Canaan is the very 
opposite situation! It is noteworthy that the land of Canaan itself, as de¬ 
scribed both in Judges 18 and in the JE version of Numbers 13-14, is beauti¬ 
ful and bountiful (compare Judg 18:9 with Num 13:27; 14:7b—8). 

R. de Vaux (1978: 2.520) points to an additional theme evident in Num¬ 
bers 13-14, one that epitomizes the themes of exodus and conquest. He refers 
to the role of Caleb, and to the defeat at Hormah recorded in Num 14:45: 
“What we have is a complete reversal of the themes of the Exodus and the 
holy war, in other words, the themes are a non-holy war and an anti-Exodus.” 
The unwillingness of the people to undertake the invasion of Canaan repre¬ 
sents the “anti-Exodus,” because it is expressed as the desire to return to 
Egypt. The futile attempt to advance into the Negeb and the hill country of 
Judah represents the “non-holy war,” a military venture that lacked divine 
sanction. Moses and the Ark did not budge from within the Israelite encamp¬ 
ment (Num 14:44). The people are warned not to attempt an attack, that 
God was not “with” the people in this undertaking. 

The [E narrative resonates a mythological theme associated with the gi¬ 
ants and Nephilim of yore, even mentioning the names of three notables of 
that awesome group (see the Notes on Num 13:22). The Rephaim, elsewhere 
associated with the giants, are not mentioned explicitly, and yet it is obvious 
that we should relate the brief references in Numbers 13 and 14 to more 
expansive passages on the same theme preserved in Deut 2:11—12a and 22-23. 
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Those passages were probably inserted by the Deuteronomist, who excerpted 
them from an independent chronicle. The style and syntax of these particular 
verses differ from the surrounding deuteronomistic narrative itself. 

The pre-Israelite residents variously called Nephilim, Rephaim, Anakites, 
and designated by other more elusive names such as ‘A wwim and 'Emim (the 
dreadful ones?), inhabited diverse regions of Canaan and Transjordan, ranging 
all the way from Bashan (Golan) in northern Transjordan, through Hebron in 
the Judean hill country and down to Seir and the southern coastal plain. 
What is most significant about these traditions is the consistent identification 
of those almost mythic creatures as non-Israelites, as having descended from 
other groups, some identifiable and others not, but decidedly not from Israel¬ 
ite ancestors. 

This perception differs essentially from what we find at Ugarit, for in¬ 
stance, where traditions about Rephaim are prominent. At Ugarit, the 
Rephaim are explicitly identified as the ancestors of the Ugaritic dynasty. In a 
royal text (KTU 1.161) we read how the ancestors of the ascendant Ugaritic 
king, Ammurapi (who, as it turned out, was the last king of Ugarit), were 
summoned to his coronation. The record lists several known dynastic prede¬ 
cessors of Ammurapi, but also refers to ancient personages designated as 
rapiuma (Hebrew repa'im), much in the same way that Mesopotamian king- 
lists refer to antediluvian kings, or as Genesis 1-6 refer to heroes of the 
generations from creation to the flood (Levine and de Tarragon 1984). 

In the Ugaritic perception, the ancestral kings and heroes who were sum¬ 
moned to the coronation were important ancestors, whose endorsement of 
the new king was vital and indispensable. In contrast, the Rephaim of the 
Hebrew Bible and the Nephilim of antediluvian times bear no genealogical or 
ethnographic relationship to the Israelites. In Numbers 13-14, these giants 
are part of the Canaanite environment and were perceived as a danger to the 
Israelites. 

The references to giants in Numbers 13 and 14 recall the Ugaritic royal 
liturgy in yet a more specific way. In Num 14:9 we find a statement that has 
eluded certain interpretation until quite recently. Verse 9 occurs in a passage 
that is part of the JE historiography (Num 14:7b—9). There the people are 
admonished as follows: “do not rebel against YHWH! You must have no fear 
of the people of the land, for they are prey for us! Their Protector (sillldm) has 
abandoned them, and YHWH is on our side. Have no fear of them!” Usage of 
Hebrew sel 'shadow' as a divine epithet is explained in the Notes on Num 
14:9. What is important for our understanding of the theme expressed is that 
the Ugaritic royal liturgy is entitled spr dbh zlm ‘the record of the sacred 
celebration [in honor] of the Patrons’. The Rephaim and earlier dynastic kings 
are referred to as zlm 'protectors, patrons’, just as in Num 14:9 the henotheis- 
tic deity projected for the Canaanites is referred to as “their Protector (sil- 
Idm).” 
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By referring to the protector deity of the Canaanites as sel, the author of 
Num 14:9 resonates the epic tradition of the West Semitic peoples preserved 
in one of its phases at Ugarit. A polytheistic culture has many z/m, the beati¬ 
fied kings and heroes of the distant past. The biblical writer was thinking in 
henotheistic terms. And yet that same biblical author is reminding us that the 
Rephaim and other heroes bore no relation to Israelite ancestors, but were 
rather part of the ethnographic makeup of Canaan when the Israelites com¬ 
menced the process of conquest and settlement. 

There is also a theology underlying the reference to the protector deity, 
the sel of the Canaanites and their quasi-mythic heroes: each nation has its 
divine protector(s). The wars between the Israelites and other peoples, under¬ 
taken as part of the conquest of Canaan, were, in a different dimension, 
battles between their respective divine protectors. 

Just as YHWH threatens to abandon Israel, and on occasion actually does 
so, so do the gods of other nations abandon their peoples. What we have, 
therefore, is a mirror image of Israelite epic projected onto the Canaanites. 
Their divine protector has abandoned them for the same reasons that YHWH 
abandons Israel; or he threatens to do so, in extreme anger. The Canaanites 
must have angered their protector by their sinfulness, and thereby fell out of 
favor with him. This conception is implied in Gen 15:16, in an account of the 
Abrahamic covenant, where it is stated that four generations would have to 
pass before Abraham's descendants would possess the land of Canaan, “be¬ 
cause the sin of the Amorites would not be complete until that time." Only at 
that future time would the protector of the Amorites abandon them, thereby 
leaving Canaan open to the invading Israelites. 

The same theology informs the Moabite inscription wherein the Moabite 
king Mesha of the ninth century b.c.e. explained the occupation of his coun¬ 
try by the northern Israelites as a consequence of the wrath of Kemosh, the 
Moabite deity, that had been directed against his own people (Gibson 1971: 
1.74, Mesha, lines 5-6). 

The Attributes of God and the Intercession of Moses 

(Num 14:11-25) 

Y. Muffs (1978) has clarified the subject of the prophetic role as it is 
expressed in biblical literature, showing how complex and subtle this role was 
understood to be. There has been a tendency to interpret the Israelite 
prophets as primarily the bearers of God's word to Israel and to other nations. 
This emphasis ignores, to a considerable extent, the effectiveness of the 
prophet as an intercessor on behalf of a distressed and threatened people. 

Muffs explains that “the hand of YHWH” (yad YHWH),” the symbol of 
God’s dominance over the prophet, must be understood in tandem with pro¬ 
phetic prayer and supplication, the expressions of the individuality of the 
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prophet and of his conscience, one might say. In Muffs’s view biblical litera¬ 
ture conceives of the God of Israel as a deity who, if truth be said, favors 
individuals for the prophetic assignment who are not “yes men.” He chooses 
persons who dare to challenge him. Note that Abraham is called a prophet in 
Gen 20:7, even though he was not sent to bear a message to a people. In part, 
Abraham s relation to God seems to have been that of an advocate, negotiat¬ 
ing with God over Sodom and Gomorrah, for instance. 

In Num 13 and 14 we observe a significant development in Moses’ role as 
an intercessor on behalf of his people, Israel. This role was first portrayed in 
Exodus 32 and 34, as well as briefly in Numbers 11-12. In literary terms, it 
seems reasonable to regard Numbers 13-14 as having been based to a consid¬ 
erable extent on Exodus 32 and 34. We have in Num 14:11-25 the reuse of 
themes first conveyed in the context of the Sinai theophany, and reapplied, as 
it were, to the situation at Kadesh. 

Israel’s sin of worshiping the golden calf, committed at the very time that 
Moses was atop Sinai receiving God’s covenantal gift to his people, generated 
the need for intercession when God threatened to annihilate Israel. The same 
role comes to the fore after Israel balks at the challenge of the conquest of 
Canaan, when Israelite forces were positioned to penetrate Canaan from the 
south. 

The nexus of Exodus 32 and 34, on the one hand, and Numbers 13-14, on 
the other, reveals the fullness of God’s plan for Israel. At Mount Sinai the 
God of Israel informed his people of its proper way of life in its land. The 
centrality of the land is expressed in Moses’ appeal to God not to renege on 
his promise of granting the land to his people (Exod 32:13-14). The orienta¬ 
tion toward the Promised Land is again conveyed in Exod 34:10-26, pursuant 
to God’s forgiveness in response to Moses’ entreaty. There Israel is admon¬ 
ished concerning proper worship once it defeats the Canaanites and settles 
Canaan with God’s assistance. 

The same dynamics informs Num 14:11-25, albeit with some differences. 
Moses taunts God about what the Egyptians will conclude from the prema¬ 
ture extinction of Israel in the wilderness, thus resonating the theme of the 
promise of the land. Keeping more to the role of Moses himself, we note that 
both in Exod 32:10 and 32, and in Num 14:12, God is said to have offered 
Moses the leadership of another people, only to have Moses flatly refuse such 
an opportunity. As a prophetic leader, Moses is fiercely loyal to Israel, and his 
major effort is aimed at persuading God to forgive his sinful people and to 
bring his plan for them to fruition. In both Exodus and Numbers, the liturgi¬ 
cal invocation of God’s attributes of compassion serves to announce divine 
forgiveness. 

The version of the attributes is abbreviated in Num 14:18, as compared 
with the version found in Exod 34:6-7, and it is also introduced in a different 
way. In Exodus, God’s compassion allows for a second transmission of the 
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covenantal tablets, whereas in Numbers it signals God's forbearance, his koah 
(Num 14:17). God will not cancel his program with respect to the land, only 
delay it, thereby preventing the current leadership and probably the entire 
people from entering the land. 

Muffs calls attention to the deferral of punishment that is basic to the 
statement of divine attributes and is voiced in the Decalogue in association 
with the prohibition of pagan worship (Exod 20:5-6; Deut 5:9-10). This em¬ 
phasis makes it quite clear, by the way, that Exodus 34 is the source of Num 
14:11-25, where the context shifts from the issue of pagan worship to that of 
the lack of faith in God’s promise and his power to accomplish the conquest 
of Canaan. 

Exod 32:34 also implies that deferral of punishment and its visitation on 
the second, third, or fourth generation was at times perceived as a merciful 
act. God's kindness lasts a thousand generations, whereas deferral of punish¬ 
ment has a statute of limitations, we might say. If God can be persuaded to 
extend his grace beyond the fourth generation, Israel will not be punished for 
ancient sins! This conception is in tension with another biblical viewpoint, 
which regards delayed punishment as unjust, as punishment of the innocent 
by substitution. 

It would be ironic if unjust cruelty were to be cited as evidence of God's 
covenant love (hesed). We cannot, therefore, interpret the delaying of punish¬ 
ment stated in the pronouncement of the attributes as an injustice, and must 
regard deferral as essentially an act of divine kindness. It allowed the conquest 
of Canaan to proceed, albeit with some delay. This interpretation is suggested 
by Exod 32:34: “But for now, go lead the people to the place that I have 
specified to you. Behold, my divine messenger shall go ahead of you. But, on 
the day of my punitive visitation, I shall hold them accountable for their sin.” 
We note that similar notions inform Amos 3:14 and Jer 27:2 and 32:5, where 
exile is the punishment of reference. 

In summary, Num 14:11-25 reuses the themes of Exodus 32 and 34 in 
composing the Kadesh historiography, as these themes bear on the enterprise 
of conquest and settlement, so as to explain how it was that the fulfillment of 
God’s promise took so long. 
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NUMBERS 15: 
UNFINISHED CULTIC 
BUSINESS 





INTRODUCTION 

At a certain stage in the development of the Israelite cult, the primary 
offerings of public worship, as well as of certain private sacrifices, were embel¬ 
lished by the addition of accompanying offerings on a regular basis. By this 
process the two major sacrifices, the l olah ‘burnt offering' and the zebah 
‘sacred feast', so often offered together, were regularly accompanied, in many 
rites, by a grain offering (minhah) and a libation (nesek), consisting of wine. In 
themselves, grain offerings and libations of wine were ancient sacrifices, each 
with a life of its own in Israelite worship. What changed was their regular 
involvement as accompaniments to animal sacrifices. The four-part sacrificial 
ritual— ( olah, minhah , zebah , nesek —became fairly standard, and its specifica¬ 
tion is the burden of Num 15:1-16. Frequently a hatta't ‘sin offering’ was 
required, both in private and public rites, thereby generating a sequence of 
five sacrifices. 

The frame of reference of Num 15:1-16 is ambiguous. On the one hand, 
its provisions seem to be addressed to the individual Israelite who would offer 
the usual sacrifices, informing him that when he does, he must include the 
grain offering and libation. On the other hand, there is reference to festival 
offerings, which would presumably be part of the public cult. In fact, such a 
system of composite rites, including grain offerings and libations, is prescribed 
for the public cult in Numbers 28-29. 

The function of Num 15:1-16 is to detail the ingredients of the grain 
offerings and libations that were to be offered together with the major sacri¬ 
fices. In this respect, Num 15:1-16 complements Leviticus 1-3 and Lev 6:1- 
11 and 7:11-34. One notes that the provisions of Num 15:1-6 were progres¬ 
sively incorporated into various composite rites. We see evidence of this de¬ 
velopment in Ezek 45:17, part of the regimen projected for a restored temple. 

Following upon this code of ritual law, Num 15:17-21 ordain a “levy” 
(Hebrew terumah) taken from dough made from grains. Normally, the sub¬ 
stances for cultic offerings were set aside or dedicated in the first instance 
before being converted into food. The present provision is an exception, be¬ 
cause it applies to the dough, not to the grain used to make dough, or even to 
the flour. Perhaps this law represents a change in procedure, a possibility 
suggested by the wording of Num 15:20, where the present requirement of 
offering dough is compared to the more common requirement of offering 
grain. The normal pattern is evident in the respective requirements to set 
aside the firstfruits (Deut 26:1-11) and to collect tithes (Deut 14:22-29). 

Three additional subjects are addressed in Numbers 15. (1) Num 15:22-31 
restate the sacrifices required for the expiation of inadvertent offenses, a sub¬ 
ject first addressed in Leviticus 4-5 and in Lev 6:17-17:10. (2) Num 15:32-36 
report an instance of Sabbath violation and the punishment of the offender 
by divine command. Such reports occasionally appear in priestly literature, 
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and serve to impress upon the reader the severity of religious prohibitions. 
(3) Num 15:37-41 state the duty of every Israelite to affix a blue cord to the 
comer of his garment, so as to be reminded at all times during the day of 
God’s commandments. 

Like several other sections of Numbers, chapter 15 represents, in 
large part, an addition or appendix to other cultic codes, especiallv those 
of Leviticus. Numbers thus emerges as a repository of late ritual 
law. 


TRANSLATION 

15 'The LORD spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Speak to the Israelite people, and say to them: When you arrive at the 
land of your settlement, which I am granting to you, 

3 and perform a sacrifice by fire to YHWH, consisting of a burnt offering or 
a sacred feast, for the purpose of setting aside a votive, or as a voluntary 
offering, or on the occasion of your festivals—producing a pleasing aroma for 
YHWH, from the herd or from the flocks— 

4 the one making his offering to YHWH shall present a grain offering 
consisting of a one-tenth measure of semolina flour, mixed with one-fourth of 
a hin of oil; 

’also wine for the libation, in the amount of one-fourth of a hin. [These] 
you shall perform in addition to the burnt offering, or for the sacred feast, for 
each head of sheep. 

6 Or in the case of a ram, you shall perform a grain offering consisting of 
two one-tenth measures of semolina flour, mixed with one-third of a hin of 
oil; 

7 also wine for the libation in the amount of one-third of a hin. These you 
shall present, [producing] a pleasing aroma for YHWH. 

8 In the event you perform a burnt offering or a sacred feast, consisting of a 
head of large cattle, for the purpose of setting aside a votive, or as a sacred gift 
of greeting to YHWH, 

9 you must present, together with the head of large cattle, a grain offering, 
consisting of three one-tenth measures of semolina flour, mixed with one-half 
of a hin of oil; 

10 also wine for the libation, in the amount of one-half of a hin, to produce a 
pleasing aroma for YHWH. 

11 The same shall be performed for each ox and for each ram, or other head 
of small cattle, sheep, or goats. 

,2 For as many as you perform, so shall you do for each one, corresponding 
to their number. 

13 Every native-born citizen of the land shall perform these [rites] in this 
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way, when presenting an offering by fire, to produce a pleasant aroma for 
YHWH. 

14 When an alien who resides among you, or anyone else who may be among 
you at any time in the future, wishes to perform a sacrifice by fire, producing 
a pleasing aroma for YHWH, he shall perform [it] just as you perform 

[it]. 

15 For the congregation [as a whole] there is only one statute, for you as well 
as for the resident alien; an everlasting statute throughout your generations. It 
shall [always] be the same for the alien as it is for you, in the presence of 
YHWH. 

16 There shall be only one prescription and rule applying both to you and to 
the alien who lives among you. 

17 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

18 Speak to the Israelite people, and say to them: When you enter the land 
to which I am bringing you, 

19 and partake of the food of the land, you shall collect a donation for 
YHWH. 

20 The first product of your baking utensils, the round loaves, you shall 
collect as a donation, collecting it just as you do the donation from the 
threshing floor. 

21 You must prepare a donation to YHWH from the first product of your 
baking utensils, throughout your generations. 

22 In the event you inadvertently fail to perform all of these command¬ 
ments, which YHWH communicated to Moses, 

25 including all that YHWH commanded you through Moses from the day 
that YHWH first issued commandments, and forward, throughout your gen¬ 
erations: 

24 If an offense was inadvertently committed without the awareness of the 
community, the entire community must offer the sacrifice of one bull from 
the herd as a burnt offering, producing a pleasing aroma for YHWH, with its 
accompanying grain offering and libation, according to the rule; also one he- 
goat as a sin offering. 

25 The priest shall perform rites of expiation for the entire Israelite commu¬ 
nity, and they shall be pardoned. For it was, after all, an inadvertent offense, 
and they have duly presented their offering, a sacrifice by fire to YHWH, as 
well as their sin offering to YHWH consequent to their inadvertent offense. 

26 Pardon shall therefore be granted to the entire community of the Israelite 
people, as well as the alien residing among them, for the offense was commit¬ 
ted by the entire people inadvertently. 

27 If an individual commits an offense inadvertently, that person must offer 
a yearling she-goat as a sin offering. 

28 The priest shall perform rites of expiation for that person who commits 
an inadvertent offense (because that person offended only inadvertently), in 
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the presence of YHWH, securing expiation for him so that he may be 
pardoned. 

29 As regards both the permanent resident of the land from among the 
Israelites and the alien residing among them, there shall be one prescription 
for all of you, for one who acts inadvertently. 

'°But the person who acts defiantly, either permanent resident of the land 
or alien, is maligning YHWH. That person must be cut off from among his 
people. 

M For he has shown disrespect for the word of YHWH and has transgressed 
his commandmeht. That person must surely be cut off and bear the punish¬ 
ment for his iniquity. 

^ 2 While the Israelites were in the wilderness, they found a man gathering 
wood on the Sabbath. 

^ Those who discovered him gathering wood brought him before Moses and 
Aaron, and before the entire community. 

34 They placed him under guard, for it had not yet been specified what was 
to be done with him. 

* 5 YHWH said to Moses: That man must be put to death! The entire com¬ 
munity must stone him to death outside the encampment. 

^ 6 So the entire community took him outside the encampment and stoned 
him to death, just as YHWH had commanded Moses. 

^ 7 YHWH addressed Moses as follows: 

Speak to the Israelite people and say to them that when they fashion 
fringes for themselves on the corners of their garments throughout their 
generations, they must join a cord of blue cloth to the fringe, at each 
corner. 

^ 9 It (= the cord) shall serve you as a fringe, and when you see it, you will be 
reminded of all of YHWH’s commandments and perform them. Then you 
will not be drawn after your heart and your eyes, which you follow so faith¬ 
lessly! 

40 You must remember to perform all of my commandments and thereby be 
consecrated to your God. 

41 1 am YHWH, your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
thereby becoming your God. I am YHWH, your God. 


NOTES TO 15:1-16: ACCOMPANYING 
GRAIN OFFERINGS 

15 1-2. the land of your settlement. The combination *eres mosebotekem is 
unique, though we frequently encounter the term mosabot ‘settlements’. 
Whereas the plural form of this noun may signify numerical plurality, here it 
expresses a qualitative plural, focusing on the act of settlement. Compare the 
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sense of plural megurim ‘sojourning' in Gen 28:4: “to possess the land of your 
sojourning (* eres megureka) ,y (cf. also Gen 17:8; 37:1; Exod 6:4). 

The formula “When you arrive at the land . . . which 1 am granting to 
you," and variations of the same, are well known (cf. Exod 12:25; Lev 14:34). 
This formula expresses the future orientation of priestly historiography, whose 
literary setting is in the period prior to the Israelite settlement of Canaan. 
Usage of the verb natan ‘to give, grant’ signifies the basis of Israel's claim to 
the land: God had granted it to the Israelite people under the terms of the 
covenant relationship. The formulation is casuistic and predictive, which rep¬ 
resents one of the functions of the particle ki ‘when, as’ (cf. Exod 21:2, 33; 
Lev 1:2). 

3. perform. One “performs” (the verb c asah) a sacrifice; compare Exod 
12:48: we'dsah pesah l-YHWH ‘and he would perform a paschal sacrifice to 
YHWH', or we'asdh *et l 6ldto ‘and he performed his burnt offering’ (Lev 
16:24). This meaning recurs farther on in chap. 15, in vv 5-6, 8, and 11-14, 
and it corresponds to that of Akkadian epesu ‘to do, make’, when said of cult 
and worship. On this basis, the repeated statements in 2 Kgs 17:29-32 to the 
effect that the foreigners l as'u ‘did’ their various gods, means that they per¬ 
formed sacrifices or worshiped them (Levine 1968b). 

burnt offering. The term 'isseh most probably derives from * es ‘fire’ and 
means “a burnt offering, an offering by fire." It may refer to parts of various 
sacrifices that were burned on the altar or to complete sacrifices, where appli¬ 
cable. J. Hoftijzer (1967) attempted to relate the Hebrew 5 isseh to a Ugaritic 
term, itt y which he translates “gift of devotion.” Because the meaning of the 
Ugaritic term itself is uncertain, it is preferable to stay with the customary 
derivation from y es ‘fire’ (Levine 1974: 6, n. 6). See further below, in the 
Notes on Num 15:25; and cf. Lev 1:9; Num 18:17; 28:6. 

Still another indication that * isseh derives from y es ‘fire’ comes from Num 
18:9, where we read, “This is what you are to receive from the most sacred 
offerings ( miqqodes haqqodasim ), from the offerings by fire (min hd'es)." We 
have, therefore, alternate ways of referring to sacrifices of which substantial 
portions were burned on the altar. 

The pair c olah + zebah occurs frequently, because we often find these two 
sacrifices, each of which represents a distinct mode of worship, offered to¬ 
gether (Exod 18:12; Lev 17:8; and below, in v 8). The two terms are explained 
in the Notes on Num 6:17, where they first occur in the book of Numbers. 

to set aside a votive. The idiom lepalle ’ neder requires comment. The verb 
p-l- is a variant of p-l-h , as usage indicates. In Exod 33:16 weniplinu means 
“that we may be distinguished, differentiated," just as hiph l il wehiplah in 
Exod 9:4 means “He (God) will discriminate, differentiate”—between Israel¬ 
ites and Egyptians. On this basis, yapW neder ‘to set aside a votive’ in Lev 27:2 
parallels lepalle 1 neder of the present verse, and of Lev 22:21. (Levine 1989b: 
151, on Lev 22:21; 193, on Lev 27:2). See the Notes on Num 6:1. 
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The term neder connotes both the initial pronouncement of the votive 
pledge and its payment, in the form of a sacrifice or some valuable object. 
Compare Gen 28:20 and Num 21:2, where vows are pronounced, with Lev 
22:23 and Ps 65:2, where we read of the payment of votives. 

a voluntary offering. The sacrificial offering called nedabah , which is often 
accompanied by todah ‘thanksgiving offering' (Amos 4:5; Num 29:29; Deut 
23:24; etc.), conveys the sense of an offering brought voluntarily, out of gener¬ 
osity. The basic procedures for a sacred feast offered as nedabah are prescribed 
in Lev 7:16-17, where it is also paired with neder ‘votive’. In postexilic biblical 
literature hannedabah ‘the voluntary offering’ served as a generic term for 
designating several classes of cultic donations (Ezra 1:4; 3:5; 8:28). 

your festivals. As a term for “festival,” Hebrew mo'ed is explained in the 
Notes on Num 9:2. It signifies a recurring, annual occasion. 

a pleasing aroma. The Hebrew idiom reah nihoah occurs frequently in 
Leviticus and Numbers. The geminate form nihoah probably derives from the 
verb nuah ‘to rest, be at ease', hence “experience comfort, pleasure.” Rabbinic 
interpretation links nihoah to the noun nahat ‘comfort, pleasure’, conveying 
the thought that sacrifices properly offered bring pleasure to God (Midrash 
Hagadol 1932: 36, line 10). The regular requirement that offerings be of a 
pleasant aroma implies, of course, that aromatic substances were regularly 
utilized in biblical sacrifices, as was true of ancient Near Eastern sacrificial 
cults generally. The biblical Tabernacle was censed regularly (Exod 30:24-28). 
In Num 19:6 we read that cedar wood and hyssop were to be cast into the fire 
when the red heifer was burned to ashes. There was also a daily incense 
offering (Exod 30:7-10, 32-33), and Leviticus 2 prescribed aromatic sub¬ 
stances for the grain offering, as a rule. 

from the herd or from the flocks. The formula min habbaqar umin hasso'n 
follows traditional generic classifications. Note the classification of sacrificial 
animals in Leviticus 1. 

Num 15:3 is loosely formulated, which may be the result of parenthetical 
editing, as the translation indicates. This verse means that whenever sacrifices 
of the kinds listed are offered they are to be accompanied by what is pre¬ 
scribed in Num 15:4-7, namely, a grain offering and a libation. Num 15:3 may 
be seen as the protasis, and vv 4-7 as the apodosis of a prolonged statement. 

4. the one making his offering. The Hebrew formulation wehiqrib ham- 
maqrib 'et qorbano ‘the offerer shall offer his offering’ is unique. The closest to 
it is in Num 7:12: hammaqrib *et qorbano ‘the one who offers his offering’. The 
term qorban , which is generic for all types of cultic offerings, including sanc¬ 
tuary vessels and appurtenances, is explained in the Notes on Num 7:17. 

grain offering. The term minhah itself says nothing about the substances 
used in its preparation. Its primary meaning is “gift, tribute” (Gen 32:14; 
1 Kgs 10:25; 2 Kgs 17:4). Like many other terms for cultic offerings, minhah 
was appropriated by priestly writers from the administrative vocabulary pre- 
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cisely because it conveyed the subservient relationship of the worshiper to 
God so exactly. In the first stage of its appropriation, minhdh might have 
designated any type of sacrifice. In Gen 4:3-5 the differing sacrifices of Cain 
and Abel, one consisting of grain and the other of animals, are both termed 
minhdh (cf. also 1 Sam 2:17; Ps 141:2). 

It is not entirely clear just how the term minhdh came to designate grain 
offerings in particular. Perhaps the manner of presenting grain offerings holds 
the answer. Hebrew minhdh derives from the verb nahah ‘to lead, conduct, 
bring’, and literally means, “what is placed before one, presented, brought.” 
In earliest times, grain offerings were probably not burned on an altar at all; 
they were set before the Deity to be viewed by him, and in this manner 
accepted by the Deity. This was true of the bread of display, as prescribed in 
Lev 24:5-9, and of the offerings of firstfruits, ordained in Deut 26:1-11. 
According to Lev 7:12-15, the thanksgiving offering (todah) was to include 
two loaves, which were placed before God, but of which no part ascended the 
altar. In the course of time, as burnt altar offerings came to predominate in 
the Israelite cult, presentation offerings were adapted to that mode of sacri¬ 
fice. The term minhdh , which antedated this development, was nonetheless 
retained. 

If this is how minhdh came to designate the grain offering, then we can 
easily understand its connection with the late afternoon, or early evening, for 
that is when grain offerings were customarily presented (2 Kgs 16:15; Ps 141:2; 
Ezra 9:4; Dan 9:21). 

semolina flour. Hebrew solet specifically designates semolina, as is ex¬ 
plained in the Notes on Num 6:15. 

The measurements of dry and liquid commodities prescribed here are well 
attested: (1) * issaron ‘one-tenth’ = .1 1 epdh , which is a term for both a dry and 
a liquid measure of approximately 22 liters. It is also called ‘ asirit ha'epah 
‘one-tenth ephah' in Num 5:15, as well as in Exod 16:36; and Lev 5:11 and 
6:13. One-tenth of an ephah was therefore approximately 2.2 liters. (2) Hin 
was a liquid measure of approximately 3.6 liters. Libations of .25 hin , and the 
use of the same amount of oil for mixing with flour in the preparation of the 
minhdh , were routine in priestly prescriptions. The most complete table of 
weights and measures used in the Israelite cult appears in Ezek 45:11-12 
(Scott 1959). 

Olive oil was mixed with or poured over (the verb balal) the semolina 
flour. Various recipes for preparing grain offerings are found in Leviticus 2. 
The Akkadian cognate, balalu, in the simple stem is also used to describe the 
process of kneading dough, whereas in Akkadian the intensive form, bullulu t 
more properly means “to mix, smear.” In Hebrew usage the meaning is less 
precise. When the verb balal is used with oil, the sense is “to pour over, 
smear” (Ps 92:11), as is likewise indicated by ritual prescriptions that speak of 
“pouring” or “placing” oil over dough (Lev 2:1, 6, 15; 5:11). 
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5. wine for the libation. No specific code for the preparation of libations 
exists in the Torah, such as we have for grain offerings. And yet libations are 
often prescribed, and they represent an ancient form of worship. Note the 
reference to libation jugs in Num 4:7; cf. also Num 6:17 and 28:10. 

in addition to. Here, the preposition l al means “in addition to” or possibly 
“together with,” as is often its connotation in codes of sacrifice. Thus Num 
28:10: “It is the burnt offering of each Sabbath in turn, in addition to (*al) 
the regular burnt offering and its libation.” The preposition l al makes the 
point that the provisions of Num 15:4-5 complement the main sacrifices. 

4-11. The scaled requirements of Num 15:4-11 may be tabulated as fol¬ 
lows: 

class of animal grain offering (4- oil) libation (wine) 

sheep or goat .1 ephah + .25 hin .25 hin 

ram .2 ephah + .33 hin .33 hin 

large cattle .3 ephah+ .5 hin .5 hin 

8. The casuistic wording of Num 15:8 does not precisely parallel that of 
v 3. In that verse, which opens the section on small cattle, one sets aside a 
votive as a voluntary offering, whereas in v 8, which opens the section on large 
cattle, one sets aside a votive as sacred gifts of greeting (Hebrew selamim). 
The discrepancy is hardly consequential, in ritual terms, and seems merely to 
echo the original emphasis on the selamim sacrifice in Lev 7:11-18. We are 
warranted in assuming that large cattle were also utilized for the nedabah. 

11. The same shall be performed. Again, ye'aseh ‘it shall be performed’ 
conveys the precise sense of the verb ‘asah in cultic contexts. See above, in 
the Notes on v 3. 

for each ox. Lassor ha’ehad is idiomatic; compare la'ehad ‘for each one’ in 
v 12, below. The present law includes goats in its provisions, whereas v 5 only 
mentioned sheep. This discrepancy, too, is hardly significant in cultic terms. 
Whereas Hebrew kebes ‘lamb, head of small cattle’ never includes goats, s'eh 
‘head of small cattle’ is more general (Levine 1963). 

12. The effect of this verse is mathematical: the number of accompanying 
grain offerings and libations must equal the total number of the major offer¬ 
ings to which they were joined, namely, the burnt offerings or sacred feasts, 
for whatever purpose they were presented. 

13. native-born citizen. The Hebrew term ’ezrah is often paired with ger 
‘alien’, as it is here and in vv 14-16 that follow. Functionally, the 'ezrah is 
contrasted with non-Israelites, who have come from other lands. The render¬ 
ing “native-born citizen” may be anachronistic, but it is apt, nonetheless, 
because it conveys the sense of belonging to the group of reference—in the 
biblical ethos, the Israelites. See the Notes on Num 9:14. 
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14. Many priestly laws include special provisions for foreigners (cf. Exod 
12:48; Lev 19:33; Num 9:14). Biblical law tended increasingly to make legal 
practice uniform for all residents, both Israelites and others, especially when 
the quality of collective existence might be affected. There were two sides to 
the coin. There was, first of all, the principle of equity. Foreigners should be 
protected from abuse prompted by xenophobia (Exod 22:20; 23:9; Lev 19:33— 
34; Deut 10:19). But for his part, the ger was expected to respect the laws of 
the country, especially those of the dominant religion, as we see here. This 
was particularly relevant in biblical Israel, where the new monotheism was 
different in kind from other contemporary religions. 

or anyone else who may be among you. The formulation *o *aser betokekem 
employs an unusual syntax, suggestive of Aramaic. 

Stylistically, the cliche ka'aser ta'asu ken yd'dseh ‘As you perform [it], so 
shall he perform [it]’ recalls Lev 24:19: ka y aser l asah ken ye'aseklo ‘As he has 
done, so may be done to him!’ 

15. The style here is laconic. Compare Gen 44:18: ki kamoka kepar'oh ‘for 
you are the same as Pharaoh!’ or kamoni kamoka , ke'ammi ke'ammeka , literally, 
“like me, like you; like my fighting force, like your fighting force” (Deut 1:17; 
1 Kgs 22:4; 2 Kgs 3:7). Such phrasing probably reflects the spoken, conversa¬ 
tional language of biblical times (Levine 1978: 155-160). 

in the presence of YHWH. The phrase lipne YHWH often has a spatial 
connotation, referring to an area in which sacrifices were offered. Less techni¬ 
cally, this phrase may refer in a relational sense to all sacrifices offered to the 
God of Israel, which seems to be the meaning here. 

16. The overall formulation in vv 15-16 is redundant, utilizing three re¬ 
lated legal terms —huqqah ‘statute’, torah ‘instruction’, and mispat ‘rule, legal 
norm’ (cf. Num 9:3-4, 14). The Hebrew term torah signifies what has been 
taught or shown, hence “instruction.” One is obliged to obey a torah (or the 
Torah) because it has been taught by God or transmitted by authoritative 
human teachers such as priests (Deut 17:11). One is expected to obey the 
huqqah (or masculine hoq) y in the first instance, because it had been inscribed 
(the verb hdqaq). The basis for obedience to mispat emerges from judicial 
procedures, and relates to what is determined to be just. 


NOTES TO 15:17-21: DESACRALIZING 

THE DOUGH 

17. Verse 17-21 ordain that a donation be taken from the dough before 
baking, from the “first” of the dough, so to speak. The amount of the offering 
is not specified, though talmudic tradition fixed suggested quantities for this 
offering, which remained customary in postbiblical Judaism. See Mishna, Hal- 
lah y 2:6. 
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18. The futuristic orientation of the opening statement in this section of 
Numbers 15 is common: “When you enter the land. . . .” The precise for¬ 
mulation used here, bebo'akem (a declined infinitive construct), is rare in such 
statements. Normally, we find ki tdbo'u ‘When you enter’, expressed by an 
imperfect form (as in v 2, above). Deuteronomic diction yields ' ad bo'akem 
‘until you came’ to the land (Deut 1:31; 9:7; 11:5). 

19. the food of the land. The term lehem ha'dres , literally, “bread of the 
land,” is unique. In Ps 104:14 we find lehosV lehem min ha'ares ‘to bring forth 
bread from the earth’, which endures as the theme of the blessing recited 
before partaking of bread to this day. It seems that lehem ha'dres is synony¬ 
mous with c abur hd'dres ‘the harvest of the land’ in Josh 5:11-12, where we 
actually find the same syntax: be'oklam me'abur ha'ares ‘when they ate of the 
harvest of the land'. The point is that the donation is to be set aside before 
one partakes of prepared food, more precisely, before baking the bread. The 
Hebrew term terumdh is explained in the Notes on Num 5:9. 

20. The first product. Hebrew re'sit connotes both the “first” in sequence 
and the “first” in quality. The same semantic range is known in many 
languages. Use of this characterization here recalls the rites of the first- 
fruits (Exod 23:19; 34:26; Deut 18:4; 26:10). Here it is the “first” of the 
dough. 

bread-baking utensils. The Hebrew word f arisdh has not been definitively 
explained. Some take it as cognate to l arsan r a barley food, arsanu in Akkadian 
(Gray—ICC, 177; CAD A 2.3.6). It is also possible that * arisdh designates a 
baking vessel. Just as the word mis'eret y a vessel for dough or grain, probably 
derives from sVor ‘leavened dough’, so c arisdh may derive from l arsdn ‘barley’. 
Hebrew ‘ arisdh occurs in Ezek 44:30 and Neh 10:38, in versions of the present 
law. Some have proposed that c arisdh may be related to c eres ‘crib, bed’, re¬ 
flecting the forms of baking vessels. Although the derivation remains uncer¬ 
tain, it is evident that l arisdh designates a kind of vessel, not a foodstuff. The 
offering is to be extracted from the vessels before baking. 

Hebrew halldh designates “round loaves” (so Ibn Ezra). The basic sense 
seems to be “roundness” (the verb h-w-l) rather than “piercing” (the verb 
h-l-l). This word is mentioned only in cultic contexts (Exod 29:2; Lev 2:4; 2 
Sam 6:19). In Lev 2:4 halldh contrasts with thin wafers or crackers mentioned 
in that chapter, as one of the forms taken by the grain offering (Levine 
1965b). See the Notes on Num 6:15, 19. 

donation from the threshing floor. The present offering of dough parallels 
offerings collected at the threshing floor (goren). Deut 15:14 requires Israelites 
to give to the poor a part of what they process at the threshing floor and vat. 
Most cultic assessments of grain, fruits, and oil were collected at that stage, 
when natural products first become usable as food, a point noted in the 
introduction to this chapter. The present law diverges from this pattern, but 
carefully states that the offering from the dough counts for the same, to the 
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credit of the offerer. In Num 18:27 we read that the one percent owed by the 
Levites to the priests (the tithe of their tithe) is regarded as “grain from the 
threshing floor and ripe fruit from the vat.” This is a way of saying that this 
newly prescribed donation has the same force as the others, and counts to the 
credit of the offerer in the same way. 


NOTES TO 15:22-31: A SUPPLEMENTARY 
CODE OF SACRIFICES 

Verses 22-31 continue to introduce innovations, following the pattern 
evident in vv 1-16, in requiring grain offerings and libations as accompani¬ 
ments to the expiatory sacrifices. When either the community as a whole or 
individual Israelites inadvertently transgressed against God's commandments, 
a regimen of composite sacrifices became obligatory. At points, the formula¬ 
tion of vv 22-31 is difficult and legally imprecise, employing an unusual syn¬ 
tax and rare vocabulary. These verses are modeled on the formulation of 
Leviticus 4-5, the primary priestly codes governing the inadvertent offenses of 
the Israelite community and of its individual members. 

22. you inadvertently fail. The verbs sdgdh and sagag are virtually synony¬ 
mous despite differences in usage. The geminate form yielded the noun sega- 
gah ‘inadvertence'. The primary connotation of sagah is “to stray, meander,” 
hence “to err” in a general way (1 Sam 26:21; Prov 19:27). The geminate form 
sagag and the noun segagah pertain more particularly to ritual and legal of¬ 
fenses (Lev 4:2, 22, and farther on in these verses). 

Acts so classified were understood by the Jewish sages to encompass two 
related situations. The first was inadvertence with respect to the facts of law 
involved in the offense. The offender either did not know that what he had 
done was in violation of the law, or was unaware of the penalties prescribed 
for the offense. Ignorance of the law was often a mitigating factor, especially 
in matters of ritual. The second was inadvertence with respect to the nature 
of the act itself. A person may have eaten forbidden food, such as heleb , a 
term for the fat covering certain internal organs of animals, thinking it was 
ordinary fat, suman , which was permitted (Mishna, Hodayot, 2:1-2; Keritut, 
4:lf). 

This verse appears to be speaking of “sins of omission,” of the failure to 
perform God’s commandments, a notion conveyed by the negative formula¬ 
tion weld 1 ta'asu ‘In the event you fail to perform’. In contrast, the legislation 
of Leviticus 4-5 deals quite clearly with “sins of commission,” with acts of 
disobedience. Normally, this distinction is consequential in Torah legislation, 
and for this reason one wonders just how technical the formulation is here. 
More likely, it is rather loose, and vv 22-31 were composed simply to extend 
the requirement of grain offerings and libations to apply to the expiatory 
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sacrifices. Note that in v 24 the language of commission, conveyed by the verb 
l dsdh ‘to do', resumes. 

commandments. The term miswdh has an interesting history. It was fa¬ 
vored by the Deuteronomist (Deut 4:2, 40; 5:31) and represents one of the 
ways of characterizing divine authority. In fact, it is the most authoritarian of 
the several terms employed to rationalize the basis of obedience to God. One 
obeys a miswdh or a collective body of miswot because they were ordered by 
God. Priestly law often speaks of specific rituals as God’s miswdh. 

Another indication of imprecision is the fact that whereas v 22 speaks of 
commandments conveyed by God to Moses, v 23 speaks of those transmitted 
via Moses, beyad Moseh ‘by means of Moses’. This formula is common in the 
book of Numbers (cf. Num 4:33). 

23. from the day that. Idiomatic lemin hayyom is known in Deuteronomy 
(4:32; 9:7), while the fuller formula, min hayyom hahu * wdhdVdh ‘from that 
day onward’ appears in 1 Sam 18:9 and Ezek 39:22. 

24. without the awareness. Reference to concealment “from the eyes’’ of 
the community (me'ene hd'eddh) again recalls Lev 4:13 and 22. The normal 
syntax is l dsdh bisegdgdh ‘to do inadvertently’, with the adverbial force con¬ 
veyed by prepositional beth. Here we have lisegdgdh , with prefixed lamed. 
Below, in vv 26-28, we again find bisegdgdh. Curiously, the verb c asdh here has 
two different connotations in the same verse. Thus, ne'estdh lisegdgdh literally 
means “was committed inadvertently,” whereas we'dsu kol hd'edah ‘the entire 
community shall perform’ conveys the particular sense of ritual performance 
noted above in the Notes on v 3. 

According to Lev 4:13-21, a sin offering (hattd't) consisting of a bull was 
required in order to expiate an inadvertent transgression on the part of the 
entire community. Here a bull is also required as a sacrifice, but it is termed 
'oldh ‘burnt offering’, not hatta’t ‘sin offering’. In addition, a kid goat (sd c ir) is 
to be offered together with the bull as a sin offering! This modified structure 
generally accords with the procedures of festival worship in the public cult, as 
prescribed in Numbers 28-29. It is also the pattern in Numbers 7, a record of 
the offerings brought at the dedication of the Tabernacle. A certain degree of 
blending is to be assumed, whereby combinations characteristic of the public 
cult were superimposed on the expiatory process, when it concerned commu¬ 
nal atonement and, in that sense, represented public worship. 

with its accompanying grain offering and libation , according to the rule. 
The formula uminhato weniskd kammispat refers to the provisions of vv 4-5, 
above. That is to say, a sacrifice of a bull requires an accompanying grain 
offering (minhdh) of one-third * epdh of semolina mixed with one-half hm of 
oil, and a libation of one-half hin of wine. Adverbial kammispat ‘according to 
regulation’ occurs repeatedly in Numbers 29 (v 18 et passim) and in Lev 5:10 
and 9:16. It is a mechanism for abbreviating the formulation of the law. 
Compare Exod 21:9, kemispat habbdndt ‘according to the regulation [gov- 
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erning] daughters’ or Deut 21:17, mispat habbekorah 'the regulation of primo¬ 
geniture’. In all cases, one assumes that the reader was expected to know the 
reference, which did not have to be repeated, probably because the essential 
codes of law were available. What we have, therefore, is an editorial state¬ 


ment. 

The term for sin offering, normally written hatta't , is here spelled defec¬ 
tively: htt, without aleph. 

25. rites of expiation. The all-important verb kipper ‘to expiate’ is ex¬ 
plained in the Notes on Num 6:11 (see also v 28, below). The construction 
kipper l al has relational force here: the priest performed rites of expiation 
“with respect to” or “in relation to” the community, not physically “over” 
them. Compare the formulation here with Lev 4:20 and 26. 

they shall be pardoned. The verb salah ‘to forgive’ is explained in the Notes 
on Num 14:19. 


they have duly presented. The force of prefixed waw in wahem is circum¬ 
stantial: “they, having brought their sacrifice,” may now be forgiven. 

the entire Israelite community. The Hebrew l adat bene Yisrd'el is quite 
common in priestly sources, first occurring in Exod 16:1 (cf. Josh 22:12). It 
reflects the blending of two discrete formulas for designating the Israelites: 
bene Yisra'el ‘members of the Israelite people, Israelites’ and l edah ‘commu¬ 
nity’, a term of reference distinctive to priestly sources. Note * adat Yisra'el ‘the 
Israelite community’ in Exod 12:3. 

consequent to their inadvertent offense. Hebrew l al sigegdtdm means “on 
account of their inadvertent act.” Similar usage of prepositional l al is com¬ 
mon in other legal texts (Lev 4:3; 5:18). 

26. the alien. Reference to the ger recalls vv 14-16, above, where this term 
is explained. There is a further reference in v 29, below. 

27. she-goat. Verses 27-29 present the rules for an individual Israelite who 
is required to bring expiatory offerings. They parallel Lev 4:27-5:14, with the 
significant addition of grain offerings and libations. Here the required sacrifice 
consists of a yearling she-goat ( ( ez), whereas in Lev 4:28 we read of se'irat 
l izzim ‘a female goat’. The difference is merely terminological. The animal is 
brought as a sin offering, which is consistent with the law of Leviticus, where, 
however, the offender has the option of offering a ewe. Why a female animal 
was specifically required is not clear. 

28. that person who commits an inadvertent offense. The construction han- 
nepes hassogeget y literally, “the person who offends inadvertently,” is a relative 
reflex of casuistic or conditional formulation, another way of implying contin¬ 
gency without using a particle such as “if.” Compare Ezek 18:4 and 20, han- 
nepes hahote't ‘the person who sins’. 

because that person offended. Masoretic behefah is a conflate form, in 
place of behofah a declined infinitive construct, literally, “by its offending, 
through its offending.” 
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The lack of agreement in gender between nepes, a feminine noun, and 
lekapper ‘dldw wenislah Id ‘to perform rites of expiation on his behalf so that 
he may be forgiven’ is hardly significant, because nepes effectively connotes 
what 'adam ‘person, human’ does in similar formulations of priestly law. 

29. See the Notes on v 16, above. Again, the syntax is somewhat unbal¬ 
anced. Prepositional lamed of v 28 (wenislah 16) probably conditioned welagger 
‘and for the alien’ in this verse. 

30. defiantly. The Hebrew idiom beyad ramdh literally means “high¬ 
handedly.” It conveys the sense of brazen or blatant behavior. Compare Exod 
14:8 (paralleled in Num 33:3), where we read that the Israelites departed from 
Egypt beyad ramdh, in open defiance of the Egyptians. In a legal context, 
beyad ramdh connotes premeditation and contrasts with bisegagah ‘inadver¬ 
tently’, in other words, without prior intent. 

must be cut off. The penalty of being “cut off” from one’s kinsmen Cam) 
is discussed in the Notes on Num 19:13. 

31. The parallelism of bazah ‘to despise’ and heper ‘to breach’ may be 
found in Ezek 10:59 and 17:18-19. 

must surely be cut off Use of the infinitive absolute, followed by the finite 
verb, hikkaret tikkaret, is unique to this passage. Usually we find a finite form 
of the niph c al stem: wenikretah ‘it shall be cut off’. 

the punishment for his iniquity. Here the sense of the Hebrew ( awon ‘trans¬ 
gression’ is “punishment for transgression.” This meaning is demonstrated in 
Num 18:1, where it is stated that the Aaronide priests will bear the punish¬ 
ment (the idiom ndsa ’ ( awon) of the Sanctuary. In effect, they bear responsi¬ 
bility for any impurity that might defile the Sanctuary. The semantic transac¬ 
tion whereby both an act and its effects, or consequences, are conveyed by the 
same word is well attested in biblical Hebrew. Thus Hebrew po l al , feminine 
pe'ulldh means “deed, act” (Ps 44:2; Jer 31:16(15]), but in Isa 40:10 we read, 
“See, his reward (sekdro) is with him, his recompense (upe'ulldto) before 
him.” Compare also Isa 62:11, Ruth 2:12, and priestly law—Lev 19:13—where 
pe'ullah designates the wages of a hired laborer. Similarly, Hebrew l dmdl 
means “toil, pain, effort” (Job 5:7; Ps 25:18), but also the consequence of 
effort, namely, wealth (Eccl 2:24; Ps 105:44). 


NOTES TO 15:32-36: A TELLING 
INCIDENT OF SABBATH VIOLATION 

Verses 32-36 relate an incident of Sabbath violation. In tone, this report 
resembles what is told in Lev 24:10-14, where a case of blasphemy is reported. 
In both texts instructions from God are awaited, and in both instances the 
accused is detained, pending disposition of the case. 

32. gathering. The Hebrew meqoses, probably a denominative of qas 
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‘straw', means “to assemble, gather” into a bunch or bale. In Exod 5:7 and 12 
it is said of gathering straw for making bricks, and in 1 Kgs 17:10-12 of 
gathering sticks to make a fire. It can also be said of assembling people (Zeph 
2:1). One assumes that, in this instance, wood was being gathered in order to 
make a fire for cooking, which is expressly forbidden on the Sabbath, accord¬ 
ing to Exod 35:3, also a priestly law. 

34. They placed him under guard. Hebrew mismar may designate a deten¬ 
tion facility, literally, a “guard house.” This term occurs several times in the 
cycle of Joseph stories (Gen 40:4; 41:10; 42:17), where we read that a mismar 
held persons who had committed some offense against the pharaoh. Lev 
24:12 reports that a blasphemer was similarly detained, and in Num 11:22 
there is the implication that a detention facility was in use, because Joshua 
suggested that Moses “arrest” (the verb kdla') the elders who were discovered 
prophesying in the camp. 

In biblical law, as in the ancient Near East generally, incarceration was not 
part of the penal system, as such, but was used primarily for detention. De¬ 
tention was necessary, in this case, “because it had not been specified (ki /o’ 
poras) r> how the offender was to be punished. Rashi, quoting the Sifre, states 
that the Israelites must have known that Sabbath violation entailed the death 
penalty from Exod 31:14-15, but they were uncertain what particular form of 
execution was called for. In his comment on Lev 24:12 Rashi states that it was 
not known, by contrast, what penalty was in store for the blasphemer, because 
the law prohibiting blasphemy in Exod 22:27 had not specified this point. 
This is, of course, a traditional answer to the problem of sequence in Torah 
legislation. 

it had not yet been specified. The verb poras (in the hoptial stem) reflects 
the sense of the pi'el , peres ‘to decide, specify'. Aramaic attests two phonetic 
manifestations of this Semitic root, peres (written with a samekh) ‘to cut, 
divide' and peras (written with a shin) ‘to specify, decide'. Akkadian has 
parasu ‘to cut, divide' (AHw, 830-832). The primary sense is “to cut,” just as 
in English, based in this instance on Latin, “decide” literally means “to cut.” 
Verbs with this meaning often appropriate legal connotations, and the same is 
true within many language groups. It is of interest that Targum Onkelos 
(Sperber 1944) renders wayyiqqob ‘he blasphemed (literally, pierced) . . . 
the (= God’s) name’ in Lev 24:11 by Aramaic upares ‘he specified (literally, 
“cut”)' God’s name. 

35. must stone him. Infinitive absolute ragom is used in place of the finite 
verb. This verb always involves the use of stones. The fact that stones are 
consistently mentioned whenever this verb is used indicates that its original 
meaning may have been “to cast” but that its usage was frozen, or specialized, 
so that it could only be said of stoning. The same penalty befell the blas¬ 
phemer of Leviticus 24. 

Executions normally took place outside the camp, at least in part to avoid 
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defiling the area of settlement by introducing an impure corpse. It was also 
because the taking of human life, though pursuant to just laws, was a horrible 
act. Deut 17:5 ordains that one convicted of a capital offense was to be taken 
outside the city gate for execution. Note that even Naboth, who was falsely 
condemned to death, was executed outside the city (1 Kgs 21:13; and cf. Num 
31:19). 

36. as YHWH had commanded Moses. The compliance formula ka'aser 
siwwah YHWH 'et Moseh is common in Leviticus and Numbers. See the 
Notes on Num 1:19. 


NOTES TO 15:37-41: THE CORD OF BLUE 

Verses 37-41 ordain that all Israelites (most probably, all adult Israelite 
males) were to affix blue cords as fringes on the “corners" of their garments so 
as to be reminded of God’s commandments. This custom continues in Jewish 
practice to this day. 

38. Hebrew sisit appears to represent the feminine of sis, an ornamental 
floral design used in fashioning the frontlet worn by the high priest (Exod 
28:36; 39:30; Lev 8:9). The basic sense is botanical, for sis is synonymous with 
perah 'blossom' (Num 17:23; and cf. Isa 28:1; 40:5-8; Pss 72:16; 103:15). In 
1 Kgs 6:18 we read of sissim ‘calyxes’, decorations on the walls of the Solo¬ 
monic temples. The fact that sissim is written with a small i vowel, followed 
by augmentation, rather than with a long i vowel, as is sisit , is probably not 
significant. Akkadian sissdtu, plural sissetu, means “ornament" (CAD S 214, 
sissdtu), and it is cognate to the Hebrew forms. The Hebrew forms are not 
related to Akkadian sisitu , a part of the loom (CAD S, 214, sisitu). 

The same requirement of symbolizing the commandments is stated in 
Deut 22:12: “You shall make tassels ( gedilim) on the four corners of the 
garments with which you clothe yourself." The two terms, sisit and gadil, are 
virtually synonymous, for in 1 Kgs 7:17 we read of gedilim adorning the 
capitals of columns in Solomon's temple, just as we read in 1 Kgs 6:18 of 
sissim as wall decorations. One can also speak of the sisit ‘braids, curls’ of 
one’s hair (Ezek 8:3). 

a cord. Hebrew patil, from a verb meaning “to wind, twist," means “fillet, 
cord," such as was used in tying a cylinder seal to one’s belt or pocket (Gen 
38:18, 25; and cf. Exod 28:28). 

blue cloth. Hebrew tekelet is a dye or pigment, often listed together with 
*argdman (see the Note on Num 4:13). It is of greenish-blue color and is taken 
from snails known as Murex trunculis and Murex brandaris (also Purpura 
haemastonea) . These snails are found along the Mediterranean coast (and 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, as a matter of fact). Akkadian attests 
takiltu , related to the Akkadian adjective taklu ‘consistent, fast’. This etymol- 
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ogy reflects the fact that the dye in question maintains a highly consistent or 
permanent hue. The Palestinian Talmud (Berakot 1:5) describes this color as 
that of the sea, and at Ugarit it was called uqnu, the word for lapis lazuli. A 
great deal of information is available from Roman authors concerning the 
manufacture of this dye, and there is archaeological evidence at Ugarit, where 
the dye was extracted extensively in the Late Bronze Age (M. Eilat 1982; 
Burshtin 1988; Milgrom 1989: 410-414, 516). Tekelet was exceedingly costly 
because it required enormous quantities of snails to produce even a gram of 
pure pigment. For this reason, tekelet was reserved for royalty and for cultic 
vestments. 

The primary difficulty in understanding this verse and the next is syntac¬ 
tic. How are we to render the Hebrew clause wenatenu 'al sisit hakkdndp petil 
tekelet 'they shall affix to the corner fringe a cord of blue?’ Logically, this 
clause means that a cord of blue was to be added to or included among the 
ordinary tassels. Its striking color would make it stand out from the other 
fringes, thereby reminding its wearer of God’s commandments. 

Verse 38 is composed of sequential clauses, each introduced by waw, 
where the first waw has temporal or circumstantial force. Therefore 1 have 
translated v 38 to read "and say to them that when they fashion fringes for 
themselves on the comers of their garments . . . they must join a cord of 
blue cloth to the fringe, at each corner.” 

39. It shall serve you. Elliptical wehayah ‘that shall serve’ has no explicit 
antecedent. What is it that should serve as sisit? Elliptical wehayah should be 
understood as referring to the complete parcel that was prescribed. Attempts 
to identify petil tekelet ‘the cord of blue’ as the direct antecedent of sisit run 
into difficulty because the blue cord was only part of the fringe. There need 
not be agreement in gender between v 39 and v 38, because wehayah and ‘ofo 
‘it’ (both masculine) do not refer directly to the sisit, which is feminine, but 
to “that,” namely, to what was commanded. 

you will not be drawn after. The connotation of the verb tur is a bit 
different here. Usually it means “to move about,” literally, “tour, explore,” 
whereas here it means to follow passively, to be led about, with the result that 
one strays from the path. This meaning is conditioned by prepositional * ahare 
‘after’. One who is led about by his desires, or by the temptations of what he 
sees, will most assuredly disregard God’s commandments. 

which you follow so faithlesslyl The verb zandh means to commit harlotry 
or an improper sexual act (Lev 21:14; Deut 23:19). It is one of the usual ways 
of conveying the infidelity of Israel as a people, and of its leaders, in meta¬ 
phorical terms (Deut 31:16; Hos 2:7). The sense here is that one who disre¬ 
gards God’s commandments will be unfaithful to the covenant. 

40. To be holy in relation to God is a thought basic to the priestly outlook, 
best stated in Lev 19:2: “You shall be holy, for 1, YHWH your God, am holy” 
(Levine 1989b: 256-257). 
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41. This statement recalls the opening of the Decalogue (Exod 20:2; Deut 
5:6), where, however, the form of address is singular rather than plural. 
YHWH became the God of the Israelite people when he redeemed them 
from Egyptian bondage. Liberation was, simultaneously, the event that made 
Israel a nation. 
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NUMBERS 16-17: 
THE KORAH 
INCIDENT 






INTRODUCTION 


Chapters 16 and 17 of Numbers relate an involved tale of insurrection 
when Moses was leader of the Israelites. Only through divine intervention was 
the insurrection put down and Moses’ leadership (in the priestly view, also 
Aaron’s) sustained. According to the schedule of JE, the incident would have 
taken place in Kadesh, whereas P would place it in the Wilderness of Paran; 
but nowhere in Numbers 16-17 is it stated where the insurrection occurred. 

It has long been recognized that these two chapters, which together form 
a literary unit, were composed from more than one source, and that more 
than one set of issues informs them. At least two literary strata can be identi¬ 
fied: the historiography of JE and various priestly materials. The source-criti¬ 
cal makeup of these two chapters may be outlined as follows: 

JE—Num 16:1-2 (rewritten by P), 12-15, 25-34 (with several priestly 
insertions) 

P—Num 16:3-11, 16-24, 35, and chap. 17. 

Originally Num 16:1-2, the opening verses of the narrative, probably con¬ 
tained no reference to Korah and spoke only of a rebellion against Moses led 
by a group of Reubenites, and one that did not involve the Levites. What we 
find in Numbers 16 is, however, a pattern of linkage whereby priestly compil¬ 
ers or editors enmeshed JE and P, using well-placed interpolations in the 
process. The structural situation resembles that of Numbers 13-14 in many 
respects. 

In JE’s version the issue is the leadership and authority of Moses. This 
single theme informs all of the JE verses, Num 16:12-15 and 25-34. Moses 
claims that God had commissioned him to lead the Israelites and that in 
opposing him the insurgents were virtually rejecting God. He insists on the 
fairness of his leadership. The grievances stated by the Israelites pertain to the 
perils of the wilderness and to the delays in arriving at the Promised Land. 
The relevant passages read like any of several other challenges to Moses' 
authority recounted in Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. With poignant 
irony, it is Egypt that is characterized as a land of milk and honey. 

Moses warns all Israelites to disengage from the insurgents, Dathan and 
Abiram, lest they share in the punishment awaiting them. Moses calls upon 
God for a sign to demonstrate his own selection as legitimate leader. In 
response to Moses’ entreaty, the earth swallows up the entire dissident fac¬ 
tion, their families and possessions, in a sudden, unnatural way. 

The various priestly materials incorporated in Numbers 16 and 17 trans¬ 
form the challenge to Moses’ authority, which had been instigated by several 
Reubenites, into a protest by another levitical family against the exclusive 
right of Aaron's family to the Israelite priesthood. It is difficult to agree with 
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G. B. Gray that two discrete conflicts inform the priestly materials them¬ 
selves: (a) Moses, Aaron, and the Levites versus the rest of the Israelites; and 
(b) The family of Aaron versus the rest of the tribe of Levi, on the issue of 
which levitical family should control the priesthood. It is more likely that the 
issue for all of the priestly writers of Numbers 16 and 17 is the same: Which 
“person” (Hebrew 'is, in Num 16:5-7; 17:20) is the divinely designated high 
priest? Although the two ordeals projected in the priestly sections of Numbers 
16-17, that of the incense offerings and that of the sprouting rods, are pre¬ 
sented independently, it appears that the real issue to be decided by both of 
them is the Aaronide priesthood. Korah, a Levite and Moses’ fellow 
Kohathite, was introduced by the priestly writers so as to convert the context 
of the insurrection. Effectively, this shift made of the incident an internecine 
struggle between the family of Aaron, the Amramite, and the family of Korah, 
the Izharite. 

The lines of textual demarcation between JE and P in Numbers 16-17 are 
quite distinct, despite their linkage. JE never mentions Aaron, for instance, 
nor does it contain any references to the Levites as such. The only overlap 
pertains to the names of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (cf. Num 16:1, 24, 27, 
32). As will be shown, the names of Dathan and Abiram were inserted into 
priestly passages, and that of Korah into JE, as part of the enmeshing process, 
what some have called “braiding.” 

The unfolding of the priestly materials reveals the central issue of the 
priestly school. Thus, Num 16:8-11 amplify and clarify Num 16:3-7 by focus¬ 
ing on the internecine struggle for power within the tribe of Levi, even within 
the specific clan of Levites to which Korah, Moses, and Aaron all belonged, 
the clan of Kohath (Num 3:14). In a somewhat propagandistic manner, Moses 
attempts to persuade the dissident Levites that they, too, are God’s intimates 
and that they enjoy a degree of sanctity. The persuasion hardly succeeds, 
however, and the ordeal of the incense offerings proceeds as planned. This 
ordeal is anticipated in Num 16:5-7 and is carried forward in Num 16:16-24. 
Its horrendous conclusion is stated in Num 16:35, and its cultic implications 
are projected in Num 17:1-5. Korah and his faction are repudiated by God, 
and this repudiation expresses itself in the rejection of their incense offerings, 
contrasted to the dramatic acceptance of Aaron’s offerings. More than that, 
the dissidents are destroyed by God’s fire as punishment for their rebellion. 
The ordeal of the sprouting rods (Num 17:16-25) appears to derive from a 
different priestly tradition and serves further to confirm Aaron’s selection. 

Common to all of these accounts is the theme of divine wrath, so basic to 
the ideology of P, but certainly not limited to priestly writings. In Num 16:20- 
22 God threatens to annihilate the entire Israelite community. The same 
theme is reflected in the account of the plague in Num 17:6-15 and in the 
regulations subsequent to the ordeal of the sprouting rods (Num 17:26-28). 

The problem of identifying historical settings appropriate to the various 
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literary strata that are represented in Numbers 16-17 will be addressed in the 
Comments on these chapters. 


TRANSLATION 

16 1 Korah son of Izhar, son of Kohath, son of Levi, took counsel, along with 
Dathan and Abiram, and On son of Peleth, all Reubenites. 

2 They confronted Moses, accompanied by 250 personages from among the 
Israelites; chieftains of the community, those called in the assembly, men of 
renown. 

3 They rallied en masse against Moses and Aaron, and charged them, “You 
seek too much! The community in its entirety is sanctified, for YHWH is 
present in their midst. Why, then, do you exalt yourselves over YHWH’s 
congregation?” 

4 When Moses heard this, he fell prostrate. 

5 He addressed Korah and his entire faction as follows: “In the morning 
YHWH will make known who is consecrated to him, and will declare [him] 
his intimate. He will declare as his intimate the one whom he chooses. 

6 “Do the following: Provide yourselves with firepans, Korah and his entire 
faction. 

7 “Place hot coals in them, and put incense over them when you stand in 
the presence of YHWH tomorrow. The person whom YHWH chooses—he is 
the sacred one! It is you who seek too much, you Levites!” 

8 Then Moses said to Korah, “Pay attention, you Levites! 

9 “Is it of so little importance to you that the God of Israel has distin¬ 
guished you from the community of Israel by declaring you his intimates? He 
has assigned you to the maintenance of the Tabernacle of YHWH, to stand in 
attendance before the community to serve them. 

10 “He has declared you and all your Levite kinsmen his intimates. Do you 
seek priestly status as well? 

11 “In truth, it is against YHWH that you and your entire faction are con¬ 
spiring! As for Aaron—what has he done that you incite grievances against 
him?” 

12 Moses sent word to summon Dathan and Abiram, sons of Eliab, but they 
replied, “We refuse to appear! 

13 “Haven’t you done enough harm by leading us out of a land flowing with 
milk and sap, only to bring about our death in the wilderness, that you also 
persist in lording over us? 

14 “You have not even brought us to a land flowing with milk and sap, or 
granted us fields and vineyards as our estate. Do you intend to gouge out the 
eyes of those men? We refuse to appear!” 

15 Moses became exceedingly angered and addressed YHWH: “Do not ac- 
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cept their offering! I have never misappropriated the mule of a single one of 
them, nor have I ever harmed one of them!” 

16 Then Moses said to Korah, “You and your entire faction be present before 
YHWH; you and they, along with Aaron, tomorrow! 

17 “Let each person bring along his firepan and place incense over [the 
coals] and offer it in the presence of YHWH; each person with his own 
firepan, 250 firepans, in addition to you and Aaron, each with his fire¬ 
pan.” 

18 So each person took his firepan, they put coals in them, and they placed 
incense over them, and stood at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting, along¬ 
side Moses and Aaron. 

19 Korah then rallied his entire faction against them, at the entrance to the 
Tent of Meeting. The presence of YHWH appeared in view of the entire 
community. 

20 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

21 Break away from this evil faction that I may annihilate them instantly! 

22 They fell prostrate, exclaiming, “Lord, God of the spirits of all flesh! 
When only one person has offended, will you become enraged at the entire 
community?” 

23 YHWH addressed Moses, saying: 

24 Speak to the community as follows: “Withdraw from the area around the 
residence of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram!” 

25 Moses then went over to Dathan and Abiram, and the elders of Israel 
followed him. 

26 He addressed the assemblage as follows: 

“Move away from the tents of these wicked men and have no contact with 
anyone aligned with them, lest you, too, be terminated because of all their 
offenses!” 

27 So they withdrew from the area around the residence of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, as Dathan and Abiram were standing outside the entrances of 
their tents, along with their wives, their grown children, and their infants. 

28 Then Moses spoke: “By this shall you know that it is YHWH who has 
sent me to carry out these actions; that they are not of my own devising. 

29 “If these persons die in the manner usual for all human beings, if the fate 
of all mankind befalls them, then it is not YHWH who has sent me. 

30 “But if YHWH creates a [special] creation and the earth opens its mouth 
and swallows them up, as well as all aligned with them; so that they descend 
live into Sheol—then you must acknowledge that these persons have rejected 
YHWH.” 

31 Just as he finished speaking these words, the earth beneath them split 
open. 

32 The earth opened its mouth and swallowed them up, and their families, 
and all personnel who belonged to Korah, and their possessions. 
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33 They, and all associated with them, descended live into Sheol. The earth 
closed over them, so that they vanished from the midst of the congregation. 

34 All Israelites who were in their proximity fled at the sound of their [cries], 
for they said, “The earth may swallow us, too!” 

35 A fire issued forth from YHWH and consumed the 250 men, the offerers 
of the incense. 

17 'YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

2 Order Eleazar son of Aaron the priest to remove the firepans from the 
remains of the fire and to scatter the incense away, for they have [both] 
become holy— 

The firepans of those persons whose sinfulness cost them their lives. Let 
them be hammered into sheets as plating for the altar. Once having been 
offered in the presence of YHWH they had become holy. Let them serve as a 
sign to the Israelite people. 

4 So Eleazar the priest took the copper firepans offered by those who per¬ 
ished in flame, and they were hammered into plating for the altar; 

5 < as YHWH had commanded him through Moses. > This was a reminder 
to the Israelite people to ensure that no outsider, one not of the seed of 
Aaron, would ever approach, bearing incense, into the presence of YHWH, or 
behave in the manner of Korah and his faction. 

6 On the morrow, the entire community of Israelites protested to Moses 
and Aaron, saying, “You have brought death upon the people of YHWH!” 

7 As the community rallied en masse against Moses and Aaron, they turned 
toward the Tent of Meeting, and behold! The cloud had enveloped it! The 
glorious presence of YHWH had appeared. 

8 Then Moses approached the Tent of Meeting. 

9 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

10 Withdraw from the midst of the community and I will annihilate them 
instantly! They fell prostrate. 

1 'Thereupon Moses instructed Aaron, “Take one firepan and put hot coals 
from the altar in it, and add incense. Quickly carry it over to the community 
and perform a rite of expiation over them. For the fuming rage has issued 
from the presence of YHWH; the plague has begun!” 

12 Aaron took what Moses had instructed. He ran into the midst of the 
congregation, and behold! The plague had begun among the people. He pre¬ 
pared the incense and performed a rite of expiation over the people. 

13 He stood between the dead and the living, and the plague was contained. 

14 The number of those who died in the plague was 14,700, not counting 
those who perished in the Korah incident. 

15 Aaron returned to Moses at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. The 
plague had been contained. 

l6 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 
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17 Speak to the Israelite people. Collect from them one rod apiece from 
each patriarchal house, from all of the chieftains, for their patriarchal houses; 
twelve staffs. Write the name of each person on his rod. 

18 And the name of Aaron you shall write on the rod of Levi, for there is also 
to be one rod for the head of their patriarchal house. 

19 Place them inside the Tent of Meeting, in front of the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, where I customarily meet with you. 

20 The man whom I select—his rod shall sprout, and I will then be relieved 
of the grievances of the Israelites that they incite against you! 

21 Moses spoke to the Israelite people, and all of their chieftains delivered to 
him one rod for each chieftain, for their patriarchal houses, twelve rods. The 
rod of Aaron is [to be placed] among their rods. 

22 Moses placed the rods in the presence of YHWH, inside the Tent of the 
Covenant. 

23 It happened on the morrow that when Moses arrived at the Tent of the 
Covenant—lo and behold! The rod of Aaron, of the house of Levi, had 
sprouted. It gave forth sprouts, produced blossoms, and bore almonds. 

24 Moses brought out all of the rods from the presence of YHWH before the 
entire Israelite people. Each person identified and retrieved his own rod. 

25 YHWH then spoke to Moses: Replace Aaron's rod in front of the Ark of 
the Covenant for safe keeping, as a [warning] sign to rebellious persons; so 
that their protestations against me may cease, and they will not die. 

26 Moses did as YHWH commanded him; so he did. 

27 The Israelite people then addressed themselves to Moses as follows: 
“Surely, we are about to perish; we are all lost; we are all lost! 

28 “Every person who ever approaches the Tabernacle of YHWH will die! 
Will we ever cease perishing?" 


NOTES TO NUMBERS 16: BRAIDED 
ACCOUNTS OF INTERNECINE STRIFE 
IN THE WILDERNESS 

16 1. The syntax of v 1 is problematic, because the verb wayyiqqah 'he 
took' has no direct object, as we would expect. 

When or what did Korah and his cohorts “take”? Some suggest that the 
simple removal of a waw, presently prefixed to the name Datdn, would make 
those named—Dathan, Abiram, and On—the direct objects of the verb, not 
its coordinate subjects. In other words, Korah “took” them; he recruited them 
for his faction. It has also been proposed that we read wayydqom 'he arose’ 
instead of wayyiqqah , as is suggested by v 2. Perhaps we should read wayydqds 
‘he was alarmed’ (cf. Num 22:3) or wayydqot ‘he became antagonistic’ (cf. Ps 
95:10). All of these suggestions are plausible, but hardly demonstrable. 
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Akkadian attests an extended meaning for the cognate lequ 'to take', 
namely, "to learn, understand,” reflecting the nuance of “grasping” facts or 
knowledge. In rare instances, this connotation in Akkadian is conveyed by 
Akkadian lequ without an object (CAD L, 137, lequ } 4'). A similar semantic 
range is known for the Akkadian verb ahazu 'to seize, hold' and related forms, 
such as nominal ihzu ‘idea, wisdom' (CAD I//, 47, ihzu A). 

The sense of v 1 may be that the persons named “grasped” what was 
happening and consequently confronted Moses with their grievances. The 
Jewish exegetical tradition, summarized by Rashi, also offers several sugges¬ 
tions of interest. Midrash Tanhumd 5 states, “He betook himself to one side, to 
be separated from the community, so as to bring a grievance regarding the 
priesthood.” Rashi notes that this interpretation underlies the rendering of 
Targum Onkelos (Sperber 1944): we'itpeleg ‘he cut himself off, entered into a 
dispute'. Another interpretation: wayyiqqah ‘he drew the leaders of the courts 
among them with words’. This interpretation is intimated by the language of 
Hos 14:3: qehu c immakem debarim ‘take counsel among yourselves with words'. 
The last interpretation has been adopted in my translation, but it merely 
expresses a nuance. When all is said, the opening verse of Numbers 16 defies 
certain^ interpretation. 

Dathan and Abiram are known from Deut 11:65, which echoes the present 
narrative (cf. also Num 36:9; Ps 106:17). The name 'Abiram means “the high 
god is my father” (cf. 1 Kgs 16:34). The meaning of Hebrew Datdn remains 
elusive. Perhaps it is related to Akkadian Ditdnu, an ancient Syro-Mesopota- 
mian eponym, also attested in Ugaritic (Levine and de Tarragon 1984: 654- 
655). It may also be related to the biblical personal name Dotan. 

The name Qorah occurs in 1 Chr 1:43 and is probably related to the 
personal name Qareah in Jer 25:23, listed as an Edomite eponym (Gen 36:5, 
14; 1 Chr 1:35). Its connotation is uncertain, but the obvious possibility is 
“baldness.” 1 On and Pelet are elsewhere unattested. ’On may be related to 
such personal names as * Ondm , listed as a Hurrian (Gen 36:23), or even 
'Onan, Judah's son (Gen 38:8). The sense would be “strength, wealth” (Mazar 
1950). Pelet suggests the Aegean mercenaries of David, the Kereti and Peleti 
(2 Sam 15:18), and the reference to negeb happeleti ‘the Negeb of the 
Pelethites’ (1 Sam 30:14) suggests an area of residence for this ethnic group. 
Korah's full genealogy is supplied so as to set the stage for the internecine 
conflict among the Levites. He was the first cousin of Moses and Aaron. 

2. personages. On this sense for Hebrew 1 andsim see the Notes on Num 
13:3. 

The two titles “chieftains of the community ( nesTe ha-edah)” and “those 
called in the assembly (qeri'e mo'ed)” function synonymously here, but derive 
from different literary traditions. Priestly writings often mention “chieftains 
of the community” (Exod 16:22; Num 31:13; 32:2; Josh 9:18). The term c edah , 
a characteristic priestly term, is explained in the Notes on Num 1:2. This 
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titulary was most probably introduced by the priestly compiler, who was also 
responsible for introducing the name and lineage of Korah in v 1, as explained 
in the Introduction to Numbers 16-17. 

By contrast, qerVe mo'ed is a unique titulary, though we do find qerVe 
ha'edah ‘those called in the community' (Num 1:16; and Num 26:9, in a 
reference to this incident). Because it is appositional with ‘ arise sem ‘men of 
renown’ (cf. Gen 6:4), the sense is fairly clear: these are personages called by 
name in the assembly of the people. In Ezek 23:23 qeruim, the normal form of 
the passive participle, appears together with other known titles for “governor” 
and “commander.” The present verse may represent the only explicit refer¬ 
ence to the existence of a body known as mo'ed in ancient Israel. Isa 14:13 
mentions the mountain where the divine mo l ed assembles, and this is cor¬ 
rectly perceived as a projection of the human polity (Cross 1953). We also 
read of the divine council, known as phr m‘d ‘the assembled council’ in 
Ugaritic literature (Gibson 1978: 40; Baal and Anath, 2, col. i, line 14), and as 
mw ( d in the Balaam inscription from Deir ‘Alla in Transjordan (Hoftijzer and 
van der Kooij 1976; Levine 1981: in Deir ‘Alla, combination I, line 19). It is 
probable that qiryat mo'adenu ‘the city of our assembly’ in Isa 33:20 refers to 
Jerusalem as the seat of the national assembly, though a less technical inter¬ 
pretation of that verse is also possible. 

3. rallied. Here the first priestly section begins (vv 3-11). Idiomatic 
wayyiqqdhalu l al means “to demonstrate against, to beleaguer.” Note similar 
usages in Num 17:7 and 20:2; and cf. Exod 32:1. 

You seek too much! The Hebrew idiom rab lakem “It is more than enough 
for you,” recurring in v 7, below, contrasts with ha-me'at mikkem ‘is it of little 
importance to you?’ in v 9, below. This idiom expresses severe criticism (cf. 
Deut 1:6; 2:3; 3:19, 26; Ezek 44:6; 45:9). 

exalt yourselves. The hithpa'el form titnasse'u conveys arrogance or pre¬ 
sumption. Compare 1 Kgs 1:5: “Now, Adonijah, son of Haggith, presumed to 
think ( mitnasse* le'mor): I will be king!” An instructive analogue is to be found 
in Ezek 17:14: “so that it (= Judah) might be a humble kingdom, and not 
exalt itself (lebilti hitnasse 1 )” (cf. Dan 11:14). 

4. The significance of prostration is discussed in the Notes on Num 14:5. 
In v 22, below, we read that Moses and Aaron again fell prostrate and ap¬ 
pealed to God for assistance. Here it is reasonable to interpret Moses’ act as 
one of surrender or submission to God’s will after his leadership had been 
repudiated by some of the Israelites. 

5. In the morning. The Hebrew boqer has adverbial force. Compare Exod 
16:7: “and in the morning (uboqer) you shall see” (cf. also Hos 7:6; Ps 5:4). 

who is consecrated to him. The syntax of v 5 is subtle. Hebrew 'et 1 aser 16 
we'et haqqados, literally, “who belongs to him and who is sacred,” is best taken 
as hendiadys. 

his intimate. The sense of hiph'il hiqrib requires comment. The priests are 
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'‘close” to God, in a spatial sense, because they officiate in sacred precincts. 
Functionally, qdrob expresses a relational “closeness”; compare Lev 10:3: “I 
will be sanctified by my intimates (biqerobdi *eqqades That verse likewise 
refers to the status of the Aaronide priests. 

Ultimately, what we have is courtly language applied to sacral status. In 
Gen 45:10, Joseph assures his father, Jacob, that he will be his son's intimate 
(qdrob), and under his protection. In Esth 1:14, the highest advisers of the 
Persian king are collectively called haqqarob 'elaw ‘those closest to him’. In the 
present context, hiqrib means to declare or designate an intimate. See below, 
in vv 9-10. 

6. The style of this verse is laconic. One almost suspects that the words 
Qorah wekol c adato ‘Korah and his entire faction’ were inserted from v 5, 
above. The text would read smoothly without them. 

9. the maintenance of the Tabernacle ofYHWH. The construction 'abodat 
miskan YHWH does not refer to worship, and it is synonymous with ‘ abodat 
*ohel mo'ed ‘the maintenance of the Tent of Meeting’ in Num 3:1 and 8:4, 23, 
and 35, where reference is also to the duties of the Levites. The Levites were 
explicitly excluded from officiating in the cult. See the Notes on Num 8:26, 
and cf. usages in Exod 30:16 and 36:3. 

Is it of so little importance to you that. The idiom ha-me'at mikkem ki 
rhetorically implies a negative response, as does the similar idiom ha-me'at ki 
in v 13, below (see above, in v 3; and cf. Gen 30:15; Josh 22:17; Isa 7:13; Ezek 
34:18; Job 15:11). 

to stand in attendance. Idiomatic 'amad lipne , literally, “to stand before,” 
means “to wait upon, to attend” (cf. Judg 20:28; 1 Kgs 1:2). The Levites 
served the community by attending to the functions necessary for the opera¬ 
tion of the cult. 

11. The syntax of this verse is ambiguous. One could translate, “Therefore 
you and your entire faction are the ones who are rallying against YHWH.” 
But, in context, the point is that the actions of Korah’s faction constituted 
rebellion against YHWH, not just against Aaron! Idiomatic hanno'adim 'al 
means “to assemble against,” hence, “to conspire.” Conceivably there is a 
play on sound and meaning between c addteka ‘your faction’ and hanno'adim 
‘that are conspiring’, even though etymologically the two words derive from 
different verbal roots f edah from ‘-w-d, and no'ad from w/y--d). 

incite. The qere talinu (cf. Num 14:36) means “to instigate,” that is, to 
arouse others to press their grievances, in this case against Aaron. 

What has he done. Rhetorical mahu 5 may mean “what is it with him; what 
is wrong with him?” Compare mi 'attah in Isa 51:12: “what is wrong with 
you?” The sense is similar to mah l - ‘what is wrong with so-and-so?’ Compare 
also the Ugaritic idiom mat Krt k ybky ‘what is it with Keret, that he weeps?’ 
(Gibson 1978: 83; Keret, col. i, lines 38-39). 

12. The JE narrative resumes here, as the story reverts to the challenge to 
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Moses 7 authority. The verb salah means “to send word, send a message 77 and 
does not require a direct object to convey this sense. In fact, the combination 
salah liqro* ‘send ... to summon 7 occurs in Num 22:5 and 37; and 1 Sam 
22:11, though salah . . . weqard 7 ‘he sent and called’ is more common. 

13. On “a land flowing with milk and sap 77 see the Notes on Num 13:27. 
The idiom ha-me l at ki ‘haven’t you done enough [harm]? 7 echoes similar 
idioms occurring in vv 9 and 10, above. Hithpa'el tistdrer is unique to this 
verse, and is correctly analyzed as a denominative of sdr ‘prince, officer 7 . 
Compare Exod 21:14 for similar grievances, also addressed to Moses. 

The sequence ki + verb . . . gam + the same verb, as we have it here (ki 
tistdrer ‘ dlenu gam histarer ‘that you continue to lord over us 7 , is rare. 

14. not even. The combination * ap 16 7 is unique to this verse. More com¬ 
mon is 5 ap ki ‘even if 7 . The thought expressed here is reminiscent of Exod 3:8, 
presented here with irony. The pair sadeh + kerem ‘field + vineyard/orchard 7 is 
proverbial (Exod 22:4; Num 20:17; 21:22) and pretty well covers the two main 
types of productive land: sown fields of grain and fruit-bearing trees and 
vines. 

the eyes of those men. Reference to the eyes of “those men 77 is euphemistic 
for “our eyes. 77 Compare . 1 Sam 29:4, where “the heads of ‘those men 7 
(ha* anasim hahem)” means “our heads. 77 When some awful harm or evil is 
spoken of, it is customary to deflect its effects onto a third person or persons. 
Gouging out the eyes was a known punishment imposed on runaway slaves, 
prisoners, and rebellious vassals (see Judg 16:21; 2 Kgs 25:4-7; Jer 39:4-7; 
52:7-11). The verb niqqer almost always pertains to eyes, but may also be said 
of cutting stone. It is related to the law of retaliation—“an eye for an eye 77 
(Exod 21:24; Lev 24:20; Deut 19:21). 

15. A common theme in treaty curses and in the execrations included in 
royal inscriptions is the plea to a god, or to gods, not to accept the offerings of 
any who violate the terms of the treaty or show disrespect to the king. This 
subject is discussed in the Comments that follow. “Turning toward 77 is idio¬ 
matic for acceptance, or the granting of favor. Thus God turned toward (the 
verb so"ah) Abel’s offering, but did not turn toward Cain’s (Gen 4:4). This 
idiom is expressed in Mai 2:13: “so that he refuses to regard the oblation 
(penot *el hamminhdh) any more, or to accept what you offer 77 (cf. 1 Kgs 8:28 || 
2 Chr 6:19). Akkadian idiom attests pani suhhuru ‘to turn the face toward 7 , 
with the same connotation (CAD S, 49-50, under sahdru 11). 

Moses 7 insistence that he has not misappropriated even a work animal nor 
harmed a single person is reminiscent of Samuel’s apologia: “Whose ox have I 
taken, and whose ass have I taken? Whom have I defrauded or whom have I 
robbed?” (1 Sam 12:3f.). The verb ndsd* means both “to lift up” and “to carry 
away.” 

19. rallied . . . against. Hiptiil wayyaqhel c al means “to demonstrate 
against” and is analogous to tallinu 'al in v 11, above. 
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21. God would not annihilate evildoers while Moses and Aaron were in 
proximity to them. Num 16:26, below (JE), and a further statement in Num 
17:10 (P) both attribute the same concern to God. Also compare Ezra 6:21; 
10:8, 11, 16; and Neh 9:2 and 10:29 for usage of the verb hibbadel ‘to remove 
oneself, secede'. This verb is used to convey a major theme in the character¬ 
ization of the postexilic community: social and religious separatism. In 1 Chr 
23:13 we read that Aaron was “separated” in the process of being consecrated. 

that I may annihilate them. The verb killdh ‘to destroy, annihilate’ is often 
said of God’s punitive actions. Compare Num 25:31; and Exod 32:12; 33:5 
(E); Deut 28:21; Josh 24:20; Jer 5:3; and Ezek 22:31. 

22. Moses and Aaron fell on their faces. The meaning of this act is ex¬ 
plained in the Notes on Num 14:5, where at another critical moment they did 
the same. 

Lord, God of the spirits of all flesh. The epithet * el y elohe hdruhot lekol 
bdsdr requires comment. In Num 27:16, in the context of Joshua’s appoint¬ 
ment to succeed Moses, YHWH occurs instead of y el: YHWH y elohe haruhot 
‘YHWH, God of the spirits’. In a similar way, one notes that in Gen 33:20 we 
have y el y elohe Yisra'el, literally, “El, the God of Israel,” whereas in Judg 5:3 we 
read 1 azammer IYHWH 1 elohe Yis'ra'el ‘I sing to YHWH, the God of Israel’. 
These phenomena relate to the synthesis of El and YHWH, a major aspect of 
the early development of biblical monotheism (Eissfeldt 1956). 

all flesh. Hebrew kol basar can refer to all living creatures, including ani¬ 
mals (Gen 7:15; Ps 104:29), or simply to humans (as is probably the sense in 
Job 12:10; 34:14). 

The argumentation here has been correctly interpreted by G. B. Gray as 
unusual, and relatively latecoming in biblical thought. Abraham appeals to 
God’s justice as judge of the world not to destroy the righteous along with the 
sinful wicked (Gen 18:23-25). The diction of Ezek 18:4 is closer to that of the 
present verse: “the very person who commits an offense (hannepes hahote y t) 
shall die!” In Lev 10:6 the priests are instructed to act in a way that will spare 
“the entire community (kol hcfedah)” from God’s rage. The theme of qesep 
‘wrath’ (literally “foam” of the waves--Hos 10:7) will be discussed in the 
Comments that follow. 

24. Withdraw. The verb he c alu parallels usage of hibbadelu in v 20, above, 
and suru ‘turn away’ in v 26, below. In biblical usage, c alah ‘to ascend’ and 
verbs with the same meaning can mean “to retreat, withdraw” especially in 
military contexts. Thus 2 Sam 20:2: “all of the men of Israel left (wayya'al) 
David and followed Sheba, son of Bikri”; or 2 Sam 23:9: “the Israelite soldiers 
retreated (wayya'alu Yisra y el). yr 

The names of Dathan and Abiram were probably interpolated in v 24 by 
the priestly compiler, as a way of linking P to JE, which resumes in v 25, where 
there is no mention of Korah! 

residence. The use of miskan in the singular to designate a family dwelling 
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is unattested outside the present chapter. In v 26, below, it reappears in a 
priestly interpolation within JE. This usage has attracted considerable com¬ 
ment. Some have gone so far as to suggest that Korah and his faction had set 
up a rival tabernacle, but this reading is not indicated in any way. There is 
nothing unacceptable about usage of the singular miskan for a private dwell¬ 
ing, because the plural is used in this way (Num 24:5). The term used in JE is 
1 ohel ‘tent' (v 26). 

25. JE resumes here, and again Dathan and Abiram are the actors. This is 
the first reference to the elders of Israel in Numbers 16. The elders (zeqenim) 
were first mentioned in Num 11:16, where this Israelite institution is dis¬ 
cussed. 

26. He addressed the assemblage as follows. The introductory words were 
formulated by a priestly writer (Gray—ICC). The admonition against touch¬ 
ing anything belonging to the dissidents is conventional. It is a way of saying 
“Keep away!” (cf. Gen 3:3; Exod 19:12; Isa 52:11; Lam 4:15). 

you, too, be terminated. Use of the verb sapah evokes the saga of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Lot is warned to leave Sodom with the members of his family 
“lest you be terminated (tissapeh) because of the sin fawon) of the city” (Gen 
19:15, 17). Similarly, in Gen 18:23 Abraham questions God about whether he 
would “terminate” the righteous along with the wicked. We have, therefore, 
the theme of the divine destruction of wicked communities. 

27. The words miskan Qorah ‘the dwelling of Korah’ were probably in¬ 
serted by a priestly writer. In the second part of the verse, it is only Dathan 
and Abiram who stand outside their tents. 

28. by this shall you know. Idiomatic bezo't ted'un often introduces the 
presentation of proof or the granting of a sign (Gen 42:33; Exod 7:16-17). 

has sent me. The verb salah ‘to send’ is basic to the biblical concept of 
prophecy. The basic claim of the Israelite prophet is that God sent him to 
deliver his message and to perform acts on his behalf. Samuel was sent to 
anoint Saul as king (1 Sam 15:1), as was Moses himself sent to the Israelites 
(Ps 105:26). In fact, the verb salah is central to the diction of the Moses 
stories (Exod 3:13-15; 7:16), indicating that he was the first prophet, the first 
to be sent in the historiography of the Torah. Jeremiah insists that only he was 
sent by YHWH, not the false prophets who were persecuting him (Jer 25:17; 
26:12, 15; and especially 28:9). 

that they are not of my own devising. Idiomatic ki /o* millibbi is reminiscent 
of what Balaam said about his powerlessness to act on his own devices (Num 
24:13). 

29. if the fate of all mankind befalls them. Elsewhere Hebrew pequddah 
designates a state or situation in which God is turning his attention to the 
punishment of evildoers; compare Isa 10:3: “What will you do on the day of 
punishment (leyom pequddah), when the calamity comes from afar?” (cf. Hos 
9:7; Mic 7:4; and frequently in Jeremiah). The punishment that God imposes 
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on all mortals is, of course, natural death. This reality is alluded to in the 
statement of Zelophehad's daughters that their father had not perished as 
one of Korah’s faction, but because of his own transgression (Num 27:3). 
Idiomatic kol hd'addm means “everyone, all humans' 7 (Ps 116:11; 1 Kgs 5:11; 
8:38). 

30. a special creation. The form bert'dh is a hapax, serving as a cognate 
accusative. Similar syntax and morphology are to be found in Jonah 3:2: 
weqdrd 7 l dleha ’et haqqeri'ah hazzot , literally, “he pronounced over it this 
pronouncement." 

opens its mouth. The verb pasah ‘to open 7 is specialized, always taking as 
its object peh ‘mouth 7 . On the theme of being swallowed up by the earth see 
the Comments that follow. 

35. The version of P resumes here. What P states is in direct contradiction 
to the account of JE (Num 16:25-34). Instead of perishing by being swal¬ 
lowed up by the earth, the dissidents perish by fire. Fire regularly “issues 
forth 77 (the verb ydsd); compare Lev 9:24; 10:2; and in ancient poetry, Num 
21:28. 


NOTES TO NUMBERS 17: 

THE AARONIDE PREROGATIVE 

17 Num 17:1-5 follow directly upon Num 16:35. The copper firepans 
utilized by the insurgents had become holy in the process of being offered to 
God. Their further use by worshipers was, therefore, forbidden. Eleazar son of 
Aaron is instructed to retrieve them and to use the copper in refurbishing the 
altar of burnt offerings. 

2. Eleazar's assignment, according to Num 4:16, was to attend to the 
interior appurtenances of the Tabernacle, and what he is instructed to do here 
falls within that assignment. In Num 19:3-8 we read that Eleazar took charge 
of the purification rites involving the red heifer. In Num 20:28-29 we are told 
that Eleazar was invested as high priest just before the death of his father 
Aaron. Still later, it is Phineas son of Eleazar who assumes leadership in a 
crisis (Num 25:7-15). A line of succession through Eleazar is thereby indi¬ 
cated. 

Order ... to remove. The verb weyarem is translated “let him remove” 
because verbs meaning “to lift 77 can carry the idiomatic sense “to remove, 
carry away. 77 See the Notes on Num 16:24. 

incense. Hebrew 'es here designates the incense itself. In other instances, 
’cs v may refer to hot coals (see v 11, below, and cf. Num 16:7). In Lev 10:1, ’es 
zarah ‘alien fire 7 also refers, in substance, to the incense improperly offered by 
Aaron's two sons. Hebrew qetoret ‘incense 7 is explained in the Notes on Num 
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7:14. The verb zerdh ‘to scatter’ is normally said of winnowing, sowing seed, or 
scattering dust (Exod 32:20; Isa 41:16; Ezek 5:2; Ruth 3:2). 

they have become holy. In varying contexts the verb qadas means (a) “to 
become holy,” initially; (b) “to remain holy”; and (c) “to be holy,” existen¬ 
tially. The first sense suits the immediate context. The import of qadas is 
restrictive, by implication, imposing prohibitions on the use of the copper 
firepans. At this point, the text has not yet explained on what basis the 
firepans became holy. This explanation comes in v 3. 

3. cost them their lives. Hebrew benapsotdm incorporates beth pretii. Simi¬ 
lar usage occurs in 1 Kgs 2:23: “so may God do to me, and even more, if 
speaking of this matter does not cost Adonijah his life (ki benapso dibber 
'Adoniyahu)” Also note usages in 2 Sam 14:7; 23:17; and Jonah 1:14. Beth 
pretii is most obvious in such statements as nepes benepes ‘a life for a life’ in 
Deut 19:21, which restates nepes tahat nepes in Exod 21:23. 

Let them be hammered into sheets. Hebrew riqqu'e pahim means, literally 
“hammerings of sheets” of metal. In the pi c el stem, the verb r-q- means “to 
hammer, to work metal,” as in Exod 39:3: wayyeraqqe ( u ‘they hammered' 
sheets of gold. Compare also Isa 40:19: wesorep bazzdhdb yeraqqe'ennu ‘a 
smith overlays it with gold’, where reference is to a statue of wood; and Jer 
10:9: kesep meruqqct ‘hammered silver sheets'. 

plating. Hebrew sipput is a pi'el- based noun, from the verb sippah ‘to 
cover, overlay'. Compare Isa 30:22: “the overlay (sippui) of your silver stat¬ 
ues.” See also Exod 36:38; 38:17-19; and 1 Kgs 6:35, all of which pertain to 
the fashioning of cult objects and edifices. In the ancient Near East, statues of 
gods were often fashioned of wood and overlaid with silver or gold. This was 
true of the Tabernacle altars, which were made of wood and were overlaid 
with gold and copper. 

having been offered . . . they had become holy. The precise sense of verbal 
hiqribum ‘they offered them' (namely, the firepans) holds the key to a proper 
understanding of the phenomenology expressed in Num 17:1-5. Some schol¬ 
ars, among them G. B. Gray and more recently M. Haran (1960), have ex¬ 
plained the phenomenology in spatial terms: once the firepans had been 
brought inside the sacred space of the Tabernacle complex they had “con¬ 
tracted” holiness, which is, in this view, a contagious condition. 

This interpretation of the disposition of the firepans is actually part of a 
larger point of view on the character of holiness itself. In Exod 29:27 and 
several similar statements we read, kol hannog&a bammizbeah yiqdas , which 
Haran takes to mean “anyone who touches the altar is thereby rendered holy.” 
In other words, the holiness of the altar “rubs off” on all who touch it. This 
interpretation is problematic, however. In Lev 6:11 the statement kol *aser 
yigga * bahem yiqdas must be understood to mean “anyone who touches them 
(namely, the expiatory sacrifices) must be in a holy state.” In other words, 
only priests who are properly consecrated and purified may have physical 
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contact with sacrificial materials. This interpretation is borne out by Lev 6:20: 
kol 'aser yigga ( bibesardh yiqdds ‘anyone who touches its flesh (namely, the 
flesh of the sin offering) must be in a holy state’. 

Now the preceding two statements cannot refer to contagious holiness 
because, in fact, one would not be sanctified through contact with sacrificial 
substances. Hag 2:11-13 explicitly states as much; there a hypothetical in¬ 
quiry into cultic law is addressed to the postexilic priests of Jerusalem: 

“If a man is carrying sacrificial flesh in a fold of his garment and with 
that fold touches bread, stew, wine, oil, or any other food, will the 
latter become holy (ha-yiqdas)?” 

The priests responded by saying, “No!” 

Haggai then said, “If one impure through contact with a dead 
person should touch any one of these [substances], would it thereby 
be defiled?” 

The priests replied by saying, “It will be defiled!” 

Foodstuffs do not become sanctified through contact with other already sanc¬ 
tified foodstuffs, nor do persons become holy through contact with holy ob¬ 
jects. 

The explanation of the phenomenology of sanctification in the present 
instance lies elsewhere, primarily in the force of the verb hiqrib in this verse. 
Its sense is functional: “to offer, assign,” as it is in Num 15:4, where we read 
of one who donates a sacrifice. The point is that once a sacrifice is assigned to 
be a particular offering, and once the act of offering is completed, the objects 
or substances so assigned become God's property. The offering is a gift, and it 
does not matter whether the recipient, once the gift is delivered to him, 
decides to reject it, as is the case here. At a certain moment, the firepans had 
become the property of the Deity. That God subsequently rejected them as 
offerings did not undo that conveyance or transfer of ownership. The reason 
for restricting subsequent utilization of the copper firepans was that they had 
been assigned to God and could not be used by worshipers for other purposes. 

Let them serve as. The idiom hayah l- means “to serve as”; see the Note on 
Num 10:1. The new plating would serve as a visible sign and a warning. All 
would know where the copper plating came from (see below, in v 25, for a 
more forceful statement to this effect.) 

5. This was a reminder. Hebrew zikkaron connotes a visible reminder, such 
as a written document or an inscription appearing on a statue or artifact. See 
the Notes on Num 5:15 and 10:10 for more on usage of the term zikkaron. 

outsider. Hebrew zdr literally means “a hated person,” a meaning shared 
by the Akkadian cognate zeru ‘to hate’. That foreigners should be referred to 
in this way attests to the prevalence of xenophobia. The same animus ac¬ 
counts for Hebrew nokri ‘stranger' (cf. Akkadian nakdru ‘to hate'). Depending 
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on immediate context, zar has differing meanings. Here the sense is made 
explicit: the zar is one not of the seed of Aaron (cf. Exod 29:33; Lev 22:10-12 
[Milgrom 1970: 5-8]). 

the seed of Aaron. The convention of referring to hereditary successors as 
zerd ‘seed’ probably originated in the royal context and was appropriated as a 
classification for hereditary priests. Compare 1 Kgs 11:14; 2 Kgs 25:25; Jer 
41:1; Ezek 17:13; and elsewhere. Zerd \Aharon is paralleled by zerd Sadoq 'the 
seed of Zadok’ in Ezek 43:19. 

The arrangement of v 5 requires some comment. N/PS juxtaposes the 
clause kdaser dibber YHWH-beyad Moseh lo ‘as YHWH had commanded him 
through Moses’ to the beginning of v 5, regarding it as a logical continuation 
of v 4. 1 have translated accordingly. The logical antecedent of 16 ‘to him’ 
must be Eleazar. 

6-15. The next section of Numbers 17 describes a mass demonstration 
against Moses and Aaron, and God’s wrathful response to it in the form of a 
plague. Aaron used incense in an apotropaic manner so as to contain the 
plague and protect the living from its onslaught. God’s wrath has already been 
recorded in Num 16:20-22 and is again referred to in Num 17:9. 

protested. Niph'al wayyillonu means “to complain, bring a grievance.” 
Contrast the factitive force of the hiph'il in v 20, below, and in Num 16:11. 

the people of YHWH. On c am YHWH see the Notes on Num 11:29. 

You have brought death. The force of hemattem is causative; compare simi¬ 
lar meanings in Gen 18:25; Exod 16:3; and 2 Sam 20:19. 

7. rallied en masse against. Niph'al behiqqahel ‘ al - connotes a demonstra¬ 
tion against Moses and Aaron. Contrast wayyaqhel ( al, the hiph'il factitive, “to 
instigate protests against,” in Num 16:3. 

glorious presence. In Num 16:19 we also read that God’s kabod appeared at 
a critical moment. For the phenomenology of the “cloud,” see the Notes on 
Num 12:4. 

10. Withdraw. Hebrew heromu (niph l al) means, literally, “lift yourselves.” 
In the same way, hdalu ‘raise yourselves’ in Num 16:24 effectively means “to 
withdraw.” On the meaning of falling on one’s face, see the Notes on Num 
14:5. 

11. The procedure for preparing the incense in the firepan is the same here 
as it was in preparation for the ordeal of the incense offerings in Num 16:6. 

perform a rite of expiation over them. The precise force of wekapper l alehem 
is important for a proper understanding of the phenomenology underlying the 
apotropaic uses of incense. The sense is functional: the verb kipper does not 
mean “to cleanse,” but rather to perform a rite whose result is a kind of 
purification. Furthermore, this formula expresses the spatial factor in expia¬ 
tory rites, performed in close proximity to persons or objects. Here Aaron was 
positioned between those already stricken by the plague (the “dead” of v 13) 
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and those still unaffected (the “living”). He waved the incense over the living, 
and it protected them from the advancing plague. What Aaron did on this 
occasion represents an adaptation of procedures involved in expiation rites, 
and conveyed by the verb kipper. These rites normally required the utilization 
of sacrificial blood, placed on the horns of the altar of burnt offerings and 
occasionally on other interior appurtenances of the Tabernacle (Levine 1974: 
63-77). 

the fuming rage. Hebrew haqqesep is explained in the Notes on Num 
16:22, where the verb qasap occurs. This is the only instance in which this 
noun is determinate, indicating that to the author it represented a known 
phenomenon. 

plague. Hebrew negep occurs in Exod 12:13 with reference to the smiting 
of the firstborn in Egypt. Ironically, the Levites were supposed to protect the 
Israelite community against negep by attending properly to the tasks of the 
Tabernacle. The proper maintenance of the Tabernacle was requisite to avert¬ 
ing God’s wrath (Num 8:19). When, however, a group of Levites rebelled 
against the leadership of Moses and Aaron and thereby aroused God’s wrath, 
the result was negep! 

13. wus contained. The verb ‘ asar means “to hold back, contain,” with 
reference to the holding back of rain from heaven (1 Kgs 8:35). See Ps 106:30 
for a literary echo of the present verse, and 2 Sam 24:25 for similar usage. 

15. had been contained. Hebrew ne'esarah is pluperfect. The plague had 
been contained before Aaron returned to the Tent of Meeting. 

16-26. The next verses project a second ordeal aimed at confirming 
Aaron’s selection by God as the legitimate priest. Although this ordeal is 
orchestrated between the Levites and the other eleven tribes, its true purpose 
was to determine which 'is ‘person’ (in v 20) had been designated for the 
priesthood. 

17. one rod apiece. The doubling of Hebrew matteh matteh means “one rod 
each”; see below, in v 21, where the syntax is different but the sense is the 
same. Compare also * is 'ehad 'is ehad ‘one person apiece’ in Num 13:2. 

Usage of the socioeconomic term bet 'db ‘patriarchal house’ here, and 
throughout the ordeal, is less than precise. In the Notes on Num 1:2 it was 
explained that bet 'db represented a unit within the larger matteh ‘tribe’. Here 
it is effectively synonymous with matteh , it being assumed that there were, in 
all, twelve nesi'im ‘chieftains’, who were heads of patriarchal houses. In the 
Notes on Num 13:2 it was explained that there was more than one nasi' in 
each tribe, and more than one bet 'db as well. 

18. on the rod of Levi. Hebrew ' al matteh Lewi is unusual usage, for matteh 
in the priestly source of the Torah almost always has the extended meaning 
“tribe.” There is an ambiguity here, and it is amplified in v 21, below. Are we 
to understand that the rod of Levi was one of the twelve rods, each of which 
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represented a tribe? The dominant tradition of the priestly source in Num¬ 
bers, set forth in Numbers 3-4, is that the Levites were not counted as one of 
the twelve tribes. The point already made here in v 18, and reinforced in v 21, 
below, is that there was also a rod representing Levi, in addition to the twelve 
rods of the tribes (see below, in the Notes on v 21). A special rod representing 
the tribe of Levi would have been necessary for the ordeal to yield its expected 
verdict. 

19. It seems that here there is a play on the similarity in sound between 
’ edut ‘the [Ark of the] Covenant' and * iwwtfed ‘I meet with', even though 
there is, in fact, no etymological connection between the two words (see the 
Notes on Num 16:31). In a similar statement in Exod 16:34 an etymological 
connection exists, because it is at 5 ohel mo l ed ‘the Tent of Meeting' that God 
says “I meet with you (*iwwa c ed leka)” (cf. also Exod 29:42; 30:6, 36). 

20. Poles and rods are involved in other magical occurrences, such as the 
mating of Jacob’s flocks (Gen 30:37-41), but nowhere in biblical literature do 
we have the sprouting of a rod detached from the soil, serving as a sign. 
Further information on this phenomenology will be provided in the Com¬ 
ments that follow. 

I will then be relieved. Hebrew wahasikkoti is a unique locution, from s-k-k 
‘to recede' when said of water (Gen 8:1), and “to be assuaged” when said of 
anger (Esth 2:1; 7:10). God will relieve himself of the grievances incited 
against Moses and Aaron. Compare Num 16:11, where the grievances are said 
to be leveled against God himself. Opposition to Aaron is, in effect, opposi¬ 
tion to God! 

21. The rod of Aaron is [to be placed} among their rods. The concluding 
words of v 21, umatteh 'Aharon betok mattotdm , constitute an explanatory 
statement informing the reader that, in addition to the twelve rods represent¬ 
ing the tribes of Israel, there was also a rod representing the Levites placed 
together with the others. It would be incorrect to translate “and the rod of 
Aaron was counted among them,” for the tribe of Levi was not one of the 
twelve tribes (see above, in the Notes on v 18). 

22. the Tent of the Covenant. Hebrew ‘ ohel ha'edut designates the tent 
where the Ark of the Covenant was deposited. In Num 1:53 we find the term 
miskan ha'edut , which bears the same meaning. 

23. the house of Levi. The designation bet Lewi is relatively rare; compare 
Ps 135:20, where bet hallewi contrasts with bet ’Aharon ‘the house of Aaron’. 
In Zech 12:13 bet Lewi is classified as a mispahah ‘clan’. The writer of the 
present passage probably intended to resonate the diction of Exod 2:11, where 
the lineage of Moses is first recorded: “a certain man of the house of Levi 
(mibbet Lewi) went and married a Levite woman.” In priestly tradition, Aaron 
is Moses’ brother (Exod 4:13). 

The process of sprouting, blossoming, and bearing almonds is beautifully 
expressed here. Hiph'il wayyose* means “to bring forth” vegetation (Gen 
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1:12). For similar imagery, compare Isa 18:5; 40:6-8; Ps 103:15; and Job 14:7— 
11. This passage is singled out for discussion in the introduction to this 
volume, section B. 

25. for safe keeping. Here Hebrew lemismeret could be interpreted to mean 
“for observation” (cf. Exod 12:6; 16:23, 34). The term for “sign”, Hebrew J ot, 
often connotes a warning sign. 

rebellious persons. Usage in Ezek 12:9 and 44:6 suggests that bene men\ as 
it occurs here, is a derogatory reference to bene Yisra'el ‘the Israelite people'. 
In Ezekiel we frequently encounter bet hammeri ‘the rebellious house/family’ 
(Ezek 2:5; 6:8); compare also 'am men ‘a rebellious people’ in Isa 30:9. In 
Deut 31:27 Israel’s rebelliousness is sharply criticized. 

may cease. The form utekal is the jussive of the qal stem of the root k-l-h: 
“let it cease!” 

26. This is the common compliance clause, which expresses the priestly 
ideology. In the days of Moses, the Israelites were quick to carry out God’s 
commands, especially those relevant to ritual worship (Levine 1965). 

27. Adverbial hen ‘surely’ is followed by a verb in the perfect; compare 
Deut 5:21 and 31:14 for similar syntax. The verb gawd may refer to natural 
death or to death as a result of some catastrophe, such as the flood, as we read 
in Gen 6:17. In Num 20:3 the same verb refers to this very incident. 

28. Will we ever cease perishing? Hebrew tamnu ligwo'a , literally, “we have 
reached the end of perishing,” is reminiscent of Deut 2:16, where we find 
tamnu . . . lamut ‘they reached the end of dying’. 


COMMENT 1: ECHOES OF AN 
INSURRECTION—THE JE NARRATIVE 

Pursuant to the source analysis of Numbers 16-17 presented in the Notes, 
it is appropriate to explore the themes expressed distinctively in both the 
priestly and nonpriestly sections of these chapters. 

In their received form, Numbers 16 and 17 confirm the priestly traditions 
of Numbers that regard the Levites as a distinct class of cultic servitors, 
separate from the Aaronide priesthood. In the Comments to Numbers 3-4 and 
8 it was explained that the reorganization of the Israelite priesthood, high¬ 
lighted in the book of Numbers, represents the ultimate outcome, in postex- 
ilic times, of a process initiated in the late seventh century b.c.e., subsequent 
to the edicts of Josiah, king of Judah, in 622. 

Numbers presents its view of the Levites in several related ways. In chaps. 
3-4 the levitical clans are assigned their specific tasks, necessitated for the 
most part by the portable character of the Tabernacle, which had to be dis¬ 
mantled and reassembled at intervals. The plan of the Israelite encampment, 
as set forth in chap. 2, had special locations for the Levites, who were, we were 
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told in chap. 1, to be mustered and counted separately from the rest of the 
Israelite tribes. Finally, chap. 8 records the dedication of the Levites as a class 
(actually, a tribe) of servitors, subordinate to the Aaronide priesthood, who 
were the only ones permitted to officiate in the Israelite cult. 

Once these broad organizational patterns are recognized, it is possible to 
focus on the narrower internecine conflict projected by the priestly writers of 
Numbers 16-17. Their immediate purpose was to lock in the exclusive sanc¬ 
tion of the Amramite family, the family of Moses and Aaron, within the larger 
Kohathite clan of Levites, as the sole legitimate priests. 

It would be best to discuss the themes expressed in the JE narratives of 
Numbers 16 first and then examine precisely how the priestly writers trans¬ 
formed the context of the conflict so markedly. From a literary point of view, 
what we have in Numbers 16-17 resembles the situation in Numbers 13-14, 
the account of the reconnaissance of Canaan. In both instances, priestly writ¬ 
ers modulated earlier JE narratives in ways that enabled them to present their 
distinctively priestly agenda. In fact, Numbers 16-17 may serve as a paradigm 
of the source-critical method. 

As outlined in the Introduction to these chapters, the JE stratum may be 
found in the following verses: 16:1-2 (adapted by P), 12-15, and 25-34 (con¬ 
taining several priestly interpolations). Num 16:1-2, which were rewritten by 
priestly authors, introduce the main characters of the episode. It was a priestly 
writer, most likely, who interpolated the name and levitical lineage of Korah 
in v 1, making him the leader of the insurgents. The same interpolation is to 
be assumed in Num 16:27 and 32, farther on in the JE narrative. These 
insertions of Korah's name served to link the JE and P versions to each other 
internally. In v 2, the formula nesVe ha'edah ‘chieftains of the community' 
was also added by a priestly writer, for these terms of reference are distinc¬ 
tively priestly locutions. 

In analyzing the core of JE content in vv 1-2, it becomes clear that all of 
the persons named by JE—Dathan, Abiram, and On (whose name never 
occurs elsewhere)—are identified as Reubenites. This affiliation is assumed by 
the author of Deut 11:6, who listed all of these persons in genealogical se¬ 
quence as “sons of Eliab, sons of Reuben." The same affiliation is also indi¬ 
cated by Num 26:8-9, part of a priestly genealogy that, as a matter of fact, 
purposely digresses so as to refer to the present incident. 

There have been ample speculations about what was at issue in the dis¬ 
pute, as it was originally perceived in the JE narrative. Were the Reubenites 
disaffected over the loss of their status as the firstborn, the first of the tribes? 
This interpretation attributes too much reality to a tradition of eponyms. 
More likely, the issue in Numbers 16-17 was related to the Transjordanian 
dispute and to Moses' insistence that all of the tribes take part in the con¬ 
quest of Canaan, west of the Jordan. The Reubenites were historically one of 
the Transjordanian tribes. Perhaps Num 16:14, in particular, presages the nar- 
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rative of chap. 32. In that verse the Reubenites complain that they have not 
yet received nahalat sadeh wakdrem ‘fields and vineyards as estates’, indicating 
their dissatisfaction at the delay in settling their own territories. If it is accu¬ 
rate to translate /o’ ndaleh as “we will not go forth on the march!” in Num 
16:12 and 14, then the repetition of that assertion may allude to the refusal of 
the Reubenites to fight west of the Jordan, alongside the main group of 
Israelite tribes. On this basis, the subsequent claims pressed by the Trans¬ 
jordanian tribes—Reuben, Gad, and the Machirite clan affiliated with Manas- 
seh—were anticipated by earlier challenges to Moses’ leadership, also on mat¬ 
ters of settlement policy. 

The narrative in Numbers 32 is admittedly etiological in that it explains 
how it was that some Israelite tribes settled in Transjordan. It is also likely, 
however, that it preserves a realistic recollection of problems affecting the 
conquest, settlement, and distribution of land, both in Canaan and in Trans¬ 
jordan. Behind the severely judgmental tone criticizing all who questioned the 
policy of settling in Canaan, we may perceive in the JE narratives of Numbers 
16-17 allusions to real disputes among the Israelite tribes on this very policy. 
This agenda has been submerged in the final redaction of the text, as priestly 
writers sought to transform the earlier JE narratives into an endorsement of 
the exclusive Aaronide priesthood. 

Actually, the statements in Num 16:12-15 sound very much like other 
challenges to Moses’ authority. A key locution is the verb he'eldh ‘to lead out, 
bring forth’, introduced here by rhetorical hame'at ki: ‘haven’t you done 
enough by bringing us forth?’ In Exod 17:13 a similar challenge is introduced 
by lamah he'elitdnu ‘why have you brought us forth?’ from the land of Egypt. 
In Num 21:5 (reflected, perhaps in Num 20:5), a similar rhetoric is evident. 

The narrative here resonates these Torah sources in additional ways: the 
danger of death and extinction in the wilderness further links Num 16:13 to 
Exod 16:3. In a somewhat larger perspective, Exod 17:3 relates to Numbers 32 
in alluding to a pastoral economy, whereas in Num 16:13-14 and 20:5 the 
potential of agricultural productivity is suggested. Most poignant in Numbers 
16 is the characterization of Egypt, not Canaan, as a land flowing with milk 
and sap, which in its expression of anger and frustration recalls Exod 16:3. 

Within the JE narratives, Num 16:15 is perhaps the most suggestive verse 
because, in its two parts, it leads us to comparative sources of considerable 
interest. The apologia of Moses in Num 16:15b recalls, of course, Samuel’s 
parting words in 1 Sam 13:3, even to the point that both passages refer 
specifically to the misappropriation of a mule! We know now that there were 
conventional formulas or statements of innocence—disclaimers, if you will— 
that may have been required of those in positions of accountability. Thus in 
an Amarna letter (Knudtzon 1964: 1.849; EA 280:24-29) we read the words of 
a vassal to his suzerain: “Furthermore: Let the king, my lord, inquire if I have 
misappropriated a single person, or if a single ox, or if a single mule (u sum-ma 
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1 imera) from him. And so is his right!” This statement serves to affirm the 
vassal’s loyalty and probity, as he urgently seeks the assistance of his suzerain. 
He had undertaken hostile action against an enemy of his king, only to arouse 
a counter-action by the ally of the king’s enemy that caused him to lose his 
own town to the enemy. To press home the point that he is worthy of aid, he 
states in hyperbolic fashion his innocence of all wrongdoing. In the case of 
Moses, and in Samuel’s parting words, we find leaders protesting their honor 
before the people whom they lead; Samuel, as he was about to retire and 
make way for the monarchy, and Moses, in the face of a threatened rebellion. 

One further recalls the negative confessions known from ancient Egyptian 
literature. A classic example from the Book of the Dead was entitled by its 
translator, John A. Wilson, “The Protestation of Guiltlessness” (Wilson 
1969). We may also cite the biblical negative confession of one seeking entry 
into the Temple, expressed so beautifully in Psalm 15. 

The first part of Num 16:15 contains a brief entreaty to God in which 
Moses, severely angered by the rebellion, asks God not to accept sacrificial 
offerings from Dathan and Abiram and their faction. This petition recalls 
ancient Near Eastern treaties and royal inscriptions that contain conventional 
curses and threats. Would-be treaty violators and detractors of royal ancestors 
are threatened, among other things, with the rejection of their sacrificial offer¬ 
ings and, further, with the revocation or denial of their very right to offer 
sacrifices and to appear before the gods in their temples. 

We encounter similar statements even in Scripture. Condemning the 
abominations practiced in the Second Temple of Jerusalem, the postexilic 
prophet Malachi (2:13) invokes God’s punishment upon the offenders: “And 
this further shall you do: Cover the altar of YHWH with weeping and moan¬ 
ing, for there will be no further turning toward offerings (me'en l od penot 'el 
hamminhah ), nor their favorable acceptance from your hand (welaqahat rason 
miyyedkem) .” One recalls the hope expressed in the temple prayer attributed 
to Solomon, in 1 Kgs 8:28: “May you turn toward (updnita) the prayer of your 
servant. . . Using a different verb, Gen 4:4b-5a express the alternatives of 
acceptance and rejection of sacrifice as follows: wayissa c YHWH 'el hebel we'el 
minhato , we 1 el Qayin we'el minhato Id' sc?ah ‘YHWH turned toward Abel and 
toward his sacrifice, but toward Cain and toward his sacrifice he did not 
turn’. 

In the recently discovered royal inscription from Tell-Fekherye in Syria, 
dated to the ninth century b.c.e. (an inscription preserved in both Assyrian 
and Aramaic versions), we find the same themes expressed negatively as a 
curse. Adad-it*i, the governor of Gozan, the area in which Tell-Fekherye was 
located, admonishes as follows any who would erase his name from the fur¬ 
nishings of the Adad temple: “Whosoever removes my name from the fur¬ 
nishings of the temple of Hadad, my Lord, may Hadad, my Lord, not receive 
either his food offerings or his libations from his hand.” In Aramaic, which is 
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closer to Hebrew than Assyrian, this statement reads in part, Ihmh wmwh 7 
ylqh mn ydh ‘his bread and his water let him not take from his hand/ The text 
invokes both the male divinity Hadad and his female consort, in the repeti¬ 
tion of the threat (Abou-Assaf 1982: 65). 

In the foregoing citations, both biblical and extrabiblical, the theme of 
“receiving from one’s hand” expresses acceptance of gifts. In the Hebrew 
Bible we note additional instances of this idiom in Gen 33:10, with reference 
to Jacob’s gifts to his brother Esau, and in 1 Sam 25:35, where we read that 
David accepted Abigail’s gifts. Of particular interest are the words of Ma- 
noah’s wife in Judg 13:23: “had YHWH indeed sought to cause our death, he 
would hardly have received from our hand f/o’ laqah miyyadenu) burnt offer¬ 
ings and offerings of grain, nor would he have announced all of these things to 
us at this time.” 

Turning again to comparative evidence, we are led to the Yaudian Aramaic 
inscription of Panamuwa I, found in Zinjirli and dated to the first half of the 
eighth century b.c.e. We first encounter a positive, self-adulatory statement by 
the king: “And during the days of my succession (?) [offerings] I proffered to 
the gods (or “to my gods”), and they always received them from my hands 
(wmt yqhw mn ydy). And whatever I asked from the gods they always granted 
me” (Aramaic text in Gibson 1975: 2.66, no. 13, lines 12-13). Contrast this 
statement with what Panamuwa wishes on any of his royal successors who 
would fail to honor him: “and he offers sacrifice to this same Hadad, but does 
not pronounce the name of Panamuwa . . . [may Hadad not receive] his 
sacrifice nor view it with favor; and whatever he asks, may he (= Hadad) not 
grant to him” (Aramaic text in Gibson 1975: 2.67-68, no. 13, lines 21-23). 

Num 16:15 is part of the JE narrative (vv 12-15). At an early stage in the 
formation of chap. 16, v 15 was not followed by vv 16-24. The JE narrative 
only resumes in v 25, which records an act of divine punishment. The insur¬ 
gents and their households were swallowed up alive. The point is that Num 
16:15a should first be understood as a general petition, conveying a curse that 
was promptly answered by God, who destroyed Moses’ enemies. We may view 
the priestly section that was later added, namely, vv 16-24, as commentary on 
Num 16:15a: Moses asked God to reject the minhdh of his enemies, using 
minhah as a collective term for “offerings” and referring to those who were his 
enemies in the JE version of the insurrection. In response, the priestly writers 
lend specificity to Moses’ more general petition by recording, in vv 16-24, 
that God instructed Moses to have Korah and his group present an incense 
offering, which he then rejected in Num 16:35 by destroying the rebellious 
faction in a consuming fire. 

The value of source analysis thus extends beyond the mere reconstruction 
of a particular document by tracing its formation. Source analysis shows us 
how the priestly writers, in the present instance, interpreted a more general 
statement in specific terms. This method also led us to a broad consideration 
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of themes that might have passed us by had we failed to attribute to each 
source its own distinctive agenda. 

When the JE narrative resumes in Num 16:25-34 we read of the elimina¬ 
tion of the insurgent faction by divine wrath, realized as an earthquake. We 
encounter a melange of themes associated with cataclysm and with signs from 
God, most of which have been noted in the Notes. It might be worth men¬ 
tioning the function of idiomatic bezo't +y-d- ‘by this + know’ used in v 28. 
Compare Gen 42:33: bezo't ’edd ‘by this [sign] 1 shall know', words spoken by 
God to Pharaoh, via Moses. Similar diction informs Gen 42:15; Josh 3:10; Mai 
3:10; and Ps 41:12. 

Being swallowed up by the earth is a known depiction of catastrophe in 
epic poetry (Exod 15:12), and it recurs in echoes of the present incident, of 
course (Deut 11:6; Ps 106:17). A similar scene is evoked in Exod 14:3, when 
Pharaoh surmises that the Israelites will perish because “the desert has closed 
over them (sagar c alehem hammidbar ).” We also read of being swallowed up 
by mighty waters (Ps 69:16). The same symmetry of land and sea is evident in 
descriptions of the splitting of land and sea (Judg 15:19; Isa 48:21; Ps 141:7). 
The descent into Sheol is expressed in Ps 55:16: “He imposes death upon 
them; they descend live into Sheol, for evil doings were present in their habi¬ 
tations.” 


COMMENT 2: THE STRUGGLE OVER THE 
PRIESTHOOD—THE PRIESTLY AGENDA 

G. B. Gray saw evidence of a two-pronged challenge within the priestly 
sections of Numbers 16-17. He interpreted Num 16:3, in particular, as reflect¬ 
ing a dispute between all of the Levites and the rest of the Israelite people: ki 
kol ha'edah qedosim ‘for the entire community are holy'. He saw evidence of 
the same tension in Num 17:16-26, the test of legitimacy in which Aaron’s 
rod sprouted almonds. 

It is more likely that the priestly argumentation relates to one issue alone, 
but that it develops in several stages, moving from more general or loose 
statements to the more specific agenda of the priestly writers, namely, the 
exclusive election of the Aaronide priesthood. This progression is developed in 
Num 16:5-7 and following: Korah, leader of the rebellion in the priestly ver¬ 
sions, was in fact Aaron’s (and Moses’) first cousin, the son of Uncle Yizhar. 
We are told as much in Num 16:1, as it was adapted by the priestly writer. 
Most probably Korah was insistent that the entire Kohathite clan be included 
in the priesthood, instead of relegating most of its families to the subordinate 
status of Levites, just like the other clans of Gershon and Merari. 

The development of the priestly argument may be understood as tele¬ 
scopic: it begins by questioning what special right the Levites had, as a tribe, 
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to a more sacred status (v 3), and then proceeds to zoom in on individuals 
(“that person” in v 7), thereby narrowing the context of the dispute. This 
narrow context continues to inform vv 8-11, so that when the priestly version 
resumes in v 16 the issue is clearly drawn between Korah and his faction, on 
the one hand, and Aaron, on the other. 

In v 3 we find the notion expressed that the entire Israelite community 
shared in sanctity; that they were all, in a sense, “sacred (qedosim)” by virtue 
of the divine presence in their midst. This view contrasts with the singular 
form, qados ‘sacred’ in v 5, which is applied to the single individual specifically 
chosen for the priesthood. The priestly writer is transparently playing on the 
nuances of adjectival qados. 

The divine presence was manifested in the Tabernacle, located at the 
center of the Israelite encampment-. The preposition betok ‘in the midst of 
emerges as a revealing figure of speech, used frequently in statements af¬ 
firming God's presence, together with the verb sakan ‘to dwell, reside’. An 
example is to be found in the instructions for constructing the Tabernacle in 
Exod 25:8: we'asu If miqdas wesakanti betokam ‘let them build me a sanctuary 
that 1 may reside in their midst’ (cf. Exod 29:45-46; Lev 15:31; 16:16; Num 
5:3; 35:34; ]osh 22:31; 1 Kgs 6:13). The notion of divine immanence is ex¬ 
pressed most eloquently in Ezek 37:28: “The nations shall know that I, 
YHWH, sanctify Israel by the presence of my sanctuary in their midst forever 
(biyhot miqdasi betokam le ( olam)” (cf. also Ezek 43:9). 

The priestly writers played on the ambiguities of yet another verb, hiptiil 
hiqrib. In Num 16:5, hiqrib means “to bring near, include” in an inner circle 
of intimates whose members operated within the sacred precincts. This is also 
the sense in Num 16:8-9, where those whom God has brought near are the 
Levites. So the verb hiqrib may signify varying degrees of intimacy with God. 
But the priestly writers further employ the verb hiqrib in its cultic sense of 
“presenting an offering,” in this instance the incense offerings of Aaron and 
Korah and his 250 cohorts (Num 16:17). 

In the discussion of the assignments of the three major levitical clans in 
the Comment on Numbers 3-4, I noted the preeminence of the clan of 
Kohath over the other two levitical clans. It is significant that of the 
Kohathites, the Korahites in particular appear to have enjoyed considerable 
status in the practice of the cultic arts. On a jar base dated to the latter half of 
the eighth century b.c.e., found at Arad, a Negeb site (stratum VII at the site), 
we find a personnel list that includes bny qrh (= Hebrew bene qorah) ‘mem¬ 
bers of the Korahite guild’ (Aharoni 1981: 80-84, no. 49, line 2). This transla¬ 
tion of the term bny (literally, “sons of”) is not meant to negate actual family 
affiliations at Arad by craftsmen and cultic servitors, but only to emphasize 
the convention of employing familial nomenclature for institutional or profes¬ 
sional categories, as well. In other words, bny qrh at Arad were most likely 
cultic functionaries, for many of the names of personnel occurring in the 
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horde of ostraca found at the site are those of the staff of the temple that 
stood at Arad. The formula bn x ‘son of So-and-So’ is a common way of listing 
members of such groups (Levine 1963). 

Archaeological evidence seems, therefore, to support the theory that, prior 
to the institutionalization of a tribe of Levites, there were families of skilled 
practitioners in the cultic arts residing in special areas, usually in proximity to 
cult centers, who more or less monopolized these arts and transmitted them 
to their sons and relatives. This subject is discussed at some length in the 
Comment on Numbers 8. 

What we have in the priestly reworking of Numbers 16-17 is, then, the 
record of a grievance brought by the most probable rival of the Amramite 
family of Aaron and Moses within the Kohathite clan, namely, the Korahites. 
Would that we possessed historical evidence from later periods of biblical 
experience bearing on this dispute. Are there other echoes of tension within 
the Kohathite clan itself? Perhaps Joshua 21, a late source of priestly prove¬ 
nance, echoes just such a situation. The subject of Joshua 21 is the relinquish¬ 
ing of forty-eight towns to the Levites by the Israelite tribes in fulfillment of 
the dictate of Num 35:7. The Levites were to receive these towns from the 
Israelite tribes in lieu of the arable land that the other tribes had received, and 
of which none had been allotted to the Levites. 

As related in Joshua 21, the clan of Kohath won the first lottery and was 
allocated a total of twenty-three towns in Canaan. Of the twenty-three, thir¬ 
teen went to the Aaronide family of priests, leaving only ten towns for the 
remaining Kohathites. So whereas belonging to the same clan as the Aaronide 
priests undoubtedly brought certain privileges, the nonpriestly families of the 
Kohathite clan—that is to say, three out of the four Kohathite families alto¬ 
gether—received fewer towns than did the Merarites or Gershonites. 

Although we are unable to pinpoint a particular historical circumstance as 
background for the internecine dispute within the clan of Kohath, there 
would be a certain logic to expecting such disputes in the postexilic commu¬ 
nity. It must be remembered that the actual history of the Aaronide priest¬ 
hood still eludes us. As a result, it is most difficult to link a traditional ac¬ 
count, such as is preserved in Numbers 16-17, to historical situations. Perhaps 
Numbers 16-17, in their priestly version, mask a rivalry within the postexilic 
priesthood. In any event, these chapters establish within Torah literature a 
unique sanction for the Aaronide priesthood, expressed as the triumph of 
Aaron over his first cousin, Korah. It may be significant that in the priestly 
genealogy recorded in 1 Chr 5:29-41 Zadok, the high priest, is affiliated with 
the Amramite family. In 1 Chr 6:35-38 Zadok is registered as a descendant of 
Aaron. 

In the preceding discussion of the JE narratives in Numbers 16-17 the 
interaction of JE and P in Num 16:12-35 was clarified. Moses' implied curse 
in Num 16:15, in the JE narrative, served as a cue for the orchestration of the 
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incense offerings as a test of legitimacy. The priestly narrative actualizes the 
threat conveyed in Moses’ entreaty. 

The priestly narrative also involves God’s glorious presence, the kabod. 
When all were assembled in the courtyard of the Tent of Meeting, the glori¬ 
ous presence (kabod) of God appeared before the entire people. Here the 
kabod appears as a primitive force when God acts to annihilate the insurgent 
faction and its leader, which prompts Moses and Aaron to intercede and to 
ask God’s mercy (Num 16:20-21). The same dynamic obtains in Num 17:7, 
when the appearance of the kabod likewise precedes punitive action by God. 
These scenes recall an earlier crisis of divine wrath, recounted in Num 14:10. 
On that occasion the derogatory report of the delegation sent to reconnoiter 
the land of Canaan aroused God’s anger. 

In the present narrative God agrees to restrict punishment ter the insur¬ 
gent group, and Num 16:35 records their death by a divine fire. There is a 
parallelism between this narrative and the briefer one in Leviticus 10, which 
tells of the death of two of Aaron’s sons after they had presented an improper 
incense offering. The theme of improper sacrifice is elsewhere specifically 
related to incense. In 2 Chr 26:16-21 we read that in his arrogance Uzziah, 
king of Judah, made an offering on the incense altar within the Temple of 
Jerusalem, an act properly reserved for priests. He was punished with the skin 
disease known as sara'at. In chaps. 16-17, more precisely in Num 17:5, we 
find it explicitly stated that offering incense is the exclusive prerogative of the 
Aaronide priests. 

Numbers 17 is comprised of three sections, two of which surely belong to 
the priestly source. Most of the specific content of Numbers 17 has been 
treated in the Notes. The apotropaic function of incense is exploited by 
Aaron in stemming a divine plague (Num 17:6-15). Earlier in the chapter, the 
copper firepans used by the insurgents in presenting their incense offerings 
are consigned for use in the Sanctuary as an overlay for the altar of burnt 
offerings (Num 17:1-5). What remains to be elaborated is the separate tale 
about Aaron’s rod (Num 17:15-26), which may derive from a different priestly 
archive. 

Folklorists have noted that the rapid, miraculous sprouting of a dry stick 
or rod is a motif evident in myth and legend. Herodotus (1971: book iv, 265— 
266, pars. 67-68) relates that the hero, Heracles, once deposited his club 
beside a pillar in Traezen, and that the pillar then put forth blossoms. The 
parallel is not exact, but the result was similar (Gaster 1969: 301, 397). 

The literary relationship of the tale in Num 17:16-28 and the rest of 
Numbers 16-17 is not immediately evident. This tale uses social terms of 
reference in a way similar to their application in Numbers 1-4, but less pre¬ 
cisely. The term bet 'db 'patriarchal house’ is functionally synonymous, in this 
tale, with matteh ‘tribe’. This usage represents an extension of the social 
organization projected in Numbers 1-4, namely, that every nasi' ‘chieftain’ 
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was, at the same time, the head of a patriarchal house. There is, of course, a 
play on the term matteh , which means both “staff, rod” and “tribe.” But 
further, there is the clear implication in Num 17:21 that a choice would be 
made by the Deity from among the thirteen staffs, each with the name of a 
chieftain written on it. There were twelve rods, plus Aaron’s rod, which was 
placed among them. When Aaron’s rod sprouted almonds, it was an indica¬ 
tion that the “house of Levi” had been chosen. Retention of Aaron’s rod in 
the Sanctuary was a warning to all who would challenge the chosen status of 
the tribe of Levi. 

The problem with this analysis is that the selection of the tribe of Levi is 
strictly old business by the time we get to the book of Numbers! In addition, 
there is a certain ambiguity in Num 17:20, which speaks of the election of a 
particular person, not of the selection of a tribe, which, in turn, recalls Num 
16:6-7. Could it be that this tale was intended to establish Aaron’s undis¬ 
puted leadership of the tribe of Levi? 

Perhaps we are wrong to expect consistency in this tale, or to expect that 
its presuppositions would correlate with those of Num 16:1-17:15, the texts 
that precede it. In 17:28 we find an allusion to the prohibitions of access 
associated with earlier rationalizations of levitical functions. Having Levites 
maintain the Tabernacle complex assured that no “alien (zdr)”—in this case, 
no non-Levite—would draw near to the sacred precincts and meet death (cf. 
Num 1:51; 3:10, 38; 18:7). In Num 17:27-28 this very fear is expressed. 

The agenda of Num 17:16-28 is perhaps not the same as that of 16:1— 
17:15. In the former, the singular role of the tribe of Levi, whose overall 
chieftain is Aaron (Num 3:32), is different. It is to approach the sacred pre¬ 
cincts in order to attend to the operation of the Tabernacle, thereby prevent¬ 
ing the threat of a plague, a threat already voiced in Num 8:19, in the record 
of the dedication of the Levites. 
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NUMBERS 18: 
THE DUTIES AND 
PERQUISITES 
OF THE PRIESTS 
AND LEVITES, 

A SUMMARY 
STATEMENT 





INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 18 is composed of a series of laws governing the duties of the 
Aaronide priesthood and those of the Levites associated with them. In ex¬ 
change for their services on behalf of their fellow Israelites, priests and Levites 
were entitled to certain emoluments, which combined to serve as a support 
system for the clergy. For the most part, the specific provisions of Numbers 18 
are anticipated in prior legislation. Numbers 18 presents these requirements 
in a summary fashion, and regards them as known facts of law. The one 
exception is an innovative provision, stated in Num 18:25-32, that obligates 
the Levites to withhold one-tenth of all they receive from the Israelite people 
as tithes (“a tenth of the tithe”). This quantity was to be remitted by the 
Levites to the priests. 

Two concerns dominate the varied legislation of Numbers 18-. The first is 
the purity of the Sanctuary and of its interior space and contents, and the 
corresponding purity of the priesthood. Preserving such comprehensive purity 
required that access to the Sanctuary be restricted to properly consecrated 
personnel and, further, that the consecrated personnel themselves attend to 
their own purification. The edifices, furniture, and sacred vessels also had to 
be protected from defilement. These tasks were among the responsibilities of 
the priesthood. The other issue at stake is support or compensation for the 
priests and Levites and for their families. In theory, priestly law, pursuant to 
Deuteronomic legislation, justifies the entitlements of the clergy in lieu of the 
territories that were not granted to them, as they were to the other tribes of 
Israel. The tribe of Levi, to which the Aaronide priesthood also belonged, was 
not granted a territory in the Promised Land, but was instead guaranteed 
certain forms of regular income from the revenues of the Sanctuary. 

Cultic taxes and sacrificial offerings designated “for YHWH (l-YHWH),” 
or “consecrated for YHWH (qodes l-YHWH)” were usually earmarked for the 
priests, in reality. More precisely, those parts of the sacrificial offerings which 
were not consumed on the altar were usually assigned to the priests. Thus we 
encounter the formula qodes . . . l-YHWH lakkohen ‘consecrated ... for 
YHWH, for the priest' (Lev 23:20). In a similar manner, tithes were allocated 
to the Levites. 

The varied contents of Numbers 18 may be outlined as follows: 


1. 1-7: The respective duties of the priests and Levites are enumerated. 

Priests bore primary responsibility for preserving the purity of the Sanctu¬ 
ary and its contents, most notably the altar. The priesthood was also 
obliged to monitor the purity of its own members. Priests would defile the 
Sanctuary if, for any of several reasons, they penetrated its space when in 
an impure state. The Levites, who assisted the priests, had access only to 
the outer areas of the Sanctuary complex. The overall effect of this legis- 
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lation was to prevent unconsecrated Israelites, as well as all non-Israelites, 
of course, from entering sacred space and from having contact with any 
sacred object or consecrated material. This section of Numbers 18 relates 
most specifically to Leviticus 8-10 (cf. Exod 29:1-37), where the conse¬ 
cration of the Aaronide priesthood is recorded. Also relevant are Num 
8:5-26, containing a parallel description of the dedication of the Levites. 
The system of levitical assignments that is reflected here was first set 
forth in Numbers 3-4. 

2. 8-20: The priestly emoluments are delineated. Individually and collec¬ 

tively, the Israelite people were obligated to convey to the priests the 
following types of revenue: 

a. All portions of the “most sacred offerings (qodes haqqodasim)” not 
consigned to the altar fire. This category included most of the grain 
offerings, along with the sin and guilt offerings. The basic legislation 
is stated in Lev 6:1-7:10. The edible portions of the most sacred 
offerings were to be consumed by pure priests, within the sacred 
precincts of the Sanctuary (Num 18:8-10). 

b. Specified portions from “the sacred gifts of greeting ( selamim)” went 
to the priests. These portions are here referred to as terumdh 'levied 
donation' and tenupah 'presentation offering'. The basic legislation 
appears in Lev 7:11-38 (Num 18:11). 

c. All offerings of firstfruits and of the first yields of grain, wine, and oil 
went to the priests. This provision recalls various laws appearing in 
Exod 23:16-19; Deut 18:4; 26:1-11; and Lev 2:14; and 23:17-18 
(Num 18:12-13). 

d. Anything proscribed under the provisions of the herem ‘ban’ went to 
the priests. This law recalls Lev 27:21 and 28-29, which speak of 
fields that had become temple property under the law of herem. In a 
more general way, the present law relates to the entire subject of the 
herem , as expressed in Deut 7:28 and 13:18, and in the narratives of 
Joshua 6-7. 

e. All firstborn males, of man and beast, went to the priests. Firstborn 
human males were to be redeemed, and their value, plus a surcharge, 
remitted to the priests. Firstlings of impure species of animals, unfit 
for use as sacrifices, were also to be redeemed, and their value, plus a 
surcharge, remitted to the priests. These laws recall Exod 13:2, 11-13; 
22:28; 34:19-20; Deut 12:17; 14:23; 15:19-23; and Lev 27:1-13, all of 
which are statements pertaining to the widespread practice of devot¬ 
ing the firstborn to God (Num 18:15-18). Verses 19-20 summarize 
the theory underlying the provisions of Numbers 18. The grants to 
the priests and Levites were intended to compensate for their exclu- 
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sion from the land grants awarded to the tribes of Israel as a whole 
(cf. Num 18:18, above). 

3. 21-24: The Levites were to collect from the Israelites one-tenth of the 
annual produce of the fields, vineyards, and orchards. The primary laws 
governing tithes are found in Deut 12:17-19 and 14:22-29, as well as in 
Lev 27:30-32, which, however, differ among themselves in their specific 
provisions. 

4. 25-32: This section presents a novel law, requiring the Levites themselves 
to contribute to the priests one-tenth of all they collected as tithes. This 
gift counted as their way of supporting the Sanctuary, in lieu of what 
Israelites would contribute in other forms. The Levites had little wealth 
of their own. They were, however, only auxiliary personnel, and for this 
reason were not exempt from supporting the cultic establishment. This 
requirement epitomized their subserviance to the Aaronide priests. 

It is of interest to note that in Ezek 44:29-30 we find a brief statement 
that incorporates much of the legislation summarized in Numbers 18. 


TRANSLATION 

18 1 YHWH said to Aaron: You, your sons and your patriarchal house with you 
shall incur [punishment] for defilement of the Sanctuary, just as you and your 
sons with you shall incur [punishment] for the defilement of your [own] 
priestly group. 

2 Dedicate as well your kinsmen with you, the tribe of Levi, your paternal 
tribe, that they may be associated with you and assist you and your sons with 
you in front of the Tent of the Covenant. 

3 They shall be charged with caring for you, and with maintaining the 
overall Tent structure, but they may not have access to the vessels of the 
Shrine, or to the altar, lest both they and you meet with death! 

4 They shall be associated with you in maintaining the Tent of Meeting, in 
all tasks pertaining to the Tent structure. No alien shall encroach upon you, 

s but you, yourselves, must undertake the maintenance of the Shrine and 
the altar, so that wrath may never again assail the Israelite people. 

6 I hereby select your kinsmen, the Levites, from among the Israelite people 
to be given in service to you. [They are] dedicated to YHWH, to perform the 
tasks that pertain to the Tent of Meeting. 

7 But you, and your sons with you, shall carefully fulfill the charge of your 
priesthood in all that pertains to the altar, and to what is located inside the 
pdroket screen. I will make of your priesthood a service of dedication, and any 
alien who intrudes shall be put to death. 

8 YHWH spoke to Aaron: 1 hereby grant to you control over my levied 
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donations, including all of the sacred offerings of the Israelite people. To you 
and to your sons I grant them as a share, as a permanent entitlement. 

9 This is what you are to receive from the most sacred offerings, from the 
offerings by fire: all of their offerings, including all of their grain offerings and 
sin offerings, and guilt offerings that they must deliver to me as most sacred 
offerings—all this shall belong to you and your sons. 

10 You must eat this in the most sacred precincts. Every male shall partake of 
it; it shall be consecrated as yours. 

n This, too, shall be yours: the levied donations that comprise their gifts, as 
well as all of the presentation offerings of the Israelite people, to you have I 
granted them and to your sons and your daughters with you, as a permanent 
statutory allocation. Every pure person in your household may partake of 
it. 

12 All of the richest, new oil and all of the richest contents of wine and grain, 
their prime yield, which they [regularly] devote to YHWH—to you have I 
granted them. 

13 The first yield of all that grows in their land, which they [regularly] convey 
to YHWH, shall belong to you. Every pure person in your household may 
partake of it. 

14 Whatever has been proscribed on the part of Israelites shall be yours. 

15 The first issue of the womb of every living creature, which they [regularly] 
dedicate to YHWH, of human and beast, shall be yours. But you must pro¬ 
vide for the redemption of the first issue of humans, and redeem as well the 
firstlings of impure animals. 

16 You shall collect their redemption payments, on behalf of all over one 
month of age, in the equivalent of five shekels of silver, according to the 
shekel of the Sanctuary, which contains twenty grains. 

17 You may not, however, permit the redemption of the firstlings of oxen, or 
the firstlings of lambs, or the firstlings of goats. These are preconsecrated; 
their blood you must dash on the altar, and their fatty portions you must burn 
as an offering by fire, producing a pleasant aroma for YHWH. 

18 Their flesh shall be yours, like the breast of the presentation offering; like 
the right thigh—they shall belong to you. 

19 All of the sacred levied donations that the Israelite people raise for 
YHWH have I granted to you and to your sons and your daughters with you, 
as a permanent statutory allocation. It is like the permanent rule [requiring 
use] of salt in the presence of YHWH, for you and your descendants with you. 

20 YHWH said to Aaron: You will not be granted an estate in their land, nor 
any territory among them. I represent your territory and the estate you are 
granted among the Israelite people. 

21 To the Levites I have awarded every tithe in Israel, in lieu of a land grant; 
as exchange for the tasks they will be performing by attending to the Tent of 
Meeting. 
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22 This is so that Israelite persons will no longer encroach upon the Tent of 
Meeting, thereby incurring the penalty of dying. 

2 Mt is the Levites who shall perform the tasks pertaining to the Tent of 
Meeting, and they shall bear any punishment for their neglect. It (= the tithe) 
is a permanent statutory allocation throughout your generations. But they 
(= the Levites) will not receive a land grant among the Israelite people. 

24 For I have given to the Levites, in lieu of a granted estate, the tithes of the 
Israelite people, which they collect for YHWH as levied donations. Conse¬ 
quently, I have informed them that they will not receive a land grant among 
the Israelite people. 

2 5 YHWH spoke to Moses as follows: 

26 You shall address the Levites and say to them, “When you collect from 
the Israelite people the tithe that I have given to you in lieu of your land 
grant, you shall withhold from it as the levied donation for YHWH a tenth of 
the tithe. 

27 “Your levied donation will count for you the same as grain from the 
threshing floor and ripe fruit from the vat. 

28 “In this way you shall withhold the levied donations for YHWH from all 
of your tithes, which you collect from the Israelite people. Out of that you 
shall remit the levied donation for YHWH to Aaron, the priest. 

29 “From all gifts conveyed to you, you shall withhold the entire levied dona¬ 
tion for YHWH; from all of its richest contents—the consecrated portion of 
it." 

50 You shall say to them, “When you have withheld [an amount] from its 
richest contents, it shall count for the Levites the same as the yield from the 
threshing Boor and the yield from the vat. 

51 “You may then partake of it (= the tithe) anywhere, you and your house¬ 
hold. For it is compensation to you, in exchange for performance of your tasks 
relevant to the Tent of Meeting. 

?2 “By withholding its richest contents from it, you will avoid bearing pun¬ 
ishment over it, and will not cause the defilement of the sacred offerings of 
the Israelite people and thereby meet with death." 


NOTES 

18 1. Hebrew 'awon and similar terms such as het\ which mean “sin, 
offense," often connote not the act itself but the consequences of the act. 
Thus yisse’u 'et'awon hammiqdas precisely translated means, “they shall bear 
the consequences of the defilement of the Sanctuary.” But there is an added 
dimension of meaning, as though *awon were doing “double duty.” The of¬ 
fense or sin being referred to here is either initial defilement or the failure to 
restore the purity of the Sanctuary after it had been defiled. So I translate 
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“you shall incur punishment for the defilement of the Sanctuary.” Compare 
Num 9:13: “that person shall bear the punishment for his offense (het'o 
yissa*)” Note similar usages in Exod 28:43; Lev 5:1; 19:8; and farther on in 
Num 18:22 and 32. 

Two defilements are indicated here: the defilement of the Sanctuary and 
“the defilement of your priestly group (Won kehunnatkem) Hebrew kehun- 
nah may refer, in the abstract, to the priestly office or “the priesthood” (Num 
25:13; Exod 40:15; Josh 18:7). Here it seems likely that reference is to the 
fellowship of priests, as is the sense in 1 Sam 2:36, where a disenfranchised 
priest pleads, “please assign me to one of the priestly groups Cel * ahat hak- 
kehunnot) so that I may have a morsel of bread to eat.” For this usage com¬ 
pare Ezra 2:62; Neh 7:64; 13:29; and in Late Hebrew, Mishna, Yomd\ 1:5, 7, 
Sanhedrin 9:6. 

you and your sons with you. Numbers 18 uses declined forms of the prepo¬ 
sition 'et quite regularly, as in the present verse: ’ attah ubaneka 1 ittak ; see 
below in Num 18:7, 9, 19. 

2. kinsmen. Hebrew y ah ‘brother’ here has the sense of “kinsman” in gen¬ 
eral, referring to members of the same household, clan, or tribe. It may even 
designate a fellow Israelite in contradistinction to non-Israelites. See below in 
Num 18:6; and compare Deut 1:16; 15:11; 18:18; and in priestly legislation, 
Lev 25:14. 

the tribe of Levi. The designation matteh Lewi first occurs in Num 1:49, 
where it is explained. It recurs in Num 17:18. In Numbers 7, which records the 
donations of all tribal chieftains, Hebrew matteh is the consistent term for 
“tribe.” Although matteh is a distinctively priestly term of reference, with 
sebet ‘staff, tribe’ being a term of more general use, the two terms are virtually 
interchangeable in Numbers. Both express the semantic transaction by which 
a word meaning “staff” designates the unit arrayed around, or organized un¬ 
der, such a symbol of jurisdiction. 

your paternal tribe. The designation sebet *abika is unique to this verse. 
Most likely it represents a variation on the better-known term bet 1 db ‘patriar¬ 
chal house’ employed above in v 1. The intent may have been to emphasize 
the contrast between v 1 and v 2. Verse 1 speaks of the restrictive “house” of 
Aaron, whereas v 2 deals with the broad tribal base of the Levites as a group. 

Dedicate. Hebrew hiqrib means “bring near, dedicate.” Compare its sense 
in Num 8:9-10, where we read of the actual dedication of the Levites. Note 
also the provisions of Num 3:6-10 concerning the status of the Levites (cf. 
Exod 28:1; 29:4; 40:12; Lev 7:35). 

It is worth mentioning that the verb qiddes ‘to consecrate’, used in refer¬ 
ence to the ordination of the priests in Leviticus 8, is never employed to 
describe the dedication of the Levites, only verbs such as hiqrib ‘to bring near' 
and ndtan ‘to dedicate, hand over’. This distinction reflects the difference in 
status between priests and Levites. 
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they may be associated. Use of the verb weyilldwu (literally, “they shall 
encircle, accompany”), is probably a wordplay on the name Lewi , deriving it 
from the verb lawdh ‘to encircle, accompany'. Presumably Levites received 
their name from their function, as those who marched around the Sanctuary 
or carried cultic furnishing “around.” The same derivation is assumed in the 
Namengebung of the child Lewi in Gen 29:34, and some modern scholars have 
actually adopted this transparent etymology. 

Use of the niph c al of the verb lawdh , such as we have here and in v 4, 
below, is relatively late in biblical Hebrew. In Isa 14:1 and 56:6, both late 
passages, this verb characterized the activity of non-Israelites who joined the 
people of Israel, both in exile and later on in the homeland. Similar contexts 
are evident in Jer 50:5; Zech 2:15; and Esth 9:21. In Ps 83:9 the verb lawdh 
characterizes a military alliance. 

Another verb intimately associated with the Levites is seret ‘to serve', 
which almost always refers, in context, to cultic service. In Num 8:26 it is used 
to characterize the service to be rendered by the Levites, and the same is true 
in Deut 18:7. This verb is prominent in the stories about young Samuel, 
serving at the shrine of Shiloh (1 Sam 2:18; 3:1), and in Ezek 44:11-12 and 16 
it again classifies the specific function of the Levites in contradistinction to 
that of the Zadokite priests. Here, too, the verb seret contrasts with qarab ‘to 
approach’ the altar, which characterizes the exclusive role of the priests. See 
below, in v 3. 

the Tent of the Covenant. The relatively rare designation 5 ohel ha'edut also 
occurs in Num 9:15 and 17:22-23. It is synonymous with miskan ha'edut in 
Num 1:53. 

3. They shall be charged. Hebrew mismeret attests several principal conno¬ 
tations, sometimes confused by scholars who expect a consistent meaning. In 
the Notes on Num 1:53 these nuances are explained. The sense most appro¬ 
priate here is that of performing a charge or duty, of whatever nature is 
required. The Levites were to do what the priests instructed them to do, along 
with maintaining the Tent. 

vessels of the shrine. Hebrew kele haqqodes is ambiguous, because qodes 
can mean “holiness,” expressed adjectivally as “sacred,” or “a holy place, 
Shrine.” Here “vessels of the Shrine” is better, for it indicates where the 
relevant vessels were positioned. In Num 18:7, below, these vessels are further 
identified as those situated inside the paroket screen. Levites were forbidden 
to have contact with vessels so placed. 

lest . . . they . . . meet with death. The negative formulation weld * 
yamutu has a preventive connotation: “lest they die!” 

4. alien. The various nuances of Hebrew zdr are governed by context. Here 
zdr refers to an Israelite who is neither a consecrated priest nor a devoted 
Levite. Elsewhere, zdr may define one’s position as an outsider with respect to 
the family (Deut 25:5). The basic sense of zdr is “hateful,” from a verbal root 
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z-w-r, cognate to Akkadian zeru ‘to hate’. The term zdr expresses the phenom¬ 
enon of xenophobia. 

5. undertake the maintenance. Here the formula samar mismeret means, 
literally, “to maintain the maintenance,” as explained above, in the Note on 
v 3. 

wrath. The reference to qesep ‘froth, wrath' takes us back to the preceding 
chapter, 17, where we read that divine wrath was unleashed against the Israel¬ 
ites during the Korah insurrection (see the Notes on Num 17:5, 10-15). At 
the conclusion of Numbers 17 (vv 27-28), we read that the people were 
anxiety-ridden over the problem of approaching the Sanctuary, fearing they 
would be stricken once again by God's wrath. Numbers 18 addresses this 
problem at the outset; it states quite emphatically that divine wrath can be 
averted if the priests and Levites fulfill their respective charges properly. If 
only those permitted to do so “approach” the Sanctuary and Shrine, the 
people will be safe. This is the force of Num 18:1: only the Aaronide priests 
may penetrate the inner precincts of the Sanctuary. 

6. to be given in service to you. [They are] dedicated to YHWH. The phras¬ 
ing of the Masorah is somewhat misleading. Hebrew mattdndh is not the 
object of netunim, and the clause is not to be rendered “devoted to you as a 
grant.” Rather, we have appositional statements: lakem mattdndh—netunim 
l-YHWH ‘to be given in service to you—they are dedicated to YHWH’. 

This proposed phrasing accords better with the next verse, where we find 
the composite term ‘ abodat mattdndh ‘a service of dedication’. It also corre¬ 
sponds to what is said of the Levites in the record of their dedication (Num 
8:16) and earlier, in the work assignments of the levitical clans (Num. 3:9). 
The point is that the Levites are devoted not to the priests, but ultimately to 
YHWH. They work for the priests, but are bound to God (Speiser 1963b). 

Just as forms of the verb samar ‘to guard, keep’ were subject to subtle 
nuances, so the verb ( abad ‘to serve’ has differing applications. Here, the 
formula la'abod *et ‘ abodat 5 ohel mo'ed means “to perform the tasks pertaining 
to the Tent of Meeting.” Clearly it does not refer to officiating in the cult! 
The same is true of usage in v 7, which follows. Compare Exod 30:16 for the 
same formula, and Num 4:23 and 27 for the same work assignment (cf. also 
Num 16:9). 

7. The priests are to perform their special “charges (mismeret).” Once 
again, see the Notes on Num 1:53 for the several connotations of the Hebrew 
term mismeret. 

inside the paroket screen. In the phrase ulemibbet lapparoket we have a 
cluster of prefixed elements: w + 1 + m(n), and in the following word we have 
an additional prefixed preposition, lamed. The doubling of prepositional ele¬ 
ments was characteristic of early Phoenician syntax. In the Phoenician in¬ 
scription of Kilamuwa from Zinjirli (Gibson 1982: 34, line 12) we read, Imn'ry 
‘ever since my youth’, and in the Karatepe inscription (Gibson 1982: 46, line 
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4), Imms' sms ‘from the rising of the sun’. Ugaritic attests the same phenome¬ 
non in such forms as wlbbt ‘and well inside the temple’ (Ugaritica V, no. 11, 
line 11; Rainey 1973), and Ibrmst ‘inside the corral’ (KTU 1.41, 18-19). We 
encounter such proliferation in late biblical texts; compare 1 Chr 15:13 lemib- 
bari'sonah ‘from the very beginning’, and rabbinic Hebrew (Levine 1985a: 
151, n. 24). 

Elsewhere, the term paroket occurs only once in the book of Numbers, at 
Num 4:5, in the construction paroket hammdsak ‘the screened pdroket\ and 
there the term itself is explained. 

As described in Exod 25:1-27:21, the interior of the Tent of Meeting was 
divided into two areas separated by the paroket screen. The area behind the 
screen, the innermost part of the Tent, was known as “the Holy of Holies.” 
This name actually occurs in Num 18:10, below, where its significance is 
explained. In this section of the Tent stood the Ark, covered by its sculpted 
lid, the kapporet. In front of the screen, in the area first encountered when 
entering the Tent, stood the Menorah, the golden incense altar, and the 
presentation table. The outer entrance of the Tent was covered by a drape or 
curtain. The entire Tent structure stood within a bounded courtyard, open to 
the sky, with the altar of burnt offerings positioned in line with the entrance 
to the Tent. 

As in Num 18:9 and 11, below, prepositional lamed here connotes rele¬ 
vance. Thus lekol debar hammiqdas means “in all that pertains to the altar.” 

8. The sense of this verse is that all income deriving from the levied 
donations of the Israelites, to be specified farther on, and from sacred offer¬ 
ings as well belongs to the priests as their entitlement. 

control. Here the sense of mismeret is “control, jurisdiction”; see the Notes 
on Num 1:53, where this connotation is mentioned. A similar sense is proba¬ 
bly expressed in 1 Chr 12:30: somere mismeret bet Sa'ul ‘protecting the inter¬ 
ests of the House of Saul’ (so N/PS). Perhaps we could translate “the executors 
of the House of Saul.” 

levied donations. The Hebrew term terumah first occurs in Num 5:9, where 
it is explained. It recurs in this chapter in various combinations (see below, in 
vv 12, 24, 26-32). It may refer to a variety of levies and donations, including 
those contributed voluntarily. Thus, in Exod 25:1 the voluntary gifts of the 
Israelites to the Sanctuary project were termed terumah. 

as a share. Hebrew lemoshah requires specific comment because it has 
often been confused with the verb mdsah ‘to anoint’. We have homonyms in 
biblical Hebrew: (1) mdsah I ‘to anoint', a denominative of mesah ‘oil’, a word 
common in Aramaic; and (2) mdsah II ‘to measure’. This verb is reflected in 
Ezek 28:14: “I created you as a cherub with long-extended, protecting [wings] 
(mimsah hassokek).’’ It is in Aramaic, however, that we find nominal forms of 
this verb. In the Elephantine legal papyri of the fifth century b.c.e. we find the 
term misheta 1 ‘measurement’. Akkadian attests the cognates misihtu (Late 
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Babylonian meshatu) ‘measure'. So in Num 18:8, lemoshah means “as a share, 
for a share." 

The situation in biblical Hebrew is, however, a bit more complex, when we 
consider Lev 7:35: “This shall constitute the share of (mishat) Aaron, and the 
share of (umishat) his sons." The form lemoshah in the present verse is a 
variant of mishah , vocalized as a cohortative infinitive, probably because it 
was misunderstood as deriving from masah I ‘to anoint'. There is, however, no 
mention in this passage of anointing. In Lev 7:35 there is, indeed, reason for 
confusion, because in the subsequent verse we have a reference to the anoint¬ 
ing of the priests: beyom mosho 'ofdm ‘on the day of his anointing them'. 
Accordingly, the Septuagint renders mishat *Aharon : hex chrfsis ‘unction’, but 
in Num 18:8 it renders lemoshah as eis geras ‘for a share'. This translation is in 
context and indicates an awareness of masah II ‘to measure’. It is likely, 
however, that in Lev 7:35 we have the same word as we have here, further 
demonstrating the link between this chapter and Leviticus 6-7 (Levine 
1982a). 

9. from the offerings by fire . The words min hd’es, literally, “from the fire," 
have occasioned comment. M. Haran (1962) sees in them evidence of a devel¬ 
opment that occurred in the mode of Israelite sacrifice. In the course of time, 
parts of certain sacrifices came to be kept from the altar fire in offerings that 
had previously required the total burning of the victim on the altar, in the 
manner of the c olah. Haran actually bases his analysis on Num 18:9, arguing 
that the parts allotted to the priests were “rescued" from the altar fire, min 
ha'es. 

More likely, however, min haes has a different meaning: “from the fire 
[offering]" (cf. the rendering in NJPS). As such, * es has the same function as 
'isseh ‘offering by fire’, below, in v 17. See the Notes on Num 15:2. 

The second part of v 9 delineates the types of offerings that come under 
the provisions of Numbers 18. We find repeated forms of the particle kol ‘all, 
every', emphasizing the inclusiveness of the law, its broad scope. A whole 
array of grants was awarded to the priests. For similar administrative listings 
see Lev 11:46 and 22:18. 

offerings. The term qorban is generic, designating all sorts of offerings and 
votives, and not necessarily sacrifices per se. In Numbers 7 it is used to refer to 
the sacred vessels that were donated by the tribal chiefs at the dedication of 
the Tabernacle. Literally, qorban means “that which is brought near, pre¬ 
sented." Artifacts bearing the inscription qorban have been discovered in 
archaeological excavations, dating from the period of the Second Temple of 
Jerusalem. The objects themselves were forms of qorban (Fitzmyer 1959; Ma- 
zar 1969). 

The three types of “most sacred offerings” mentioned here require special 
comment. (There is no reference to the ' olah ‘burnt offering', which is of this 
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class of sacrifices, for the obvious reason that it was offered as a holocaust. 
Except for hides, nothing of value would remain from such sacrifices.) 

grain offerings. There were several types of minhah, which had a role in 
both private and public ritual. Except for the daily grain offering brought by 
the high priest (Lev 6:12-16), which was a holocaust, grain offerings were 
baked or fried, and only a small part of the dough was placed on the altar. The 
term minhah is explained in the Notes on Num 4:16, and its basic features are 
legislated in Leviticus 2. We find this type of sacrifice being used for different 
ritual purposes, and the Notes on Num 5:18, 25; 6:17; 7:13; 8:8; and 15:4 
provide information on such utilization of the minhah. 

sin offerings. The meaning and functions of the two principal types of 
hatta't are discussed in the Notes on Num 8:8. Clearly, reference here is to 
the type of hatta't of which parts were eaten by the priests. 

guilt offerings. This type of sacrifice had no role in the public cult. It was 
actually a penalty, and it was only paid in the form of a sacrifice. The * dsam 
was required, along with restitution, for certain offenses involving the misap¬ 
propriation of sacred property, an offense known as ma'al (Lev 5:14-26). 

that they must deliver to me as most sacred offerings. Use of the verb hesib 
“to restore, return” in v 9 is of interest. In certain contexts hesib means “to 
remit, repay,” as in Num 5:7-8, where it likewise expresses payment of the 
penalty called 1 asam . The verb hesib derives from the administrative vocabu¬ 
lary. 

In the clause 'aser yasibu li qodes qodasim we have an instance of adverbial 
force being expressed without the usual prepositional lamed, whose use would 
have produced leqodes qodasim. 

10. the most sacred precincts. Here, in contrast to the preceding verse, 
qodes haqqodasim has spatial meaning, demarcating an interior area of the 
Tabernacle (see above, in the Notes on v 7). Only male priests in a state of 
purity were permitted to partake of these offerings, not the female members 
of their families (see Lev 6:11, 22). The families of priests were permitted, 
however, to eat foodstuffs coming from less sacred donations, as provided in v 
11, directly below. 

11. This verse lists additional grants to the priesthood, which is the force 
of the Hebrew wezeh leka This, too, shall be yours’. 

the levied donations that comprise their gifts. The composite term terumat 
mattanam is somewhat ambiguous. Either it means “the levied donation of 
their giving,” in which case mattanam (from an original form, mantanam) 
represents an infinitive; or it is to be rendered “their gift of the levied dona¬ 
tion,” in which case mattanam represents a noun, mattan, a masculine coun¬ 
terpart of the more common feminine mattanah ‘gift’. In Gen 34:12 we have 
the parallelism of mohar ‘connubial gift’ and mattan ‘gift’, suggesting that 
here, as well, mattanam is simply a declined noun. 
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The Hebrew term tenupah and the essential rite it designates are ex¬ 
plained in the Notes on Num 8:11. Reference here is to the law of Lev 7:28— 
34, where it is stipulated that certain sections of the seldmim offerings were 
given to the priests. 

In Lev 7:28-34, however, the relevant sections are called hazeh hattenupah 
‘the breast of the presentation offering’ and soq hatterumah ‘the thigh of the 
levied donation' (Lev 7:34). Compare also similar usage in Lev 8:27, 29; and 
Num 6:20. The essential character of the seldmim offering is explained in the 
Notes on Num 6:14. 

Daughters of priests and the other females in their households could 
partake of the preceding offerings because, in contrast to those which were 
“most sacred,” these were of “lesser sanctity,” in the language of the Mishna, 
qodasfm qallim (Mishna, Qiddusm , 2:8). 

12-13. These two verses enumerate various kinds of firstfruits and first 
yields of grain. The governing principle was that before one could enjoy the 
produce of the land, an offering to God, the source of the bounty, was re¬ 
quired. Only once this was done were humans free to benefit from the yield of 
the earth. Hebrew heleb means “fat,” both of animals (Gen 4:4; Isa 1:11) and 
of grains, such as wheat (Deut 32:14; Ps 81:17). It is less usual to find heleb 
characterizing wine and oil (but see Gen 45:18). 

The original order in which the three forms of yield were listed was dagan , 
tiros, weyishar ‘grain, wine, and oil’, as in Hos 2:10 and 24; and Deut 7:13. The 
order here is inverted, which probably indicates the adaptation of the formula 
by priestlv writers. 

The first yields of field, vineyard, and olive grove must be devoted to God. 
The two terms for first yield, re*sit and bikkurim, interact in vv 12-13. (The 
two terms occur in construct in Exod 23:19; 34:26.) Hebrew re'sit is explained 
in the Notes on Num 15:20-21. The Hebrew term bikkurim occurred once 
before in Num 13:20, in a passing reference. Its matrix is in the animal king¬ 
dom. A firstling is called bekor (see below, in vv 15-17). Pi'el bikker ‘to declare 
as firstborn, to produce a firstling’ (Deut 21:16; Lev 27:26) is denominative of 
bekor , and in turn gave us the noun bikkurim ‘firstfruits’ (Exod 23:16; Lev 
2:14). Here we have an example of the semantic transaction whereby “first” 
means “foremost, best.” Actually, the best oil comes from the first pressing of 
the olives. 

Verses 12b—13a restate the principle underlying most of the provisions of 
Numbers 18: in practical terms, whatever the Israelites devote to YHWH goes 
to the priests. The gifts are first presented to God and then allocated to the 
priests. All members of priestly households may partake of these donations, as 
long as they are ritually pure at the time. 

14. Whatever has been proscribed. The herem operated in ancient Israel as a 
major practice (Stem 1991). Essentially, the verb haram , which has cognates 
in other Semitic languages, means “to separate, set aside.” Compare the 
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Akkadian name of a certain grade of sequestered priestess, harimtu , and the 
attendant status harimutu (CAD H, 101-102). This vocabulary expresses the 
semantics of the sacred, whereby holiness is perceived as “otherness,” as 
something apart from the profane or ordinary. 

In biblical Hebrew, usage of the verb hdram and related forms is consis¬ 
tently negative, bearing the sense “to condemn, proscribe.” Num 18:14 is 
referring to laws governing the appropriation of condemned property by the 
Temple establishment. Thus one condemned to death for sacrificing to other 
gods lost possession of his property (Exod 22:19; Lev 27:21, 29). In Ezra 10:5— 
8 we read of a decree adjuring all the Jews to assemble in Jerusalem on a 
particular date. Those failing to appear would have their property con¬ 
demned! Spoils seized in the wars of conquest were herem and became Tem¬ 
ple property (Deut 13:18; Joshua 6-7; 1 Sam 15:8-9). 

15. of every living creature. The formulation lekol behemah is further speci¬ 
fied as ba’ddam ubabbehemah 'of human and beast'. This method of explica¬ 
tion, by which a general category is stated and then defined more specifically, 
is common in legal and ritual texts. The primary law was stated in Exod 
34:19-20, against the background of the earlier provisions of Exod 13:1 and 
11-16 regarding the laws of redemption. 

of every living creature. The nuances of Hebrew bdsdr are well known. In 
Gen 6:12 kol bdsdr 'all flesh’ most probably included reference to the animal 
kingdom, in the context of the flood narrative. “All flesh” had been cor¬ 
rupted. 

redeem. The verb padah , used here, also occurs in the Exodus passages. 
This passage does not, however, specify what is to be done with impure 
firstlings left unredeemed. The purpose of the law is to afford the Sanctuary 
the equivalent value in silver of firstlings unfit for sacrifice. The wording of 
this verse and the next, recalls Lev 27:11 and 27, where the specifications of 
the system of votive redemptions are spelled out. The Sanctuary, through its 
administering priesthood, established valuations based on age and gender and 
imposed a surcharge of 20 percent on redemptions. Firstborn sons of Israelites 
must always be redeemed. God had first claim on them. 

first issue of the womb. Hebrew peter rehem appeared for the first time in 
Num 3:11, where it is explained. In Num 8:16 it occurs again in the feminine 
construction, pitrat rehem, with reference to the devotion of the Levites, who 
substituted for the firstborn sons of the Israelites. 

16. This verse expands on the previous one and states that humans be¬ 
came eligible for redemption upon reaching the age of one month. At that 
point a child was considered viable and likely to survive. 

their redemption payments. The passive participial form peduydw means 
“its redemption payments,” as is explained in the Notes on Num 3:46. The 
plural expresses abstraction, in the same way that ne'urim means “youth, 
youthfulness” and zequnim means “old age.” 
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the equivalent. The meaning of l erkeka is clear; but the specific form used 
here, with the pronominal suffix, requires explanation. This bound form oc¬ 
curs in Lev 5:15 and 25; and 27:1-8, in the actual sources of the present 
legislation. The second-person masculine form, 1 erkekd , literally, “your equiva¬ 
lent,” became a bound form, so that we can refer to hd-erkeka ‘the “your 
equivalent” ’ (Lev 27:23). In Lev 27:1 we find the formulation be'erkeka 
nepasot ‘in the “your equivalent” of lives’, which corresponds to 2 Kgs 12:5: 'is 
kesep napsot l erko ‘the silver of each person’s life equivalent’ (Levine 1989b: 
30-31, 203, n. 24). 

Pursuant to the provisions of Leviticus 27, the present law assigns the 
redemption payments of firstborn Israelites to the priests. The price was set at 
five shekels by the sanctuary weight for a child of one month’s age. Each 
shekel weighed twenty grains of silver. For further information on weights and 
measures, see the Notes on Num 3:47-48. 

17. These are preconsecrated. Firstlings of animals fit for sacrifice, such as 
large cattle, or sheep and goats, could not be redeemed because they were 
sacred by the fact of their birth. God had prior claim on them. This is the 
force of qodes hem. Such firstlings could only be used in sacrifices unless they 
originally had, or subsequently developed, blemishes of the kinds that ren¬ 
dered animals unsuitable for sacrifice (cf. Lev 22:19-22). This matter was the 
subject of extensive legislation by the Jewish Sages in postbiblical times, who 
established criteria for releasing firstlings who developed blemishes or had 
exhibited them initially. Tractate Bekdrot of the Babylonian Talmud deals 
with the relevant procedures. 

Hebrew sor, kes'eb, ( ez ‘ox, lamb, goat’ is a common combination (Lev 
7:23; 17:3; 22:27). Idiomatically, it is a merism, referring to all classes of 
domestic livestock. 

In the usual procedures for sacrificing selamim offerings, blood from the 
sacrificial victim is dashed on the altar, and the fatty portions of the animal 
are burned in the altar fire (Leviticus 3; Lev 7:11-34). The term *isseh ‘offer¬ 
ing by fire’ was explained in the Notes on Num 15:3. 

18. The flesh of firstlings offered as sacrifices, more precisely, those por¬ 
tions of meat not placed on the altar accrue to the priests. The point is that 
there is a difference between the disposition of the selamim according to Lev 
7:11-34 and the present legislation. The unburned flesh of firstlings is not 
divided between priests and donors, as is that of selamim offerings, but is 
entirely assigned to the priests. 

Although the law here is clearly modeled on the law of the selamim offer¬ 
ing, as its formulation indicates, it applies the provisions of that law to an¬ 
other category. The law states that all of the unburned flesh of firstlings is of a 
status comparable with the specific sections of the selamim , the breast and 
thigh, which go to the priests. See the Notes on v 11, above, for the sense of 
the term tenupah ‘presentation offering’. 
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19-20. The next two verses recapitulate the provisions of vv 8-18. 

the permanent rule [requiring use] of salt. The formulation bent melah 
1 olam deserves comment because it has been the subject of considerable dis¬ 
cussion. Some scholars have assumed that salt had a particular role in cove¬ 
nant enactment, and that berit melah meant “a covenant made binding by 
salt,” or the like. They have referred to treaty curses found in ancient Near 
Eastern documents, which refer to salt. These statements admonish anyone 
who might violate the treaty that his arable land or towns would be sown with 
salt as punishment. Some have referred to the symbolic use of salt in the 
conventions of hospitality as indicating its legal effects (Fensham 1962). 

It is more likely, however, that the law of Lev 2:13 and its reflex in the 
present verse have nothing to do with covenant enactment or with treaty 
curses. The term berit , in these statements, simply means “binding obliga¬ 
tion, rule, commitment.” It is said of the Sabbath that it is berit ‘olam 'a 
binding observance for all time' (Exod 31:10). The bread of display is termed 
berit c olam in Lev 24:8, whereas in the next verse, Lev 24:9, it is designated 
hoq c olam ‘a statutory obligation for all time’, thus suggesting that the two 
terms, berit and hoq, are synonymous. The point is that it is the actual re¬ 
quirement to use salt that constitutes the berit. What the present verse states 
is that the entitlements assigned to the priests in vv 8-19 have the same 
binding force as the rule requiring the salting of sacrifices stated in Lev 2:13. 
There it is stated emphatically that the salting of sacrifices must never cease! 

20. This verse expresses the underlying theory of the priestly support sys¬ 
tem, ordained in Deut 18:1-2. Deuteronomy addresses the levitical priests 
rather than the Aaronide clan because Deuteronomy classifies all priests as 
Levites and does not project the distinction between priests and Levites so 
basic to the book of Numbers. The principle is the same, however: the priest¬ 
hood would receive no grant of land or territory in Canaan, unlike the tribes 
of Israel as a whole. The priests would be granted cultic entitlements in place 
of territory. The key terms are heleq ‘area, territory’, and nahalah 'possession, 
estate’. These two terms often occur together synonymously (Gen 31:14; 
Deut 10:9; 12:12). 

Whereas heleq is merely a term of measurement, nahalah reflects a com¬ 
plex legal system. In biblical Hebrew, the verb ndhal means “to possess, ap¬ 
propriate,” and its connotations always reflect the orientation of the recipient. 
A nahalah, however acquired, represents what is received. From the Mari 
dialect of Akkadian we learn that the cognate, nahalu , means “to hand over 
(property), to convey” (CAD N, 1.126, nahalu B). The related noun nihlatu 
means “property handed over, transferred” (CAD N, 2.219, nihlatu). The 
Ugaritic attestations of the cognate nhlt are especially instructive. Baal speaks 
of “the mountain of my estate ( gr nhlty )” (Gibson 1978: 49, 3c, lines 26-28). 
The home of Kothar-wa-Hasis in Memphis is referred to as hkpt ars nhlth 
‘Memphis, the land of his estate’ (Gibson 1978: 55, F 16), and the term ars 
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nhlth ‘the land of his estate’ recurs in a description of the habitat of the god 
Mot (Gibson 1978: 66, 4.viii. 13—14). In biblical Hebrew, the cognate of this 
noun, nahaldh , may have generated a denominative verb, ndhal ‘to receive, 
possess a nahaldh ’. So we end up with two sides of the coin: receipt and 
conveyance. 

Initially the verb nahal, and the term nahaldh , had nothing necessarily to 
do with inheritance, but because land was the mainstay of family estates, it is 
understandable that these terms would appropriate the sense of “inheri¬ 
tance.” In reality, the nahaldh was initially obtained by a family or clan either 
by conquest or by purchase or grant. Only subsequently was it transmitted 
through family lines. Here we are told that God himself will provide the estate 
of the Aaronide priesthood, to be granted them in the form of entitlements 
from Temple income. 

21-24. These verses prescribe the principal entitlements of the Levites, as 
distinct from those of the priesthood. The Levites are to receive one-tenth of 
the annual yield of the fields, orchards, and vineyards, to be remitted to them 
by all Israelites. 

every tithe. The term ma'aser means “a tenth part.” The earliest biblical 
source to refer to tithes is undoubtedly 1 Sam 8:15-17, where we read that 
kings normally taxed their subjects one-tenth of their grain crops and fruits 
and of the increment of their flocks. As such, the tithe was a form of royal 
taxation. It first emerges as a form of temple taxation in Deuteronomy (Deut 
12:6, 17-18; 14:22-29; 26:12-15), and Lev 27:30-33 restate the duty to conse¬ 
crate the tithes from the yield of the land and the herds and flocks. Against 
this background, it would appear that the tithe was a form of temple taxation. 
However it was specifically earmarked in Torah legislation, its cultic provisions 
undoubtedly reflect a system of royal taxation. In fact, the history of the tithe 
in biblical Israel, as sketchy as it is, demonstrates nonetheless that the temple 
establishment and the priesthood were rooted in royal administration. 

Now, whereas Deuteronomy also assigns tithes to “the Levite (lallewi ),” 
the term lewi refers to all priests in the Deuteronomic system and does not 
stand in contradistinction to priests, as it does in Numbers; see the Note on v 
20, above. The stratification of the tribe of Levi into the two groups, priests 
and Levites, first occurs explicitly within Torah literature in Numbers. It may 
be implied in Lev 25:32-33, a law dealing with the so-called “levitical” towns, 
but this is far from certain. In any event, it is undoubtedly Numbers that 
unambiguously assigns the tithes to the Levites, as emoluments distinct from 
those assigned to the priests. 

As for Lev 27:30-33, the law requiring Israelites to consecrate a tenth part 
of the annual yield of the land and of the increment of the herds and flocks, it 
is not formulated in terms of priestly or levitical income. Although the for¬ 
mula qodes l-YHWH used in those priestly statements functionally connotes 
temple income, it does not specifically identify the Levites as recipients of 
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tithes. The legislation summarized in Numbers 18 represents, therefore, the 
end of a long process. 

The formulation kol mdaser ‘every tithe’ is vague. Does kol ma'aser refer 
to the two principal kinds of tithes, from agricultural produce and from the 
increment of herds and flocks, as stipulated in Lev 27:30-33? Gray is doubt¬ 
ful, and correctly so. 

Logically, “the tithe from the tithe,” which the Levites themselves were to 
remit to the priests (as prescribed below, in Num 18:27, 30), consisted only of 
agricultural produce and did not include animals. Furthermore, if we con¬ 
clude, as the text specifies, that the Levites were to pay the priests one-tenth 
of all they received from the Israelites, it is logical to conclude that they did 
not receive from the Israelites tithes from the herds and flocks. This is Gray’s 
reasoning, and he also notes that Neh 10:36-38; and 13:5 and 12,-which are 
very late postexilic sources, mention only tithes from produce of the land as 
the obligation of the community. 

And yet tithing of animals was a relatively old practice in biblical Israel. It 
is mentioned as a royal prerogative in 1 Sam 8:17 and is referred to by both 
Jeremiah (Jer 33:13) and Ezekiel (Ezek 20:37). Interestingly, both Abraham 
(Gen 14:20) and Jacob (Gen 28:22), at various times, pledged tithes “of all 
(mikkol !)” they possessed, and both were noted for possessing extensive herds 
and flocks! Most likely, tithing of animals was a known practice when Num¬ 
bers 18 was written, but such tithes are not, nevertheless, covered by its 
legislation. It must be conceded that we know relatively little about the reali¬ 
ties of temple funding in biblical Israel, and this situation requires the com¬ 
mentator to be tentative in the interpretation of specific priestly statutes. 

The pertinent tithes were assigned to the Levites “in exchange” (Hebrew 
helep) for their “service f abodah)" in the Sanctuary. The preposition helep 
occurs only here and in v 31, below. In the Aramaic Targum and the Peshitta, 
halap normally translates Hebrew tahat ‘in place of’ (cf. the formulations in 
Num 8:16, 18). 

tasks. The term c abodah has been explained in the Notes on Num 10:9, 
and in the comments on v 9, above. It is central to the functions of the 
Levites, as these functions are outlined in Numbers 3-4. Hebrew c abodah is a 
thoroughly ambiguous term, connoting both cultic officiation (Num 8:7) and 
maintenance functions, as is its meaning here. 

22. The careful attention of the Levites to their assigned tasks will prevent 
ordinary Israelites from encroaching on the area of the Sanctuary, from which 
they are barred. This is a veiled reference to the episodes related in Numbers 
16-17, especially Num 17:28. 

incurring the penalty. The idiom lase't hef ‘to bear the punishment for an 
offense’ is a variation on the more common idiom ndsd* hwon in Num 18:1, 
above. This variation recurs below, in v 32. 

24. which they collect for YHWH as levied donations. The clause ’ aser 
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yarimu l-YHWH terumah belies the etymology of the term terumah itself. The 
terumah consists of what is “raised.” 

Consequently. Idiomatic ( al ken has its normal sense here, expressing the 
rationale of one's actions. 

25-32. The remaining verses of Numbers 18 introduce a novel provision, 
actually a variation on the law of the tithe. The Levites were not to be relieved 
of all obligation to support the cult and priesthood. The status of the Levites, 
as defined in the book of Numbers, made them auxiliary personnel—dedi¬ 
cated to God, but subservient to the Aaronide priesthood. 

26. This verse states an operative principle: the Levites are required to 
“withhold” one-tenth of the tithes they collect from the Israelites. This is 
what is meant by the verb wahharimotem ‘you shall withhold’, exactly as we, 
today, speak of withholding taxes. In this way, the tithes were desacralized. 
God’s claim to them had been satisfied. Speaking more realistically, the 
priesthood would enjoy added income. 

in lieu of your land grant. In v 26, the basis for these entitlements is 
laconically restated: benahaldtkem ‘in place of your land grant’. Prepositional 
beth in this construction is beth pretii ‘the beth of price’, a function explained 
in the Notes on Num 17:3. 

27. will count for you. Niph'al nehsab here functions as part of the ac¬ 
counting vocabulary, as is generally true of other forms of the verb hasab ‘to 
figure, calculate’. Compare 1 Kgs 10:21: “silver does not count for anything 
(7o‘ nehsab . . . lime'umdh).’' Here the sense is that the materiel that the 
Levites withheld and then remitted to the priests would be credited to them 
as if they were desacralizing their own produce—grain and ripe fruit. The 
notion that the contribution of the Levites to the priests would “count” for 
them is repeated in v 30 below. In actuality, the Levites had virtually no 
arable land, with the possible exception of small plots for gardening. 

ripe fruit. Hebrew mele'ah is a rare term. In Exod 22:28 it occurs in a law 
requiring payment of the first ripe fruits from the vat, and in Deut 22:9 its 
usage pertains to the prohibition against sowing seed in proximity to vines. 
One who does so loses his ripe fruit. 

28. In this way. Here the force of adverbial ken is “so.” It expresses the 
anticipated result of the Levites’ action in donating a tithe from what they 
had collected. 

29. from all of its richest contents. In the second part of the verse, Hebrew 
helbo mimmennu ‘[an amount] from its richest contents’ illustrates that He¬ 
brew heleb ‘fat’ can refer to the choicest grain, as is explained in the Notes on 
vv 12-13, above. 

the consecrated portion of it. The parallel statement, 'et miqdeso mim¬ 
mennu, is an old crux of interpretation, both because of the Masoretic point¬ 
ing (miqdeso instead of miqdaso) and because the usual meaning, “sanctuary,” 
does not fit here. The Septuagint reads to hagiasmenon ap autou ‘the sacred 
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part of it/ suggesting a Hebrew pointing mequddaso. Curiously, in 2 Chr 31:6, 
a passage dealing with tithes, we find the construction qoddsim hammequd- 
ddsim, literally, “sacred donations that have been consecrated” (see below, in 
the Notes on v 32). As it stands, the Masoretic pointing is anomalous and 
probably represents a tendentious vocalization, intended to differentiate this 
word from miqdas ‘sanctuary’, which would make little sense here. 

31 .of it. The object pronoun ‘dto has many antecedents in the preceding 
verses. Ultimately, it reverts to mimmennu ‘from it’ in v 26, namely, from the 
tithes collected by the Levites. 

Once having desacralized the tithes the Levites were free to partake of 
them anywhere because, unlike sacrificial materiel, tithes did not have to be 
eaten in sacred precincts. 

32. The sense of this verse is that the Levites could avoid punishment for 
defiling the sacred donations of the Israelites by properly contributing one- 
tenth of the tithes they collect to the priests. 

the sacred offerings of the Israelite people. It is admittedly unusual to refer 
to tithes as qodse bene Yisra'el, a designation normally reserved for sacrificial 
offerings. And yet in 2 Chr 31:6, a passage already mentioned, we find ma'asar 
qoddsim hammequddasim, literally, “tithes of sacred donations that have been 
consecrated.” 

We should assume a degree of license in technical usage here, in contrast 
to Gray, who interpreted this provision differently. He understood this verse 
as admonishing the Levites against partaking of priestly entitlements, which 
would be an act of defilement. More likely, the sense is that by paying their 
dues, the Levites would be acting pioperly. 
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NUMBERS 19: 
THE IMPURE DEAD 





INTRODUCTION 

The subject of Numbers 19 is the impurity resulting from contact with or 
proximity to a human corpse, a grave, or bones from a corpse. The formula¬ 
tion of the law suggests that it intended no distinction between Israelites and 
non-Israelites as regards the impurity of the dead; all human corpses and 
bones were impure. This type of impurity was regarded by the priests of 
biblical Israel as the most severe of all. It was the urgent need to eliminate 
such impurity from the Israelite areas of settlement that gave rise to the 
complex regulations and rituals of Numbers 19. 

If left unattended, the impurity of the dead would ultimately defile the 
Sanctuary, located within the encampment ( mahaneh ), even if no direct phys¬ 
ical contact with or proximity to the Sanctuary might be involved. The mere 
likelihood that a contaminated individual might enter the sacred space of the 
Sanctuary was sufficient to pose a real threat to its purity, even if the event 
did not actually occur, because the impurity of the dead generated additional 
impurity. The danger to the Sanctuary is explicitly stated in Num 19:13 and 
repeated in Num 19:20, so that both sections of the chapter, as it turns out, 
convey this principle. Proper purification after contamination by the dead 
became a vital concern. 

Numbers 19 is clearly divided into two discrete sections, which differ in 
their terms of reference and perspective. Whereas Num 19:13 refers to a 
Tabernacle (miskan), v 20 of the second section, in a variation of the same 
statement, uses the term miqdas ‘sanctuary’. 

Furthermore, each section deals with a separate dimension of the purifica¬ 
tion process. Num 19:1-13 are devoted primarily to the preparation of a 
mixture of ashes and living water, to be used in purifying persons and objects 
that had been contaminated by the dead. This mixture required the total 
destruction of a red cow in the course of a rite of riddance. The ashes of the 
bovine victim, which was slaughtered and destroyed outside the encampment, 
were gathered up and stored in a pure place. Mixed with living water, the 
ashes would be sprinkled over those persons and objects requiring purifica¬ 
tion. All persons involved in administering these procedures, the priests and 
those who burned the cow and gathered its ashes, were themselves required to 
undergo purification, albeit of a lesser severity, through ablutions and the 
laundering of their clothing. 

The former section of Numbers 19 concludes with an admonition: anyone 
who had contact with the dead and subsequently failed to purify himself 
would be ostracized from the Israelite community. The point is stressed that 
purification was to be accomplished in two stages, on the third and seventh 
days of the period of impurity. Num 19:13 charges any person who fails in this 
duty with defiling the Sanctuary itself, because “water of lustration (me nid- 
dah the mixture of ashes and living water prescribed in this section, had 
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not been sprinkled on him. A relation to the Sanctuary is also expressed by 
the requirement that blood from the cow be sprinkled in the direction of the 
Sanctuary (v 4). 

The second section of Numbers 19 (vv 14-22) sets forth the specific 
conditions of contact and proximity that had the effect of contaminating 
persons, places, and objects with the impurity of the dead. Essentially, anyone 
standing within the same roofed structure as the dead (the “tent” of v 14) 
became impure merely by sharing that space. Furthermore, any substances 
left in open vessels within that enclosure contracted the impurity of the dead. 
Only vessels closed and sealed were protected. In open air, it was tactile 
contact with a corpse, or with bones from a corpse, or with a grave that 
rendered a person impure. 

Whenever this contact occurred, the prescribed mixture was to be uti¬ 
lized. A pure person was to sprinkle living water, in which the ashes of the red 
cow had been mixed, on the tent, vessels, or humans requiring purification. 
This ritual was to be repeated on the third and seventh days of the period of 
impurity, and only then, after ablutions and the laundering of clothing, would 
the contaminated person be restored to a pure state. Verse 20 restates the 
impact that the impurity of the dead would have on the Sanctuary itself. 

In the Comment on this chapter the overall significance and phenomenol- 
ogy of priestly legislation pertaining to the dead will be discussed. Here it 
would be helpful merely to note several features of Numbers 19 that have a 
direct bearing on its interpretation. 

Within the first section (Num 19:1-13) we note a further internal divi¬ 
sion: vv 1-10 constitute a unit entirely devoted to the preparation of the 
means of purification; while vv 11-13 anticipate the second section of Num¬ 
bers 19 by discussing how the mixture would be utilized, and emphatically 
state the admonition against failure to undertake the required purification. 
Possibly vv 11-13 were later inserted after v 10 in an effort to join the two 
sections of the chapter. The sequence of the two parts of Numbers 19 would 
seem to be determined by a principle evident in many priestly prescriptions: 
before the actual law with its contingencies is stated, the means for fulfilling 
it are prescribed. 

In the second section of Numbers 19 (vv 14-22) no specific role is pro¬ 
jected for priests. It is required only that “a pure man ('is tahor)” perform the 
rite of lustration. The implications of this shift will be discussed in the Com¬ 
ment, below. Quite possibly, the lustration rite prescribed in the latter section 
of this chapter had a popular rather than a priestly origin. 
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TRANSLATION 

19 } YHWH addressed Moses and Aaron as follows: 

2 This is the statute of the prescribed instruction that YHWH has or¬ 
dained, as follows: Order the Israelite people to provide to you a red cow, 
physically perfect and without blemish, one that has never borne a yoke. 

3 Deliver it to Eleazar, the priest, and let it be taken outside the encamp¬ 
ment and slaughtered in his presence. 

4 Eleazar, the priest, shall take some of its blood on his finger and sprinkle 
[it] seven times in the direction of the Tent of Meeting. 

5 The cow shall then be burned in his presence; its hide, meat, and blood 
shall be burned, together with its dung. 

6 The priest shall take cedar wood, hyssop, and crimson cloth, and cast 
them into the fire where the cow is being burned. 

7 The priest must then launder his clothing and bathe his body in water, 
after which he may reenter the encampment. He remains impure until eve¬ 
ning- 

8 The person who burned [the cow] must likewise launder his clothing in 
water, and bathe his body in water. He remains impure until evening. 

9 A pure person shall gather up the ashes of the cow and deposit them in a 
pure place. This shall be conserved by the community of the Israelite people 
as water of lustration; it is a sin-offering. 

,0 The person who gathers up the ashes of the cow shall launder his cloth¬ 
ing. He remains impure until evening. This shall be a permanent statute for 
the Israelite people, as well as for the alien who resides among them. 

11 Whoever had contact with the corpse of any human being shall be 
deemed impure for seven days. 

12 He must purify himself with [the ashes] on the third day and on the 
seventh day, and then shall become pure. Should he fail to purify himself on 
the third day and on the seventh day, he shall not be deemed pure. 

13 One who had contact with a corpse belonging to any human being who 
had died, but failed to purify himself, has defiled the Tabernacle of YHWH. 
That person shall be cut off from Israel, because water of lustration was not 
dashed on him. He remains impure; his impurity endures within him. 

l4 This is the prescribed instruction: in the event that a person dies inside a 
tent, everyone who enters that tent and everyone found inside that tent be¬ 
comes impure for seven days. 

15 Every open vessel that does not have a lid fastened around it becomes 
impure. 

16 Anyone having contact, in the open field, with a slain human body, or a 
corpse, or a human bone, or a grave, becomes impure for seven days. 
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17 Some of the “dust” of the burned sin-offering shall be used for the 
impure person, and living water shall be poured over it, into a vessel. 

18 A pure person shall then take hyssop and dip it into the water, and 
sprinkle it on the tent, and on the persons who were there, and on the one 
who had contact with the bone, or the slain body, or the corpse, or the grave. 

19 The pure person shall perform the sprinkling over the impure person on 
the third day, and on the seventh day, finally removing the impurity on the 
seventh day. He must then launder his clothing and bathe in water, and at 
eventide he is restored to purity. 

20 But any person who becomes impure, but fails to purify himself—that 
person shall be cut off from the midst of the congregation, for it is the 
Sanctuary of YHWH that he has defiled. Water of lustration was not dashed 
on him: he remains impure. 

21 This shall be a permanent statute for you. The person who sprinkled the 
lustration water must launder his clothing: and anyone who had contact with 
the water of lustration remains impure until evening. 

22 Anything that the impure person touches is rendered impure, and a per¬ 
son who [in turn] touches [such objects] remains impure until evening. 


NOTES TO 19:1-13: METHODS 
OF PURIFICATION 

19 2. the statute of the prescribed instruction. The combination huqqat 
hattorah is redundant. It is unique to this verse, though each of its two 
components, torah and huqqah, occurs frequently in priestly texts. 

The term huqqah is explained in the Notes on Num 9:12, and the term 
torah in the Notes on Num 15:16. In Leviticus 6-7, for instance, the term 
torah occurs repeatedly as a way of designating manuals of instruction for the 
priests. Thus in Lev 6:2 we read, zo’t torat hctolah ‘this is the prescribed 
instruction for the burnt offering'. 

Order [the Israelite people] to provide to you. Idiomatic weyiqqehu 'eleka 
has the sense of “let them provide to you.” Actually it is a rare formulation, 
but its meaning is established by the more common construction Idqah + /- in 
v 17, below: welaqehu lattame ‘let them provide for the impure person' (cf. 
similar usages in Lev 14:4; Ezek 5:1). 

red. It seems inescapable that the ruddy color of the cow symbolized 
blood. More will be said of this in the Comment, below. Here we note that the 
adjective 1 adorn itself may be related to dam ‘blood’, expressed with prothetic 
*aleph. This relation is suggested by the Akkadian forms adamu ‘blood’ (CAD 
A, 1.95) and adamatu ‘black, blood’ (CAD A, 1.94). The same phenomenolgy 
would, of course, account for the utilization of scarlet cloth in rites of purifi¬ 
cation, as we shall observe below, in the Notes on v 18. 
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cow. Hebrew pdrdh tells us little about the precise age of the requisite 
animal, because par 'bull’ and pdrdh ‘cow’ are used rather loosely in biblical 
Hebrew. English “heifer” designates a cow that has not borne a calf, and it is 
nowhere near certain that such an animal was intended by the present law. 
One assumes that a degree of physical maturity is implied by the term pdrdh, 
though we lack detailed information on animal husbandry in biblical Israel. 
Clearly, a pdrdh is older than an 'eglah ‘calf' (female), and, according to Mic 
6:6, a yearling is called l egel. 

physically perfect and without blemish. The red cow had to be, literally, 
“complete, having no blemish in her (temimah *aser y en bak mum Those 
blemishes which rendered an animal unfit for sacrifice are enumerated in Lev 
22:20-25. Most of them are congenital. 

The requirement that a cow be used that had never borne the yoke recalls 
a similar provision in Deut 21:3. The calf put to death over a perennial stream 
to expiate an unidentified murder was to be one that had never “drawn” the 
yoke (the Hebrew verb mdsak). Further, we note that the expiatory gifts dis¬ 
patched by the Philistines to propitiate the God of Israel were put in a wagon 
drawn by cows that had never borne the yoke (1 Sam 6:7). It is clear from 
context that those cows were intended as sacrifices (1 Sam 5:14). The notion 
underlying such requirements is that animals used in purificatory rites, like 
those in more usual types of sacrifices, should represent the best available, and 
should never have been employed for any profane purpose (Gray—ICC). 

3. Deliver it. Here the sense of Hebrew natan is “to deliver.” The subject 
of the statement shifts in the course of the verse. The verbs natan ‘to deliver' 
and hosT ‘to take out’ have as their subject Eleazar, the priest, while the 
subject of the verb wesahat ‘he shall slaughter’ is elliptical. The subject is 
unspecified, and this verb could just as well be translated as a passive: “it shall 
be slaughtered.” This manner of expressing actions recurs in vv 5 and 17, 
below. 

The entire riddance ritual was performed outside the encampment, with 
no recourse to a sacrificial altar. This rite was not sacrificial, in the usual 
sense, but it bore a similarity to certain major expiatory sacrifices in which the 
element of riddance was operative. Rites of riddance were normally enacted 
outside the camp, for the obvious reason that the objective was to eliminate 
impurity through its distancing and destruction. Furthermore, as will be dis¬ 
cussed in the Comment, riddance implies the transfer of sinfulness and impu¬ 
rity to the victim, in this case, to the red cow. Whenever such transferral 
occurs, we are dealing with a contaminated object, and it would make little 
sense to retain such contamination inside the encampment. 

Examples of sacrificial rites in which riddance figured prominently are the 
sin-offerings brought in order to expiate major offenses on the part of the 
entire Israelite community or its chief priest, as set forth in Lev 4:1-21. The 
same enactment of riddance was part of the Yom Kippur purification ordained 
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in Leviticus 16 and the purification of Aaron and his sons at the time of their 
investiture, rites described in Leviticus 8-10. Especially significant are the 
similarities between the present legislation and the rites prescribed for the 
purification of one suffering from the symptoms of sara c at, a skin disease, 
according to Leviticus 14. In the Notes on Num 2:3, the significance of the 
term mahaneh ‘encampment’ was discussed. 

It is of interest to note that Eleazar, Aaron’s son and designated successor 
(Num 20:25-29) was to administer these riddance procedures. He had already 
begun to assume certain duties in the aftermath of the Korah episode, as is 
recorded in Num 17:1-5. 

4. Blood from the slaughtered red cow was to be sprinkled by Eleazar “in 
the direction of’’ the Tent of Meeting. The Hebrew construction ’ el nokah 
‘facing, in the direction of’ is actually unique to this verse, though we often 
find other expressions with nokah ‘facing, immediately present’ (Gen 25:21; 
Exod 26:35). The Sifre comments, “he (= the priest) must consciously look at 
the entrance of the Temple while sprinkling the blood.” This comment, re¬ 
flecting later Jewish practices, emphasizes the importance of the orientation 
or orchestration of this ritual. The impurity of the dead impacted the Sanctu¬ 
ary, and its elimination was to be visually and geographically linked to it, even 
though great distance from the Sanctuary was required because of the impu¬ 
rity realized in the rite itself. 

Sprinkling blood taken from a sacrificial victim, and doing so seven times, 
are normal acts of purification (cf. Lev 4:6, 17; 14:7; 16:14-15; Num 8:7). 

5. The entire cow, even including its blood, was to be burned as the priest 
watched. Nowhere else in Torah ritual do we find the explicit requirement of 
burning the blood of a ritual victim. 

shall be burned. The verb wesarap ‘he shall burn’ has an elliptical subject 
(see above, in the Notes on Num 19:3). The force of prepositional l al is 
“together with.” The cow was to be burned together with its dung (Hebrew 
peres) y the undigested contents of the stomach normally not burned on the 
altar from considerations of delicacy (cf. Lev 4:11; 8:17; 10:27). This sensitiv¬ 
ity is echoed in Malachi’s condemnation of improper sacrifice: “I will strew 
dung on your faces, the very dung of your festal sacrifices!” (Mai 2:3). 

6. The three specified ingredients—cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet cloth 
—all figure as well in the rites of purification undertaken for one thought to 
have sara'at, according to Lev 14:4-6. According to the present verse, these 
ingredients were to be cast into the fire, but below, in v 17, hyssop is again 
used when sprinkling the water of lustration over contaminated persons and 

Obviously we are dealing with ingredients that had a broad role in purifi¬ 
cation and riddance. Hyssop (Hebrew 'ezob) is mentioned in this connection 
by the Psalmist, who probably had rites such as the present ones in mind: 
“Purge me with hyssop till I am pure!” (Ps 51:9). In fact, the verb hitfe used 
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in Ps 51:9, which means “to remove impurity,” is employed in this chapter in 
vv 12-23 and 20, in the derived, hithpcfel form, yithattd ’ ‘he purifies himself’. 

crimson. Hebrew sent tola'at, literally, “the scarlet of the worm” (cf. toldat 
sdni in Num 4:8), precisely refers to the insects from whose eggs crimson dye 
was extracted. These insects live in the fronds of palm trees. Hebrew sani thus 
describes the color, not the cloth, which was traditionally identified as wool. 

Cedar wood was prized for its aromatic qualities. In the Comment, below, 
an attempt will be made to rationalize the particular appropriateness of these 
substances to the objectives of riddance and purification, based on compara¬ 
tive evidence. 

7. Laundering of garments and ablutions were regular features of purifica¬ 
tion. Before the Sinai theophany, the Israelites were commanded to launder 
their clothing as part of their preparations for that momentous event (Exod 
19:10). According to Num 8:7, the Levites were ordered to launder their 
garments in preparation for the rites celebrating their dedication to Taberna¬ 
cle service. 

The point is that the priests, like the others involved in administering the 
riddance rites, had themselves become impure in the process, and could reen¬ 
ter the encampment only pursuant to their own purification. 

8. The same rule governing the presiding priest applied to the person who 
had burned the cow. 

9. A pure man (Ts tdhor) was then to gather up the ashes of the burned 
cow and store them outside the encampment, in a pure place. Were an im¬ 
pure person to do this, the effect of the whole rite would be undone. 

This shall be. The direct antecedent of wehdyetdh, literally, “It shall be,” is 
imprecise. Grammatically, it should be the cow (feminine) and not the ashes, 
but such license is normal in biblical Hebrew syntax. 

the community of the Israelite people. The composite term ( adat bene Yis- 
rrfel is common in priestly writings (cf. Exod 10:1; Lev 16:5; 19:2; Num 1:2; 
17:26). Several similar classifications were discussed in the Notes on Num 1:2. 

conserved. Here lemismeret means “for safekeeping, conserving.” The He¬ 
brew term mismeret , which has a wide range of connotations, was discussed in 
the Notes on Num 1:53. 

water of lustration. A problematic term is me niddah , which recurs below, 
in w 13 and 20, and in Num 31:23 (see further in the Notes on v 13, below). 
For the most part, commentators have tended to interpret Hebrew niddah , 
which elsewhere signifies “menstruation” (Lev 12:2; 18:19; Ezek 18:6; 36:17) 
and pertains to the prohibition of sexual relations with a woman during her 
period, at times metaphorically. 

The form niddah is a niptt d/-based construction, based on the verbal root 
n-d-h , probably cognate with Akkadian nadu ‘to hurl, cast off’. The question is 
whether the “casting off” refers to the menstruating woman, who is to be 
removed in some way, or to the flow of her blood, which leaves her body. 
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Although it is true, as Gray emphasizes, that Hebrew niddah virtually always 
pertains to impurity, even metaphorically so, it is more likely that it originally 
referred merely to physiological processes, or simply, as in the present case, to 
the sprinkling or splashing of water. Most likely, Hebrew n-d-h is a variant of 
n-z-h ‘to spatter', which is said of blood (Lev 6:20; 2 Kgs 9:33). Rashi probably 
held this view, by the way, before Akkadian cognates were known. 

On this basis, me niddah means “water of lustration; water for sprinkling,” 
and the characterization niddah literally means, as applied to a menstruating 
woman, “one who is spilling” blood. Such a woman was declared to be impure 
during her period, but it is not the word niddah that, by itself, connotes that 
impurity! 

Gray cites as a parallel of me niddah the term me hatta't ‘water of purifica¬ 
tion' in Num 8:7 and suggests that both mean the same thing. This sugges¬ 
tion is tempting, but is no more than functional. In both instances, in the 
present rite of riddance and in the purification of the Levites, water is instru¬ 
mental, but the term me niddah itself does not convey the same meaning as 
me hatta't. See the Notes on Num 8:7. 

it is a sin offering. The concluding words of this verse, hatta't hi', require 
comment precisely because of the ambiguity attendant upon the term hatta't 
itself. Normally hatta't designates a sin-offering, more literally, one aimed at 
removing or eliminating the impurity occasioned by a sin. Some consider that 
meaning inappropriate here, because this riddance rite is not a sin-offering in 
the usual sense of the term. Nevertheless, “it is a sin-offering” may be the 
closest we can come to a precise rendering of hatta't hi'. The antecedent of 
pronominal hi' ‘it' is the same as that of wehdyetah ‘it shall be', earlier in the 
verse; namely, the red cow that had been reduced to ashes. 

N/PS translates “It is for cleansing,” and Gray, “It is a means of removing 
sin.” Here it is indeed tempting to compare me hatta't ‘water of purification’, 
just mentioned. It occurs in Num 8:7, where the term hatta't also seems to 
have a more general meaning. On this basis, the form hatta't would be infini¬ 
tival—“cleansing, purifying”—and perhaps should be vocalized hatto't. And 
yet it should be remembered that the term hatta't itself literally means “an 
offering for the removal of sin” (see the Notes on Num 8:12). The Sages of 
the Sifre, surely aware of the problem in this verse, emphasize that the regula¬ 
tions affecting the sin-offering applied as well to the water of lustration. So I 
see no reason not to translate hatta't here as “sin offering.” Note that the 
ashes are also referred to as a hatta't in Num 19:17, below. 

10. The man who gathered the ashes of the red cow was rendered impure 
by that very act, and he required the usual purification before being readmit¬ 
ted to the encampment. 

the alien who resides among them. What is of greatest interest in this verse 
is the reference to resident aliens. The verse emphasizes that the foregoing, 
namely, the preparation of the water of lustration from the ashes of the 
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burned cow, is to be a permanent statute not only for Israelites, but for the 
ger, the alien resident within the Israelite settlement. The status of the ger 
was explained in the Notes on Num 9:14 (cf. Num 15:15). This term desig¬ 
nates non-Israelites who came from foreign lands, or whose families had done 
so at an earlier time. 

Two questions are raised by the inclusion of the alien in the requirement 
of purification: (1) Was the corpse of a non-Israelite also a source of impurity? 
(2) Would a non-Israelite be contaminated by contact with a corpse, in the 
same way as would an Israelite? The wording of v 11 would seem clearly to 
assume as much, for it speaks of corpses and bones “belonging to any human 
being (lekol nepes 5 adam) ,” and v 14, below, also uses the term y adam generi- 
cally. Although later Jewish law restricted the provisions of this chapter to 
Israelite dead, the original intent of the law was to deal with all death occur¬ 
ring within the bounds of the Israelite settlement. 

11-13. The next three verses constitute a subunit, in which the provisions 
of vv 14-22 are anticipated in a summary fashion. These verses may have been 
inserted editorially so as to link the two sections of the chapter. 

11. Whoever had contact with the corpse. The Hebrew hannogtfa bemet has 
relative force: “whoever touches, anyone who touches, a dead body.” This 
syntax, wherein the definite article has relative force, is typical of late biblical 
and of postbiblical Hebrew. Relative formulations are, however, quite com¬ 
mon in the exposition of biblical law. Most often, an indeterminate participle 
is used, as in Exod 21:12: “Anyone who strikes another person (makkeh y fs)” 
(cf. also Num 35:12). 

In certain contexts, Hebrew nepes may designate a dead person (cf. Lev 
22:4, and see the Notes on Num 6:6). It does not necessarily do so here, 
because the sense of lekol nepes y adam ‘belonging to any human being’ sug¬ 
gests that the reference may be to living persons, and because the text adds 
y aser yamut ‘who dies’. 

The seven-day duration of impurity is common in priestly law, especially 
for the more severe forms of impurity. Compare the provisions of Leviticus 
13-15 on illnesses and their effects. 

12. He must purify himself. The hithpa'el form yithatta y links this law with 
the provisions of Num 31:19-24, and in general with the overall provisions of 
Numbers 31 relevant to the disposition of the spoils of war. In Num 31:19 and 
23 we also find this unusual hithpa'el form, which elsewhere occurs only in 
Num 8:21 (and metaphorically in Job 41:17). In Num 8:21 we read that the 
Levites underwent purification as part of their dedication, and this process is 
conveyed by the hithpa'el , wayyithatte'u ‘they purified themselves’. 

The laws of Numbers 31 require Israelite warriors who had killed human 
beings in battle to remain outside the encampment for seven days and to 
undergo purification in two stages, just as is provided in Num 19:16. Further¬ 
more, metal objects, and those made of other materials, had to be purified. 
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This process involved use of me niddah ‘water of lustration'. Inevitably, the 
provisions of Numbers 31 represent a direct application of the laws of the 
present chapter. Num 19:12 states the requirements of the law both positively 
and negatively. 

13. This verse expresses the same admonition as we find farther on, in v 
20. The impurity of the dead was so powerful that it affected the Sanctuary 
(see the Introduction to this chapter). 

shall be cut off. The penalty of being “cut off” (the verb nikrat) from the 
Israelite community is common in priestly writings. This penalty originally 
meant banishment from one’s clan or territory, but in the course of time it 
was perceived somewhat differently. It came to connotate premature death, 
loss of status or office, and finally “death at the hands of heaven (mitdh biyde 
samayim)," as it is characterized in the Mishna (Keritut 1:2; Levine 1989b: 
241-242). 

The penalty of karet, as it is known, is ordained for such offenses as 
violation of the Sabbath and holy days (Exod 12:15-19; 31:12; Lev 23:29), the 
eating of blood and fat from sacrifices (Lev 3:17; 19:8), and the failure to 
circumcise one’s son at the age of eight days (Gen 17:14; Lev 12:3). It is also 
the penalty for certain sexual offenses (Lev 18:19; 20:17-18). 

The sense of the Hebrew l od tum'ato bo is “his impurity endures within 
him.” This is often the force of Hebrew l od y as in Gen 8:22: “as long as the 
earth endures fod kol yeme ha'ares).” 

dashed. The sprinkling of the special mixture of living water and ashes was 
absolutely indispensable for purification. The verb zaraq often describes cultic 
acts involving blood as well as water (cf. Lev 1:5). The prophet Ezekiel was 
probably referring to rites such as those presented in this chapter when he 
predicted God’s purification of Israel: “I will sprinkle (wezaraqti) pure water 
upon you, so that you may become pure!” (Ezek 36:35). 


NOTES TO 19:14-22: DEFINING 
CORPSE CONTAMINATION 

The remaining verses of Numbers 19 comprise the second part of the 
chapter. Once the preparation of the instrument of purification has been 
prescribed it is now appropriate to state the conditions requiring such purifi¬ 
cation. 

14. inside a tent. The law here refers to the tent that one lives in: ba'ohel 
‘in the tent’. This wording merely reflects the overall orientation of the 
priestly writings of the Torah and of Numbers specifically. The laws and ritu¬ 
als ordained here were addressed by Moses to the Israelites before their occu¬ 
pation of Canaan. The scene is the migratory experience of Sinai and Trans¬ 
jordan, when the Israelites dwelled in tents. Later Jewish interpreters, whose 
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legislation is preserved in such talmudic tractates as * Ahilot (literally, “enclo¬ 
sures, tenting”) translated the dicta of the Torah to fit the structural require¬ 
ments of buildings and homes. 

This is the prescribed instruction. For the formula zo't hattorah see the 
Notes to v 2, above. This construction occurs elsewhere (Lev 7:37; 14:54), but 
nowhere else as a complete caption. In Deut 4:44 it occurs in a postscript, 
referring to what had been stated earlier. 

The law is that a person found under the same roof with the dead, so to 
speak, or who entered that space, was rendered impure merely by reason of 
propinquity. No direct physical contact with the corpse was necessary, be¬ 
cause it was thought that its impurity was trapped within the covered, en¬ 
closed structure, and had pervaded its atmosphere. 

15. The contents of any open vessel located inside the enclosure when 
death occurred, or during the subsequent period of impurity, are rendered 
impure, and ultimately so is the vessel itself. The operative principle is that 
the impurity present within the structure invades all of its interior air, or 
space, and only sealed vessels are protected. The open vessel becomes impure 
because its unprotected contents had been contaminated, a conclusion 
proved by the fact that sealed vessels resist the impurity of the atmos¬ 
phere. 

a lid. The terminology of this verse is elusive, and has been recognized as 
such since late antiquity. Hebrew samid is a term for bracelet (Num 31:50; 
and cf. Gen 24:22), but this meaning seems unsuited to the present context. 
Lexicographers posit a second meaning, “lid,” such as was used to seal ce¬ 
ramic vessels in antiquity. The verbal root s-m-d means “to join, connect, 
bind,” and both terms merely represent different realizations of the same 
verbal root. 

fastened around it. The form patil follows the model of the Aramaic pas¬ 
sive participle, and means “wound around, sealed around.” The Sifre there¬ 
fore defines samid as dopeq 'cover, stopper’ and patil as ‘ odep 'overlapping' or 
the like. Lids were sealed onto ceramic vessels with plaster or some similar 
adhesive substance, as is explained in the Mishna ( Kelim , chap. 10). This 
explanation is preferable to interpreting patil as “fillet,” which is the meaning 
of this noun in certain contexts (Exod 38:37). 

16. Anyone having contact , in the open field. In contrast to what or who 
shares the same “tent” space with the dead, one “in the field (* al pene has- 
sadeh ),” that is to say, in open air, must have direct physical contact in order 
for contamination to result. That is the sense of wekol *aser yigga\ literally, 
“anyone touching” in this verse. The several contaminating objects are listed: 
one slain, one who died a natural death, a human bone, or a grave. 

The impurity of the dead is permanent. Even an old grave or an ancient 
human bone contaminates. The resultant impurity affecting humans lasted 
for seven days—assuming, of course, that proper purification was undertaken. 
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If not, the resultant impurity endured, as is clearly stated in v 13, above, in 
anticipation of the present law. 

17. This verse refers to the ashes of the burned cow as a hatta't 'sin 
offering’ (see the Notes on v 9, above). Although the riddance procedures 
prescribed in Numbers 19 did not constitute a sin offering in the usual sense 
of an altar sacrifice, they resembled such sacrifices in many respects, certainly 
in their common objectives. 

“dust.” What is puzzling here is the use of Hebrew l apar ‘dust’ instead of 
’eper ‘ashes’, the term found in v 9, above. One immediately recalls the cliche 
c dpdr wa'eper ‘dust and ashes’ in Gen 18:27, echoed in Job 42:86. We must 
infer that Hebrew c apar here describes the dusty physical character of the 
cow’s ashes. 

living water. Living water was to be poured over the ashes, into a con¬ 
tainer. Mayim hayyim means, in effect, fresh water from a source, not from a 
cistern or the like (cf. Gen 26:19; Jer 17:13). Utilization of living water is also 
ordained in the purification of one suffering from the symptoms of sdra'at in 
Lev 14:5 and 50. 

18-19. The prepared mixture was to be sprinkled (the verb hizzah) upon 
whatever object or structure, or whichever person, was being purified. A hys¬ 
sop branch was to be used for this purpose (see the Notes on v 6, above). In 
the purification of disease, ordained in Lev 14:6 and 49, hyssop was also used 
for sprinkling. A pure person was to perform this task. The purification was to 
be performed in two stages, on the third and seventh days of the period of 
impurity, and the laundering of clothes as well as ablutions were also required. 

20. This verse reiterates the admonition in v 13, above, except that it uses 
a significantly different term of reference. The community is the qahal ‘con¬ 
gregation’, not the l edah ‘community’, and the term for the Sanctuary is 
miqdas ‘Sanctuary’, not miskan , a more particularly priestly term. 

21. This verse states the permanence of the foregoing requirements, add¬ 
ing the duty of the person who accomplished the sprinkling to undergo proper 
purification. 

22. The impurity of the dead was communicable, so whatever had been 
touched by one so contaminated became, in time, impure itself. One who, in 
due course, touched such objects was also rendered impure, albeit to a lesser 
degree than one having direct contact with the dead. 


COMMENT: THE CULT OF THE DEAD 
IN BIBLICAL ISRAEL 

Chapter 19 of Numbers is the primary statement in Torah literature re¬ 
garding the impurity generated through contact with a corpse, with human 
bones, or with graves presumed to contain bones. This type of impurity is the 
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most severe ever legislated in the Torah. Even a person under the same roof 
(in the words of Num 19:14, within the same “tent”) as a corpse is defiled 
thereby, because the entire interior space of the dwelling had been polluted 
by the corpse. What is more significant, however, is the fact that the mere 
presence of the impurity of the dead is sufficiently potent to threaten the 
purity of the Sanctuary situated within the Israelite encampment. This notion 
is repeated in Num 19:13 and 20: one who failed to undergo the required 
purifications subsequent to pollution by a corpse “has defiled the Tabernacle/ 
sanctuary of YHWH (*et miskan/miqdas YHWH timme).” This would be so 
even if the impure person had not actually entered the area of the Sanctuary. 

The relatedness of the impurity of the dead to the status or condition of 
the sanctuary is also signaled in the procedures for preparing the ashes of the 
incinerated cow: the priest, standing outside the encampment, must sprinkle 
some of the blood taken from the slaughtered cow in the direction of the 
Sanctuary, located inside the encampment. 

G. B. Gray saw nothing distinctively Israelite in the provisions of Numbers 
19, insisting that in most ancient societies, as well as in more recent ones, a 
corpse is regarded as impure in some sense and, as such, an object to be 
disposed of carefully. This claim is assuredly true, yet the permanent effects of 
the impurity of the dead stated in the provisions of Numbers 19 are decidedly 
unusual. At no future time do corpses or graves undergo a change of status; 
their impurity is permanent. An impure person and certain kinds of impure 
vessels may be purified, but not the bones of human dead or a grave contain¬ 
ing them. Similarly, there is no dimension of sanctity that ever accrues to 
them. 

T. Frymer-Kensky (1983) emphasizes the importance of defining bound¬ 
aries, in this case between the world of the living and the world of the dead. It 
is the withdrawal of one defiled by a corpse from the encampment and his 
readmittance only after extensive purifications that express the polarity of the 
two universes, the worlds of the living and the dead. Such withdrawal is a 
reaction common to any number of threats posed against the purity of sanctu¬ 
ary and community, as we find in the treatment of diseased persons, for 
example, as prescribed in Leviticus 13-14. 

And yet there is a difference as regards the priestly legislation of the Torah: 
the procedures attendant upon the dead are consistently disassociated from 
the Sanctuary and, for the most part, distanced from the encampment as well. 
In all other priestly rites of riddance there is, along with procedures taking 
place outside the encampment, a certain aspect of the rite that must be 
enacted “in the presence of YHWH (lipne YHWH),” that is to say, in the area 
of the Sanctuary. Ultimately, those involved would have to present them¬ 
selves before God. The same was true of the major sacrifices prescribed in Lev 
4:1-21 in expiation of offenses committed by the Israelite community at large 
or by its chief priest, the functional leader of the community. It was likewise 
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true of the expiations scheduled for the Day of Atonement in the provisions 
of Leviticus 16. Even the purification of diseased persons, prescribed in Levit¬ 
icus 13-14, which is closest in its specifications to Numbers 19, ultimately 
required sacrificial offerings in the Sanctuary in order to render the purifica¬ 
tion efficacious (Lev 14:11). Riddance rites were normally combined with 
altar sacrifices in priestly legislation. 

Numbers 19 provides a unique instance in priestly legislation of riddance 
rites entirely separate from the Sanctuary' and its sacrificial altar. Consider the 
following of its features: the slaughter of the red cow took place outside the 
encampment. The cow was totally incinerated in a single procedure. The 
ashes yielded by the incinerated cow were to be stored in a pure place outside 
the encampment, not within the Sanctuary, as was customary for consecrated 
substances. The pattern of purifications on the third and seventh days is 
likewise unique, and is mentioned again only in Num 31:19-23, in connection 
with purification after battle, a rite clearly modeled on the legislation of 
Numbers 19. 

Now, priests participated in the rites of Numbers 19, of course. It would 
have run counter to the legitimate interests of the Israelite priesthood to have 
any except priests officiate in the purification rites. It is significant, however, 
that nonpriests assisted in the preparation of the purificatory substances. 
There is, first of all, the man who slaughtered the cow, as well as the one who 
incinerated it to ashes; and it is stipulated that “a pure man (is tahor)” must 
gather up the ashes and store them. 

The officiating priest became impure in the process of preparing the 
ashes, which, when mixed with fresh water, would serve as the purificatory 
substance. In fact, the preparation of these ashes is the only instance in 
priestly legislation wherein it is explicitly stated that a priest was defiled 
(tarn?) as a direct result of performing a ritual. In the rites of the Day of 
Atonement, the high priest was required to bathe himself at one point before 
undertaking the burnt offerings, undoubtedly because he had become impure 
in the course of officiating at the prior expiatory sacrifices and in the dis¬ 
patching of the scapegoat (Lev 16:23-24). This reason is not stated, however, 
and in most cases the performance of purificatory rites and involvement with 
impurity did not directly render a priest impure. 

The stipulations for selecting the red cow are readily comprehensible. 
Prior utilization of the animal would have disqualified it. The same is indi¬ 
cated in the rites prescribed in Deuteronomy 21 for requiting the blood of the 
slain, where a female calf (egldh) was utilized rather than a cow. Further 
comparison of the two rituals is even more instructive: both rites were per¬ 
formed outside the encampment. In Deuteronomy the realities required it: 
the person had been slain in the open field, outside the jurisdictional limits of 
any town. In Numbers 19, however, the location of the riddance rites outside 
the encampment was due to priestly notions of impurity. In the Deutero- 
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nomic rite, blood is the functional substance, and the implications of the 
procedures are ultimately juridical, with the elders in charge. In the rites of 
Numbers 19, the ashes of the incinerated cow represent the operative sub¬ 
stance, and the implications are cultic, with the priests in charge. 

Blood symbolizes life, whereas ashes represent death, the ultimate biode¬ 
gradable condition of a mortal being, human or animal. The abject quality of 
ashes is epitomized in several biblical statements that emphasize human mor¬ 
tality, significantly attributed to Abraham and to Job (Gen 18:27; Job 30:19; 
42:6). Deuteronomy 21 fails to inform us how the calf is to be disposed of 
subsequent to the utilization of its blood. In that context, riddance was not 
the central concern. In Numbers 19, riddance is the main concern. 

In Ezek 28:11-19 we find a dramatic oracle predicting the downfall of the 
Phoenician city-state of Tyre. This oracle, which expresses the theme of the 
Garden of Eden, resonates cultic language: 


Because of your abundant sinfulness (awonekd), and through your 
commercial wrongdoing, you have desecrated your sanctuaries (hillalta 
miqdaseka). 1 have, therefore, brought out fire from your midst; it has 
consumed you. I have reduced you to ashes ( le'eper), in view of all who 
behold you. All your partners among the nations are devastated at the 
sight of you; you have become a shock, a permanent nonentity 
(we'enka c ad l olam). (Ezek 28:18-19) 


This passage not only refers to the desecration of sanctuaries and to sinful¬ 
ness, the more obvious cultic nuances, but also depicts fire issuing forth from 
the midst of the city, much as divine fire emits from God's presence (Lev 
9:24; 10:2; Jer 4:4; 21:12; Ezek 5:4; 19:14). Most instructive for the present 
discussion is the reduction of the city to ashes by that same fire. God would 
rid the world of an evil regime by reducing the king and kingdom of Tyre to 
ashes (cf. Mai 3:21). This explains why sitting amidst ashes and casting ashes 
on one’s head were forms of abject mourning (2 Sam 13:19; Isa 58:5; Jer 6:26; 
Ezek 27:30; Jonah 3:6; Esth 4:1-3; Dan 9:3). 

The operative magical principle in the rites of Numbers 19 is sympathetic: 
death rids the community of death! Ashes represent annihilation and are, 
therefore, effective when applied to persons and objects defiled through con¬ 
tact with the dead. The mixture of ashes and living water had a primarily 
practical basis: in liquid form, this mixture could be applied to persons and 
objects. The operative cultic principle is substitution. 

The symbolism of “red” is uncertain. Some have associated it with blood. 
To the extent that blood itself was functional in the processes prescribed in 
Numbers 19, it operated at an early stage prior to the actual rites of riddance. 
The sprinkling of blood taken from the slaughtered red cow in the direction of 
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the Sanctuary (Num 19:4) was prophylactic, or perhaps apotropaic. Its intent 
was to shield the Sanctuary from contamination. 

The hidden agenda of Numbers 19 is the cult of the dead. Directly rele¬ 
vant to its provisions are the laws of Lev 21:1-15 forbidding that Israelite 
priests come into contact with the dead in the funerary process. Numbers 19 
establishes the severe impurity of the corpse, contact with which defiles all 
Israelites, not only priests, of course. But whereas no initial prohibition was 
placed on Israelites generally, who were permitted to be present at burials, 
priests were allowed to attend only to the burials of consanguineous relatives. 
Rabbinic law endorsed the same dispensation for the wife of a priest. The 
high priest enjoyed no exemptions whatsoever, and was forbidden even to 
attend to the burial of his own parents! 

The incompatibility of consecration, on the one hand, and the impurity of 
the dead, on the other, is further reflected in the law of Num 6:1-12 that 
prohibits the Nazirite from any contact with the dead, even in the case of his 
own parents, because he, too, was a consecrated person during the period 
covered by his naziritic vow. In effect, the Nazirite shared the stringencies 
imposed on the high priest. 

It seems inescapable that the priestly regulations of Leviticus 21 were 
aimed at eliminating a funerary role for the consecrated Israelite priesthood 
and at distancing funerary rites from the Sanctuary and its cult. We encoun¬ 
ter a policy that, if fully implemented, would prevent any cultic celebration of 
death and would make of burial, and all that went with it, a nonpriestly 
activity, a duty resting with the family of the deceased. As a corollary, it is 
proper to see in the legislation of Numbers 19 an attempt to prevent the 
establishment of cults of the dead in biblical Israel, and to uproot them where 
they existed. 

We must, however, clearly define what was meant by a cult of the dead in 
the ancient Near Eastern context. Not all funerary practices qualify as such, 
for some are prophylactic and apotropaic measures addressed primarily to the 
living as part of the mourning process. Cults of the dead, properly speaking, 
involve propitiation of the dead through sacrifice and other forms of ritual 
activity, as well as by magic. By their very nature, cults of the dead exhibit two 
complementary objectives: first, they are aimed at affording the dead what 
they seek, namely, an agreeable afterlife. Second, in so doing, cults of the 
dead seek to ensure that the powerful dead will not forget the living and will 
act benevolently rather than malevolently toward them, especially toward 
their own descendants. Ultimately, a society or community that celebrates a 
cult of dead ancestors considers the dead part of the community and the 
family. Their approval is required for the major decisions of the community, 
and their presence is desired at major events in communal life. The priestly 
program expressed in Leviticus 21 and Numbers 19, and in other biblical 
sources to be examined presently, rejects all of these attitudes. The dead have 
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no power, and they are no longer members of the ongoing community. Their 
exploits during their lifetimes are a source of inspiration and guidance to their 
descendants, but the community itself looks forward to the future and con¬ 
signs ancestors to the realm of memory. 

Most of what we have learned about ancient Near Eastern cults of the 
dead pertains to departed royalty and dead heroes, two categories that often 
overlap. In part, this selectivity is due to the nature of the evidence uncovered 
by archaeologists, which existed initially and was later preserved by the 
ancients precisely because it had to do with their kings and heroes. Then, too, 
it is quite possible that cults of the dead may have been concentrated in 
leadership circles and largely limited to elites. In recent studies W. W. Hallo 
(1991a; 1991b) has gathered extensive evidence from all of the major civiliza¬ 
tions of the ancient Near East on worship of dead ancestors, and from some 
of the smaller societies as well. His main focus is on Mesopotamian societies, 
but by way of a method he calls “contextual,” Hallo discusses the biblical 
world as well. He is particularly interested in the relation of such cults to 
concepts of monarchy. 

We are fortunate in having a recently discovered liturgy from the royal cult 
of the dead at Ugarit. This text, registered as KTU 1.161, preserves the com¬ 
plete text of the liturgy recited at the ascension of Ammurapi III, who was, as 
circumstances had it, the last king of Ugarit (Levine and de Tarragon 1984). 
The liturgy is entitled spr dbh zlm ‘the written record of the sacred celebration 
[in honor] of the “Patrons” ’. The Patrons were the protectors and guarantors 
of the Ugaritic royal dynasty. Included in this group were both the former 
kings of Ugarit and those to whom we may refer as the predynastic dead, 
known as rpim , the biblical Rephaim. The liturgy opens with the summoning 
of the mythic Rephaim and the historic kings (at least some of them), a series 
of actions repeatedly expressed by the verb qra ‘to call'. The officiant at the 
ceremony, which most probably took place in the royal palace of Ugarit, near 
the tombs of the kings, summoned rpim qdmym ‘the very ancient Rephaim’, 
who were rpi ars ‘the Rapha-beings of the netherworld’. They comprised “the 
Council of the Ditanites (qbs ddn)," which was headquartered in the north¬ 
eastern sector of ancient Syria, an area to which the Ugaritians traced their 
origins. 

The liturgy continues with words of lamentation over the immediately 
departed king, Niqmadu III. His throne, footstool, and royal table all shed 
tears! The sun goddess, Shapshu, is enlisted to locate the royal dead in the 
netherworld during her nocturnal circuits of the earth. She announces that 
the departed kings are deep down below, near the very ancient Rephaim. 
Niqmadu has also arrived there. Those assembled are to identify psychologi¬ 
cally with the dead. 

When all were present—the living king and his court, along with the 
departed kings and the Rephaim—seven sacrifices were offered. This scene 
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recalls the Syro-Mesopotamian kispum ‘funerary offering' and Egyptian feasts 
held in the company of the dead (CAD K, 425-427, kispu). The shared feast 
signified the endorsement of the new king by his royal ancestors. Such en¬ 
dorsement was deemed requisite to the legitimacy of the royal succession at 
Ugarit. 

The liturgy concludes with words of blessing pronounced over the new 
king and his queen, as well as the city of Ugarit itself: 

Hail (slm)l 

Hail Ammurapi, 

and hail to his household! 

Hail Tharyelli, 

and hail to her household! 

Hail Ugarit, 

and hail to her gates! 

In light of the recent discovery of extensive archives at Ebla in Syria, dated 
to the latter part of the third millennium b.c.e., it becomes possible to trace 
the development of royal cults of the dead back further in time than early 
first-millennium Mari, where considerable evidence on this subject has 
emerged. G. Pettinato (1979) has published a collection of texts pertaining to 
the cult of the royal family at Ebla during the reign of Ibbi-Sipis. These texts 
list offerings donated and presented to the major deities of Ebla on the part of 
the king and his family and members of his court. 

On the first day of the eleventh month, the month of the Ishtar festival, 
we read a list of offerings including animals presented as si-du si.du en.en ‘the 
laments of the kings’ (Pettinato 1979: 127-128). The term si-du is listed in 
the Eblaic bilingual lexical texts, also edited by Pettinato, where it is trans¬ 
lated di-mu-mu ‘lament, weeping’ (Pettinato 1982: 320, no. 1116). The same 
rite is again performed, perhaps at the middle of the month, when the very 
same person donated offerings in honor of the place—in the palace garden, 
most likely—where the si-du laments took place. Pettinato regards the si-du 
laments as part of the royal cult of the dead. 

Biblical authors surely knew of the themes reflected in royal cult of the 
dead in the ancient Near East, especially at Ugarit. This fact is revealed most 
dramatically in the oracle of Isaiah 14 predicting the demise of the king of 
Babylon (historically, the king of Assyria). In the prophetic oracle we are told 
that the king of Babylon will be denied a proper afterlife alongside the 
Rephaim of the netherworld, who will reject him from membership in their 
esteemed fraternity. We also find passing references to the Rephaim of Sheol 
in Proverbs (2:18; 9:18; 21:16), in Psalms (88:11), and in Job (20:5). Isa 26:14 
and 19, part of a late passage, speak of the dead as being among the Rephaim. 
There is a significant difference, however: the Rephaim of whom the Bible 
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speaks are never identified as the ancestors of the kings of Judah and Israel, or 
of the Israelites as a nation. In biblical traditions, the Rephaim are viewed as a 
component of the pre-Israelite demography of Canaan, noted for their un¬ 
usual stature and enormous prowess, a few of whom still survived into the 
Israelite period (see the Comment Numbers 13-14). 

In Gen 6:1-4 we read another kind of objection to the apotheosis of 
heroes: 

When humans began to multiply on the earth and daughters were 
born to them, young gods (bene ha'elohtm) saw how beautiful human 
women were, and took wives from among those who pleased them. 
YHWH said: “My spirit shall not retain its vitality in humans (7o* 
yadon ruhi bd'dddm) forever, because they are merely flesh. The limit 
of their days shall amount to one hundred twenty years.” 

The Nephilim were present on earth in those days (and later, too), 
so that young gods had intercourse with human women, who bore 
them children. They (= the children) became the primeval heroes, the 
men of renown. 

It would take us far afield to discuss all of the implications of this statement. 
While acknowledging the existence of mythic heroes, this passage from Gene¬ 
sis defines the boundary between the divine and the human. The heroes are 
not immortal, even those born of unions between gods and human women. 
Their divine heredity, so to speak, had not made them immortal or divine in 
any sense. One may conclude that upon their death such heroes would not be 
worshiped or have divinity attributed to them. In any event, they existed only 
in primeval times and are carefully separated from Israelite origins, as were the 
Rephaim. 

Do we have evidence of royal or other cults of the dead in biblical Israel? 
The evidence is not unequivocal, but it is sufficient to allow for the conclu¬ 
sion that a royal cult of the dead was operative in biblical Israel, but that 
objection to it arose in the near-exilic and exilic periods. 

In Jer 34:5 we find a statement by the prophet addressed to Zedekiah, the 
tragic king of Judah, assuring him that he would not die in battle: “You shall 
die peacefully, and they shall burn [offerings] for you, like the burnt offerings 
of your ancestors ( misrepot 1 aboteka)> the former kings who preceded you. 
They shall mourn you: ‘Ah, Lord!' (hoi'adon)” (cf. Jer 22:18). The same burnt 
offerings are mentioned in 2 Chr 16:14, in connection with the burial of Asa, 
an earlier king of Judah: “They buried him in his gravesite, which he had 
hewn for himself in the City of David. They laid him to rest in his bed, which 
he had filled with spices of all kinds expertly blended, and they burned for 
him a great burnt offering (serepah gedolahy (cf. also 2 Chr 21:19). 

Amos (6:10) refers to an uncle whose duty it was to attend to the funerary 
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burnt offering attendant upon the burial of his clan relative. We are not 
informed what materials were to be burned, and some have suggested that 
only the burning of incense was involved. More likely, reference was to other 
forms of burnt offerings as well. In Ugaritic terminology srp , a cognate of 
biblical Hebrew *misrapdh, means “burnt offering,” and Ugaritic rituals make 
it certain that this sacrifice usually consisted of animals (Levine and de Tarra¬ 
gon 1991; and see KTU 1.41 || 1.87). At Ebla, sheep were sacrificed as sa-ra-pd- 
tum 'burnt offering(s)’ (Pettinato 1979: 42). In any event, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that these burnt offerings were forms of worshiping the 
dead. 

The kings of Judah were customarily buried in the City of David (2 Chr 
21:20; 24:25; 35:24). The first overt protest against this burial practice is 
voiced in Ezek 43:7-9: 

O mortal man! This is the place of my throne and the place for the 
soles of my feet, where I dwell in the midst of the Israelite people 
forever. The House of Israel and their kings must never again defile my 
holy name by their faithlessness and by the corpses of their kings at 
their death (read: bemotam). 

They position their threshold next to my threshold and their door¬ 
post next to my doorpost, with only the wall between me and them. 

. . . Now, therefore, let them distance their faithlessness and the 
corpses of their kings from me, so that I may reside among them 
forever. 

An explanatory note in NfPS explains that the southern wall of the First 
Temple was also the northern wall of the royal enclosure, with the two locales 
connecting through the Gate of the Guard (2 Kgs 11:19). Kings buried in the 
palace would, therefore, be within the same architectural complex as the 
temple; within the same “tent,” to use the archaizing language of Num 19:14. 
In fact, whenever a king died in the palace, the temple would be automati¬ 
cally defiled. In Ezek 45:15 we read further that the restored temple, as the 
prophet envisioned it, would have a different plan. Considerable space would 
separate the sacred precincts from the royal palace, in order to avoid the 
pollution of the temple by the dead. 

Even prior to the time of Ezekiel (or the other author of Ezekiel 43), we 
find indications of a toughening attitude regarding cults of the dead as part of 
the reforms of Josiah, king of Judah, decreed in 622 b.c.e. It is surely not 
coincidental that Josiah targeted the necropolis on the mountainside of 
Bethel for destruction (2 Kgs 23:16), as part of his overall effort to uproot 
pagan worship and to eliminate the cults of the bamot, principally in the area 
of Jerusalem. Nor is it insignificant that the method of destroying cult places, 
massebot 'cultic stelae', and altars involved burning such objects to ashes, 
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literally, “to dust (le'dpar).” More precisely, we should be interested in one of 
the methods used for invalidating altars or other cultic appurtenances for 
further use. It was to burn human bones upon them, or to fill them with 
bones (2 Kgs 23:14, 16, 20). 

The verb used to convey the desecration of altars and Asherah columns is 
timme' ‘to pollute, defile'. Implicit in these horrendous accounts is the notion 
that bones of the dead are irreversibly impure and would defile a cultic place 
or altar permanently. In fact, if bones were left in place, they would render the 
ground on which the altar or bamah stood impure, just as they rendered a 
grave impure. The author of 2 Kings 22-23 was operating with the concept 
that the bones of the dead were the most impure objects around, and that 
their impurity never ceased. He also assumed that reduction to ashes was the 
most effective method of riddance. 

r “ 

The sources in 2 Kings document a reversal of customary practice by 
establishing a new category of impurity associated with the dead, the same 
type of impurity as is legislated in Numbers 19! It would appear that the 
severe impurity of the dead legislated in Numbers 19 had not been the norm 
in preexilic times. There had been objection to certain aspects of cults of the 
dead, as we shall see, though some form of a royal cult of the dead had been 
authorized, if my reading of Jeremiah 34 is correct. But the author of Ezekiel 
43, whether or not he was the prophet himself, is announcing a new policy. It 
came to legislative fruition in Numbers 19 and Leviticus 21, in the restrictions 
there imposed on the priesthood. The new direction may have been dictated 
during the reign of Josiah. 

In preexilic Israel, certain aspects of the cults of the dead were outlawed as 
part of more comprehensive objections to pagan forms of magic and mourn¬ 
ing, such as necromancy (Lev 19:26-28; Deut 18:11). Deut 26:13-15 preserve 
the text of a declaration to be pronounced by Israelites every third year, after 
the appropriate tithes had been remitted. An Israelite would make his appear¬ 
ance at the Temple and would declare, 

1 have removed the consecrated material (haqqodes) from the house 
and have, moreover, disbursed it to the Levite, the alien, the orphan, 
and the widow, in accordance with all your commandments which you 
have commanded me. I have not transgressed against your command¬ 
ments, nor have I been negligent. I have not eaten any of it while I was 
in mourning, nor have I disposed of any of it while I was impure, nor 
have I offered any of it to the dead. I have heeded the voice of YHWH, 
my God, and have performed all that you have commanded me. 

The blatant funerary references in this declaration demonstrate that it was 
aimed at outlawing participation by Israelites in cults of the dead. An Israelite 
was required to disavow any such practice, precisely at the time that he was 
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remitting his cultic dues. It would have been especially sacrilegious to set 
aside any produce as mdaser that had come from a lot of which other parts 
had been used as offerings to the dead. What is more, tithes would have been 
polluted if they had been handled by an impure person who had been in 
contact with the dead. It is this prohibition that most clearly establishes the 
intent of the law: mourning and tithing are mutually exclusive. 

It is not certain that all funerary rites described in the Hebrew Bible 
qualify as worship of the dead. Proper burial and lamentation need not imply 
a cult of the dead. Thus the often-cited passage in Jer 16:5-8 may have been 
misunderstood, and its provisions may be directed toward comforting the 
living, not worshiping the dead. The prophet is instructed not to mourn or 
grieve over his people, because there is no possibility of consolation. He is not 
to enter bet marzedh , a place in which mourning took place, because he would 
not be comforted by doing so. Many will die in the land, but will not be 
properly buried. Mourners will not gash themselves or pull out their hair, or 
prepare food and drink to console the bereaved. There is no indication that 
any of these activities is improper under normal circumstances. They would 
be superfluous because they would be ineffectual. The emphasis seems to be 
on consoling the living rather than on propitiating the dead. 

And yet the needs addressed by cults of the dead are primal in their force. 
Israelites inevitably engaged in rites that would qualify as worship of the dead, 
notwithstanding deep-rooted objections from priestly and prophetic quarters. 
In its purest forms, biblical monotheism was incompatible with cults of the 
dead. To empower the dead with lasting influence over the living would serve 
to undercut the power of the God of Israel, as perceived by his worshipers. 
The worshiped dead also became divine, at some point, because the ongoing 
process of worship tends inevitably to attribute divinity to the objects of 
worship. 

Antagonism to communication with the dead is expressed in the harsh 
oracle preserved in Isa 8:16-22. Isaiah is bereft of communication from 
YHWH, awaiting word from a God who had hidden his face from his people 
in anger: 

If people say to you: “Inquire of the ghosts and familiar spirits, who 
chirp and moan. May not a people inquire of its divine beings 
(* elohim ), on behalf of the living to the dead, for instruction and au¬ 
thority?” 

Surely, one who counsels thus shall see no dawn! He shall go 
about, wretched and hungry; and when he is hungry, he will rage and 
rebel against his king and his divinities. Whether he turns his face 
upward, or gazes downward into the netherworld, behold! Distress and 
darkness, with [the dawn] fled; stress and gloom, with [the dawn] cast 
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The import of this desperate prophetic statement is that communication 
with the spirits of the dead is futile and produces no enlightenment whatso¬ 
ever. The language of this oracle recalls the incident of Saul's communication 
with the departed Samuel, through the services of a medium (1 Sam 28:13). 
There it is stated that Saul saw “divine beings (* elohim) rising from the neth¬ 
erworld fo/fm min ha'ares).” 

In summary, certain notions of the impurity of the dead and serious objec¬ 
tions to cults of the dead go far back in the Israelite mentality. Nevertheless, 
the specific category of impurity legislated in Numbers 19, and the restric¬ 
tions on priestly activity prescribed in Leviticus 21, seem to reflect a religious 
movement that is heralded in Ezekiel 43 and generated by the policies of 
Josiah, and that was to gain in strength during the postexilic period of the 
Second Temple. Thus in Isa 57:9 and 65:3-7 we find cryptic references to 
worship of the dead, to which there is intense objection, and in Hag 2:12-14 
we have an explicit protest against the pollution caused by contact with the 
dead. Similarly, in Num 9:9-14 we find a provision allowing those impure 
subsequent to contact with the dead to defer the celebration of the paschal 
sacrifice. 
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PART XIV. 


NUMBERS 20: 

THE END OF THE 
WILDERNESS PERIOD 
—MIRIAM AND 
AARON PASS AWAY 



INTRODUCTION 

Numbers 20, as presented by the priestly school, brings to an end the era 
of the wilderness generation, the Israelites of the Exodus. Gray is undoubtedly 
correct in concluding that the unspecified date of the Israelite arrival at 
Kadesh recorded in Num 20:1 was, in fact, the first month of the fortieth year, 
the year in which Aaron died (cf. Num 20:22-29; 27:12-14; Deut 32:48-52). 

In the introduction to this volume, section A.4, a lengthy discussion was 
devoted to assessing the historiographic implications of Numbers 20 as re¬ 
gards the priestly schedule, which differs substantially from that of the histo¬ 
riographers of the JE source. According to JE, the Israelites had arrived at 
Kadesh within a year or so after the Exodus and were already in Kadesh when 
they dispatched the spies to reconnoiter southern Canaan (Num 13:26; 
32:8). 

For reasons not entirely clear to us, the priestly writers sought to retain the 
Israelites in Sinai until the last of the forty years of the wilderness period. 
They had gone to considerable effort in construing the existing sources to 
attain this result. So it is that the caption in Num 20:1, and Numbers 20 as a 
whole, highlight the different wildernesses of the JE and P sources, respec¬ 
tively: according to P, the wilderness of reference was northern Sinai, the 
Wilderness of Paran; while according to JE, thirty-eight of the forty years were 
spent on a route that led the Israelites east of Edom to Nahal Zered, in 
Transjordan, which joins the King’s Highway on the southern border of Moab. 
In textual terms, P creates a time warp, shifting the date of the mission to 
Edom to the fortieth year. In JE’s schedule, this mission was undertaken soon 
after the spies returned to Kadesh with their discouraging report, and the 
Israelites were told to proceed toward the Reed Sea (Num 14:11-25, 44-45; 
see the Notes on Num 20:1). 

Numbers 20 is composed of three principal sections. Verses 1-13, primar¬ 
ily attributable to P in their present form, recount an incident of popular 
rebellion against Moses and Aaron prompted by a lack of water and by overall 
dissatisfaction with conditions of life in the wilderness. In response, Moses 
provided water for the people and then livestock by hitting the rock with his 
staff, undoubtedly thinking that he had thereby demonstrated God’s provi¬ 
dence. 

As the text continues, in v 12, we are startled to learn that Moses’ action 
bespoke a serious lack of trust in God, and for this reason, Moses and Aaron 
would not live to bring the Israelites into the Promised Land. This decree is 
restated in v 24, after the priestly record resumes (Num 20:22-29), in the 
passage recording Aaron’s death. The reader has the sense that he is missing 
something. After all, Moses had been instructed by God to take his staff with 
him when he stood before the rock, though a literal reading of the text reveals, 
to be sure, that Moses was told to speak to the rock, not to strike it (Num 
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20:8). Is it because of this imprecision that Moses was denied entry into 
Canaan? 

Quite possibly the priestly writers were echoing the theme of the Deuter- 
onomist (Deut 3:23-29), who dramatizes the tragedy of Moses’ death before 
Israel entered Canaan. They stopped short, however, of recording Moses’ 
death, as they did the deaths of Aaron and Miriam. On this basis, v 12 may 
have been interpolated, so as to link two subjects originally unrelated to each 
other: the supplying of water by a providential God, and the decree against 
Moses and Aaron. 

There are possible traces of JE material in Num 20:1-13, but they have 
been reworked by priestly writers. Some of vv 1 and 3-5, the words of the 
complaint that the people addressed to Moses, probably come from JE. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the reference to dying lipne YHWH ‘in the presence of YHWH’ 
(v 3) recalls Num 16:16, a priestly passage. 

Actually, Num 20:1-13 (with the possible exception of v 12) represent a 
parallel priestly version of Exod 17:1 b—7, part of the JE narrative. According to 
Exod 17:1 b—7 the incident of reference occurred at a site named Massah and 
Meribah, so that the themes of testing and contention are present, but that 
site was located close to Mount Horeb, in the south of the Sinai peninsula 
near Rephidim, not in the Wilderness of Zin. 

Nevertheless, the two reports have in common hitting a rock to bring forth 
water, the use of Moses’ staff with which he had struck the Nile and per¬ 
formed wonders in Egypt, and shared diction. Both Exod 17:2 and Num 20:3 
say that the people contended ( wayyareb) with Moses, and in both Exod 17:3 
and Num 20:5 the Israelites complain that Moses (and Aaron) brought them 
up (the verb hdelah) from Egypt. Both versions include a grievance about the 
loss of livestock (cf. Exod 17:3 with Num 20:4). 

The differences between the two accounts are equally significant. In the 
JE version of Exod 17:lb-7, the sin of the people is testing God (the verb 
nissah). With the elders lending legitimacy to Moses, he produces water from 
a rock, and the people are satisfied. In the priestly version of Num 20:1-13, 
the legitimacy of Moses (and Aaron) is established by the appearance of the 
kabod , and God is sanctified after the contention is over (Num 20:6, 13). 
There is also a relation to the Tent of Meeting. In fact, the staff had been 
placed in the sacred area (Num 20:9). The people’s complaints are voiced 
more bitterly, and the entire episode is characterized by a forensic quality. 
Moses is told to speak to the rock, an aspect missing from Exod 17: lb-7. 

So it is that we have two accounts of the same kind of crisis, one at the 
beginning of the wilderness period, and one at its end; one as the Israelites 
enter Sinai and one as they are about to leave it. Furthermore, Exod 17:lb-7 
precede a war with Amalek (Exod 17:8-16), and Num 20:1-13 and 24 precede 
a battle with the Negeb Canaanites (Num 21:1-3). In both instances, God’s 
power, appealed to in different ways, turned the battle in Israel’s favor. 
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Num 20:14-21 are part of the JE historiography in Numbers. They record 
a mission to the king of Edom from Kadesh (here described as a town on the 
Edomite border), requesting permission for the Israelites to traverse the land 
of Edom. This permission was denied, and what is more, the Edomites con¬ 
fronted Israel with a large force, making it necessary for them to turn away 
and, as we know, to proceed on a route from Elath, east of Edom. In the 
introduction to this volume, section D.4, the differing attitudes of the JE 
historiographers and of the Deuteronomist (Deut 2:1-8) about Edom/Seir 
were discussed. According to the Deuteronomist, the Israelites did, indeed, 
pass through Edom/Seir, exactly as they pledged to do in Num 20:14-21 when 
they were refused. 

The priestly record resumes in Num 20:22-29, which recount the death of 
Aaron at Hor Ilahar, an unidentified site near Kadesh. The incident at the 
Waters of Meribah is blamed for Aaron's premature demise. Before his death, 
Aaron transferred the high priesthood to his son, Eleazar, in a ceremony over 
which Moses presided, and the people mourned Aaron. 


TRANSLATION 

20 'The Israelite people, the entire community, arrived at the Wilderness of 
Zin in the first month, and the people were residing at Kadesh. Miriam died 
there, and was buried there. 

2 There was no water for the community, and they assembled en masse 
against Moses and against Aaron. 

3 The people quarreled with Moses, expressing themselves as follows: ‘'Had 
we only expired when our kinsmen expired in the presence of YHWH! 

4 “Why did you bring the congregation of YHWH to this wilderness to die 
here, wc and our livestock? 

s “And why did you take us up from Egypt to bring us to this awful place; 
not a place of seed, or fig trees, or vines, or pomegranates, and with no water 
to drink?” 

6 Moses and Aaron withdrew from the advance of the congregation to the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting, and they fell on their faces. The glorious 
presence of YHWH appeared to them. 

7 YHWH addressed Moses as follows: 

8 Take the staff and assemble the community, you and Aaron, your brother. 
Both of you speak to the rock in sight of them, and it will produce its water. 
You shall extract water for them from the rock, and provide water for the 
community and their livestock. 

9 Moses took the staff from the presence of YHWH as he had commanded 
him. 

10 Moses and Aaron assembled the congregation in front of the rock. He 
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said to them: “Take heed, then, O rebellious ones! Shall we from this rock 
actually extract water for you?” 

11 Thereupon Moses raised his arm and hit the rock with his staff twice. 
Abundant water gushed forth, and the community and its livestock drank. 

12 But YHWH said to Moses and to Aaron: Because you did not place your 
trust in me, which would have affirmed my sanctity in the sight of the Israel¬ 
ite people—for that reason you shall not bring this congregation to the land 
that I have granted to them. 

13 Those are the Waters of Meribah, where the Israelite people quarreled 
with YHWH, and through which his sanctity was affirmed. 

H Moses dispatched messengers from Kadesh to the king of Edom. Thus 
says your brother, Israel: “You are surely aware of all of the distress that has 
overtaken us. 

15 “Our ancestors descended to Egypt, and we resided in Egypt for many 
years, but the Egyptians dealt harshly with us and with our ancestors. 

16 “We cried out to YHWH, who heard our voice. He sent an angel who 
brought us out of Egypt, and now we are in Kadesh, a town bordering on your 
territory. 

17 “May we traverse your land? We will not pass through fields or vineyards, 
nor will we drink well water. We will travel on the King’s Highway, without 
turning to the right or to the left, until we have traversed your territory.” 

18 But Edom said to him, “You shall not pass through me, lest I come out to 
meet you with the sword!” 

19 The Israelite people said to him, “We will make our way up the highway, 
and should we drink of your waters, I or my livestock, I will remit their cost. 
Only make no issue of it; let me traverse on foot.” 

20 But he said, “You shall not pass through!” Then Edom came out to 
confront him with a large fighting force and with a powerful arm. 

21 Edom refused to allow the Israelites to pass through his territory, and 
Israel turned away from him. 

22 They marched from Kadesh, and the Israelite people, the entire commu¬ 
nity, arrived at Hor Hahar. 

23 YHWH said to Moses and to Aaron at Hor Hahar, on the Edomite bor¬ 
der, as follows: 

24 Let Aaron be taken away to his kin, for he shall not enter the land that I 
have granted to the Israelite people, because [the two of] you disobeyed my 
command at the Waters of Meribah. 

25 Take Aaron and Eleazar, his son, and bring them up to Hor Hahar. 

26 Divest Aaron of his garments, and clothe Eleazar, his son, with them, and 
let Aaron be taken away, and let him die there. 

27 Moses did as YHWH had commanded him. They ascended Hor Hahar in 
sight of the entire community. 

28 Moses divested Aaron of his garments and clothed his son, Eleazar, with 
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them. Then Aaron died there, atop Hor Hahar. Moses and Eleazar came down 
from the mountain. 

29 The entire community saw that Aaron had expired, and they mourned 
Aaron for thirty days, the entire household of Israel. 


NOTES TO 20:1-13: INCIDENTS AT KADESH 

20 1. According to the priestly schedule, the Israelites first arrived at 
Kadesh in v 1, and in v 22 departed from Kadesh, but only to a nearby site, 
Hor Hahar, where Aaron died. They did not start their encirclement of Edom 
until Num 21:4a. 

and the people were residing at Kadesh. There is subtlety in v 1, which is a 
pivotal statement in the priestly historiography of Numbers. The words 
wayyeseb hd l dm beqades probably derive from JE, as is suggested by use of the 
term hd l dm ‘the people' to designate the Israelites. Originally, these words 
may have had circumstantial force and may have come at the beginning of 
Num 20:14: “While the people were residing at Kadesh, Moses dispatched 
messengers from Kadesh to the king of Edom." By positioning these words in 
v 1, however, the priestly writers associated them with the Israelite arrival at 
Kadesh, not with a prior circumstance. As a result, Num 20:1, as we have it, 
explicitly records the Israelite arrival in the Wilderness of Zin, but is less 
explicit regarding when, precisely, they had begun their residence at Kadesh. 

the Wilderness of Zin. The Hebrew midbar Sin is a well-known toponym in 
P (Num 27:14; 33:36; Deut 32:51). It is one way of indicating the southern¬ 
most extent of Canaan (Num 13:21; 34:3-4; Josh 15:1-3). It defines an area 
north-northeast of the brook of Egypt, considerably south of Arad, west of a 
line running from the Dead Sea to Elath, and northeast of Elath (Aharoni and 
Avi-Yonah 1979: 40, map 48; 41, map 50). In the Notes on Num 13:26 it was 
explained that the schedule of the wilderness period projected by P required 
that the spies report back to the Wilderness of Paran, in Sinai. Kadesh is 
correctly to be located in the Wilderness of Zin, in southern Canaan, not in 
Sinai; but the geography of the various sources seems to move or slide in more 
than one direction (see the Comment on Numbers 13-14). 

Gray was of the opinion that according to JE’s schedule the Israelites 
spent the better part of thirty-eight years in Kadesh. He understood the verb 
yasab in Num 20:1 as indicating a prolonged habitation, citing usage of yasab 
in Num 21:25 and 31, where the sense is that the Israelites “settled" in the 
Amorite cities of Transjordan. Gray’s reference to Judg 11:17, where the same 
clause occurs in Jephthah’s recounting of the wilderness experience, is hardly 
supportive of his view, however. In fact, Judg 11:17-18 should be rendered as 
follows: “Israel dispatched messengers to the king of Edom, saying, ‘Let me 
pass through your land.' But the king of Edom did not comply. He also sent 
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word to the king of Moab, but he would not agree. This was while Israel was 
residing in Kadesh. So he walked through the wilderness and encircled the 
land of Edom and the land of Moab. . . If anything, Judg 11:17-18, where 
the reference to the Israelite residence at Kadesh is juxtaposed and placed 
subsequent to the mission to Edom (and Moab), support the view that the 
Israelites did not remain very long at Kadesh. Soon after being refused passage 
through Edom, they began to go around it. 

Furthermore, the verb ydsab often connotes only brief residence (Num 
25:1; Exod 2:15; Gen 29:14 [one month]; Judg 19:4 [three days]; 1 Sam 
23:14). It is more reasonable, therefore, to conclude that the Israelites re¬ 
mained only a relatively short while in Kadesh, according to the view of JE, a 
view shared by the Deuteronomist (Deut 2:14). 

It was most probably P's view that both Miriam and Aaron died in the 
fortieth year. In Numbers 20, P intimates the end of the wilderness generation 
by recording the passing of two members of Moses’ family. 

2. they assembled en masse against. The idiom wayyiqqdhalu l al also in¬ 
forms Num 16:3 and 17:7 (P), where rebellion is likewise described. In Exod 
32:1 the same diction is expressed in a passage attributed to JE: wayyiqqahel 
hctam l al ’Aharon ‘the people assembled en masse against Aaron’ (cf. also 
Ezek 38:7). 

3. quarreled. Hebrew wayydreb , from the verbal root r-y-b y may connote 
violent conflict, as in Ps 35:1, where it is parallel with laham ‘to do battle’. 
Violence is also intimated in Gen 26:20-22, where we read of a fight over a 
well (cf. Exod 17:2; Judg 8:1). Often a forensic encounter or a quarrel over 
some issue is indicated, as may be true here, although what begins as an 
argument may develop into a physical encounter. For the same scene and the 
same idiom see Exod 17:2, a comparison that suggests that Num 20:3a may 
derive from JE. 

expired. The reference to the death of kinsmen recalls use of the verb 
gawd ‘to expire, die’ in the diction of Num 17:27, where the congregation 
expresses fear of dying in the aftermath of the Korah incident. The Hebrew 
verb gawd seems to indicate a state immediately prior to death (Gen 25:8, 17; 
35:29). There is also the nuance of disappearance (Job 10:18; 14:10). 

4. livestock. Note the different words for livestock in this chapter. P uses 
be'ir for cattle here, but in Num 20:19 (JE) the term for livestock is miqneh , as 
in Exod 17:3, also from JE. 

the congregation ofYHWH. Reference to qehal YHWH recalls Num 16:3, 
further linking the rebellion of Numbers 20 to the Korah incident of Numbers 
16-17. In itself, qehal YHWH appears to be a deuteronomistic designation 
(Deut 23:2-3, 4; Mic 2:5) adopted by P and its successors (1 Chr 28:8). 

this wilderness. The Hebrew hammidbdr hazzeh can refer to more than one 
region, depending on who is using this term of reference. In Deut 2:7 'et 
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hammidbdr haggadol hazzeh ‘this vast wilderness’ refers to the Edomite/Seirite 
desert, whereas in Exod 16:3 and Num 14:2 and 32 (P), reference is to Sinai. 
In the present verse, the most immediate reference is the Wilderness of Zin; 
but in the larger context of P, it is likewise Sinai. 

5. this awful place. The negative characterization of the wilderness echoes 
in a pathetic manner Deut 8:7-8, where Canaan is described as “a beautiful 
land; a land of water-filled wadis, with springs and artesian waters flowing in 
hills and valleys; a land of wheat and barley and vines and fig trees and 
pomegranates; a land of olive oil and nectar.” Instead of 5 eres tobah ‘a beauti¬ 
ful land’, the Israelites found themselves in hammdqom hara c hazzeh—' “this 
awful place; not a place of seed, or fig trees, or vines, or pomegranates, and 
with no water to drink.” 

6. Falling on one’s face before God was a sign of submission to his will; see 
the Notes on Num 14:5 and 10. The appearance of the kdbod 'glorious pres¬ 
ence’ at a moment of crisis is a recurrent phenomenon in the priestly litera¬ 
ture of the Torah and is associated with a crisis of leadership or faith, the very 
occasions on which Moses and Aaron usually fell on their faces (Exod 16:10; 
Num 16:19, 22; 17:7, 10). In fact, Num 20:6 and 14:10 resemble each other 
considerably. A typology is formed: the leaders fall on their faces in an appeal 
to God’s rescue, and the divine kdbod appears in response. 

7-13. These verses provide a resolution of the crisis of vv 1-6. 

8. staff The staff ( hammatteh) that Moses is instructed to take is un¬ 
doubtedly the one he used in Egypt to perform the signs (Exod 17:5, 9; and 
see Exod 4:2-4, 17; 7:10-20; 8:1, 12; 14:16-18; 17:5, 9). 

in sight of them. It was important for the community to see God’s act of 
providence with their own eyes, hence Moses and Aaron were to speak to the 
rock Idenehem ‘in sight of them’ (cf. Exod 17:6). 

9. as he had commanded him. In priestly narratives, Moses acts in response 
to specific divine commands. The formula ka'aser siwwdh (YHWH) ‘as 
YHWH commanded’ is an earmark of priestly style. 

10. assembled the congregation. The cognate clause wayyaqhilu . . . 'et 
haqqahal, literally, “they congregated the congregation,” is stilted. 

in front of the rock. Idiomatic ‘ el pene hassela ( means “facing the rock.” 
Gray (Gray—ICC 144, in a note to Num 13:26) cites a naturalist and explorer 
named Clay Trumbull who describes a huge cliff formation at Ayn Qudeis, 
with a deep well cutting down through it. Now although Kadesh Barnea is no 
longer identified with ‘Ain Qudeis (which nevertheless expresses the name 
Qades) but with ‘Ain Qudeirat, the two sites are actually not far from each 
other. Often tales about miracles are stimulated by unusual natural phenom¬ 
ena. 

The Septuagint suggests the reading sema'um (plural imperative): “Hear 
me!” instead of sime'u - nd ‘ ‘Take heed, then!’ In the present verse we have a 
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unique occurrence of the plural participle hammorim ‘O rebellious ones’. The 
verb mdrdh itself is common and expresses conscious disobedience of God’s 
will or willful infraction of the law. 

Moses’ words are best understood as a taunt: “Do you disbelieving rebels 
think we can really bring forth water for you from this rock?” Moses himself 
was given to irony in questioning God’s power. Thus we read similar rhetorical 
questions introduced by interrogative heh in Num 11:22, as Moses appears to 
doubt God’s capacity to provide for the Israelites: “Could flocks and herds be 
slaughtered for them in quantities sufficient for them? Were all the fish of the 
sea to be caught for them, would that meet their needs?’’ 

The notion of speaking to the rock, instead of striking it, points to the 
interaction of two motifs: using a staff to strike a rock is functionally logical. 
Although a normal staff would not split a rock, the miraculous one that Moses 
used would. However, speaking to the rock implies that Moses' command, his 
word, is powerful, that the rock obeys him. It is a case of “Open, Sesame!” 
Now v 8 is confusing, because why would the staff be needed if Moses was 
only to command the rock verbally? Possibly the author who interpolated v 12 
also introduced the notion of speaking to the rock in the present verse, in 
order to provide a basis for divine disapproval. 

11. Moses raises his staff so as to be able to strike hard; cf. Exod 14:16. 

12. The criticism leveled against Moses and Aaron is unclear. The sense 
seems to be that if Moses had spoken certain words, which were not specified 
in v 8, God would have been sanctified in the sight of the Israelites. Presum¬ 
ably Moses doubted that merely commanding the rock would produce water, 
so he hit the rock to make certain. Seeing this action, the people did not get 
the same message as they would have received had he commanded the rock. 

There may be some significance to the fact that Moses struck the rock 
twice. We note that Elisha had to strike the water twice in his attempt to 
replicate Elijah’s miracle, undoubtedly because nothing happened the first 
time (2 Kgs 2:13-15). Conceivably, Moses showed impatience or a lack of 
faith, or perhaps it was normal in magical activity to repeat specific actions. 

All of this reasoning is, however, hypothetical. What is clear is the agenda: 
Moses and Aaron would not live to bring the Israelites into the land YHWH 
had granted them. As suggested earlier, this decree resonates Deut 3:23-29. 

13. In a sense, this verse contradicts the preceding, further suggesting that 
v 12 was interpolated. Verse 12 states that Moses and Aaron had failed to 
sanctify God in the sight of the people, whereas v 13 records that subsequent 
to the conflict, God was sanctified (wayyiqqades) by virtue of his demon¬ 
strated power, here employed to produce water. Gray suggests that repeated 
use of the verb qadas 4 to be holy’ is a play on the toponym Qades. Hiptiil 
hiqdis ‘to proclaim holy’ requires a leader to show the people God's acts or to 
recount them to the people (Isa 29:23). 

The Waters of Meribah. Me meribah is a two-dimensional name, referring 
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to an incident of contention and at the same time to a presumed toponym, 
Meribdh. An examination of the variations of this toponym in biblical litera¬ 
ture yields the following information: first, there is a place named me meribdh 
‘Waters of Meribah’ (Num 20:24; Deut 33:8; Pss 81:8; 106:32); second, there 
is a place named me meribat Qades ‘Waters of Meribath Kadesh’ (Num 27:14; 
Deut 32:51; Ez^k 47:19; 48:28); and, third, there is also a place named Massah 
IJmeribdh (Exocf 17:7). 


NOTES TO 20:14-21: THE MISSION TO EDOM 

Verses 14-21 are taken from the JE historiography, primarily from E. 
Moses refers to * ahika Yisra'el ‘your kinsman, Israel’, which recalls' the law of 
Deut 23:8: “do not despise an Edomite, for he is your kinsman (ki ’ ahika 
hu 1 ).” Compare also Amos 1:11; Obad 10:12; and Mai 1:2. 

Gray comments that whole peoples and other large groups can be referred 
to in the singular, as here. Thus in Exod 14:25b, the Egyptians speak as one 
person: “Egypt said: I must flee from before Israel, for YHWH is doing battle 
for them against Egypt.” Compare also Num 21:1-3, 22; Josh 9:7; 17:14; Judg 
1:2-3; 19:44; and Lam 1:15-22. 

14. distress. Use of the rare word teld'dh (literally, the effects of exhaus¬ 
tion, weariness) recalls Exod 18:8, also part of a speech by Moses, in which he 
similarly characterizes the pressures of migration (cf. Neh 9:32). Speeches are 
often introduced by koh ’dmar ‘Thus he has spoken’ (Levine 1979b). 

15-16. The historical review presented in vv 15-16 may be compared to 
other similar summaries. Closest in diction are the statements in Deut 26:5— 
8, part of a declaration to be made when firstfruits were presented in the 
Sanctuary. Common to the two sources are references to the descent into 
Egypt, to crying out to God (the verb stfaq), to God’s hearing the outcry (the 
verb sdma c ), and to the mistreatment of the Israelites by the Egyptians: 
wayyare'u Idnu ('otdnu) hammisrim ‘the Egyptians dealt harshly with us’. 

16. What is distinctive here is the reference to an angel sent by God to 
liberate the Israelites from Egypt. Exod 14:19 relates that the angel of God 
(maPak hd'elohim ), who had been proceeding in advance of the Israelites as 
they began to leave Egypt, changed position and fell back to protect them 
from behind as the Egyptians pursued them. Elsewhere, in Exod 23:20 and 
33:2, we read that God will send an angel to protect Israel on their journey to 
the Promised Land and to facilitate their victory over the Canaanites. Num 
20:16 brings us back to the Exodus, as if to say that all the way from Egypt to 
the settlement of Canaan, Israel had the benefit of angelic protection. Con¬ 
trast this concept with Hos 12:14: “It was by means of a prophet that YHWH 
brought Israel up out of Egypt, and by means of a prophet that he was 
protected.” 
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a town bordering on your territory. In the introduction to this volume, 
section D.5, it was explained that the stated location of Kadesh as l ir qeseh 
gebulekd 'a town bordering on your territory', namely, on the territory of 
Edom, is a telling contextual indicator. It suggests that the author of Num 
20:14-21 wrote at a time in which Edomite territory extended west of Elath- 
Ezion Geber and ran along the southern border of Judah. Based on the diction 
of v 18, below, which recalls the language of Amos 1:11, and upon historical 
considerations pertaining to the westward expansion of Edom, it was sug¬ 
gested that Num 20:14-21 reflects the realities of the mid to late eighth 
century b.c.e., though a later date is also possible. In the late thirteenth and 
early twelfth centuries B.C.E., the traditional period of the wilderness wander¬ 
ings, one could not have referred realistically to Kadesh as being adjacent to 
Edomite territory, because the Edomites had not expanded west of Elath 
(Bartlett 1989: 90-93). 

17. fields or vineyards. The pair sadeh wdkerem is proverbial (Exod 22:4; 
Num 16:14), and it is repeated in Num 21:22, in a similar request for passage 
through Amorite territory. 

the King's Highway. Reference to derek hammelek requires comment. This 
designation recurs in Num 21:22 (and only there), in the similar request for 
passage through Transjordan, farther north in Amorite country. Clearly, Num 
20:14-21 and 21:21-23 are modeled on the same typology. 

According to Bartlett (1989: 38, 92, 128-130) a designation such as the 
King's Highway might suit the Assyrian period, which began after the cam¬ 
paigns of Tiglath-Pileser III in Transjordan, perhaps as early as 735 b.c.e. It was 
then that Qosmalak was appointed the vassal king of Edom. It is probable, 
however, that this major roadway was known as derek hammelek , or by cognate 
names, before that time, because the roadway itself was very ancient. It led 
from Damascus to the delta of Egypt via Elath. In the north, it intersected 
with the Via Maris at Damascus. At various times Madeba, Dibon, Heshbon, 
Rabbath Ammon, as well as Shawe-Kiryathaim, Ramoth Gilead, and 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim served as stations on the King's Highway. 

The King’s Highway was important in the perfume trade coming from 
southern Arabia, through Teima. In Transjordan, this route runs north and 
south just east of the major wadis—the Yarmuk, the Jabbok/Zerqa, the Arnon, 
and the Zered—in the desert. At Damascus one could turn northeast and 
continue to Tadmor/Palmyra, and then to the Euphrates, or one could con¬ 
tinue northward to Qatna, Hamath, and Aleppo. At Damascus, those coming 
from a northerly direction could switch to the Via Maris and continue down 
to Gaza and Egypt. Aharoni suggests that the northern part of the King’s 
Highway was probably known as derek habbasan 'the Bashan Road’, traversed 
by the Israelites as they proceeded northward to do battle with Og, king of the 
Bashan (Num 21:33; Deut 3:1; Aharoni 1979: 16, map 9; Aharoni 1979: 54- 
58). 
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R. de Vaux (1978: 22) calls attention to the importance of Genesis 14 in 
tracing the history of the King’s Highway. In fact, that early source may hold 
the key to the name derek hammelek. In effect, it relates that the four kings of 
the north came down the route of the King’s Highway to the region of the 
Dead Sea and farther south, to El Paran/Elath. Gen 14:5-8 mention 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim, Ham, and, most notably, Shawe-Kiryathaim, all towns 
along that route. Especially important for present considerations is Gen 14:17: 
“The king of Sodom came out to greet him (= Abram) after he had returned 
from defeating Chedor-laomer and the kings allied with him, at the valley of 
Shawe[-Kiryathaim]; that is, the royal valley f emeq hammelek).” We thus 
have a symmetry of sorts in the nomenclature, ‘ emeq hammelek and derek 
hammelek , in the zone east of the Dead Sea, at its northern extent. Exactly 
how ancient the two discrete sections of Genesis 14 are cannot be deter¬ 
mined, but it is an early biblical source, perhaps the earliest text in the Torah. 
For some reason, both the road itself and a valley situated along its route were 
dubbed “royal,” the valley so called in an early record of a battle between two 
coalitions of kings (see the Notes on Num 14:25, 45). 

18. In refusing, the king of Edom speaks in the language of Amos 1:11, 
where Edom is condemned: “because he pursued his kinsman with the sword 
(*al rodpo bahereb 'ahiw).” Here the king of Edom threatens pen bahereb J ese 5 
liqrd'teka ‘lest 1 come out to meet you with the sword!” The dictional link 
with Amos 1:11 further recommends assigning Num 20:14-21 to the eighth 
century b.c.e. 

19. Hebrew mesilldh indicates a flattened, or at least graded, road from 
which rocks had been removed (Isa 62:10). The verb na'aleh , literally, “we 
shall ascend,” indicates a northerly direction in some ancient Near Eastern 
geographical descriptions (Levine 1975). 

Reference to paying for food and water and proceeding on foot recall Deut 
2:27-28, part of a similar request to Sihon, the Amorite king, for passage 
through his territory. Compare also Judg 11:17. 

Only make no issue of it. Idiomatic raq 'en dabar is unique to this verse. 
Part of the idiom, * en dabar ‘it doesn’t matter’, is common in modern Hebrew 
parlance. Here the sense appears to be that Moses is urging the Edomite king 
not to block the route of the Israelites because of fear that his fields would be 
damaged or his resources depleted. 

on foot. Perhaps beraglai does not mean “by foot,” but rather “with my 
foot soldiers,” expressing an otherwise unattested plural of the collective ragli 
‘foot soldiers, infantry’ (Num 11:21). 

20. One recalls Gen 32:6, where Esau “comes out to confront (holek 
liqra't-)” Jacob, the same language used in the present verse. Hebrew * am 
‘people’ here connotes a military force. 

21. to allow. The sense of the verb ndtan is “to permit,” and the meaning 
and syntax of the present verse resemble Num 21:23, once again linking Num 
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20:14-21 with the parallel request for passage addressed to Sihon, the 
Amorite. 


NOTES TO 20:22-29: THE FIRST 
PRIESTLY SUCCESSION 

The final verses (P) record the passing of Aaron and the succession to the 
high priesthood of his son, Eleazar. This account has the effect of keeping the 
Israelites in the Kadesh area a little longer. The result is that Aaron dies 
before the Israelites enter the Promised Land, for in the priestly geography 
Kadesh is still in the Wilderness of Paran (Num 13:26). To put the matter 
another way: the Wilderness of Zin (Num 20:1) and the Wilderness of Paran 
overlap just enough to obscure the southern border of Canaan, allowing the 
Israelites to be in Kadesh, but not actually in Canaan! This is the probable 
reason for creating Hor Hahar, an unidentified locale and a toponym that 
undoubtedly means “the mountaintop” (Num 20:28; and cf. Num 33:38-40; 
Deut 32:50). The result is that Aaron dies near the Edomite territory, and not 
technically in Canaan, thereby fulfilling the priestly version of the decree that 
the entire Exodus generation will perish in Sinai (Num 14:32). Moses was not 
included in this decree (introduction, section A.6.a); nor were Caleb and 
Joshua, in the combined traditions of JE and P. 

24. The part of v 24 that explains why Aaron died in the area of Kadesh 
correlates with v 12 in offering the same reason for his premature death: he 
and Moses had disobeyed God’s order at the Waters of Meribah. Note that 
both Moses and Aaron had been commanded to speak to the rock, so that 
even though Aaron did not actually strike the rock, only Moses, the outcome 
implicated him as well. 

be taken away to his kin. The idiom ne'esap 'el ‘ammdw exhibits more than 
one dimension of meaning, because of the ambiguity attendant on the verb 
ne'esap. It can mean to be brought back, to be taken in (Num 1 1:30; 12:14- 
15; Judg 19:15, 18), or to be gathered up and taken away, which is probably 
what is conveyed by the present idiom. On the simplest level, the sense is that 
one is not left unburied, but rather brought to a grave (Jer 8:2; 9:21; 25:33). 
An obvious inference is that bones would be gathered up for secondary burial, 
but this sense was not always intended, to be sure. One may also perceive the 
sense of bringing a dead person to a family grave where he would join his 
“kin,” which is the sense of f am here (cf. Lev 21:1, 4). On another plane, the 
sense is that one rests with his ancestors in Sheol (Judg 2:10; 1 Kgs 1:21; 
14:31). 

26. Investiture was instrumental in transferring the office of the high 
priest, just as it had been in the initial consecration of Aaron and his sons 
(Exod 29:1-37; Leviticus 8). The verse reads “and Aaron shall be taken away 
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and die there,” which seems to reverse the order of events. There may be a 
subtle allusion to a faraway grave to which Aaron was led. 

27. Moses complies, ka'aser siwwah YHWH ‘as YHWH commanded’, the 
typical priestly formula. It was important for the people to witness the ascent 
on the mountain, and then to realize that Aaron did not return. One inevita¬ 
bly associates this scene with the Akkadian idiom connoting death, sadasu 
(mid, literally, “he entered into his mountain” (CAD E, 140, emedu , d, 3'). 

29. The thirty-day period of mourning was also observed when Moses died 
(Deut 34:8). The priestly school established a symmetry between the death of 
Moses and the death of Aaron. When Aaron was about to die, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Eleazar; when Moses was about to die, he was succeeded 
by his disciple, Joshua. 

Moses saw his people through the Transjordanian campaigns of the forti¬ 
eth year and, at the very least, lived to see a new generation of Israelite heroes. 
In the JE historiography, the new generation enters on the scene after the 
Israelites arrive at Nahal Zered (Num 21:12) and prepare for their inevitable 
encounter with the Amorites of Transjordan. 
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Map I 

The Sinai Phase of the Wilderness Period: 
Identifiable Stations on the Priestly Route 
Time Frame: Years 1-39 following the Exodus 
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Map II 

The Sinai Phase of the Wilderness Period: 
Identifiable Stations on the JE Route 
Time Frame: Years 1-2 following the Exodus 
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